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Eliza Tabor's Novels. 



ST. OLAVE'S. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

This charming novel is the work of one who possesses a great talent for writing, as well as some experience and 
knowledge of the world. " St. Olave's" is the work of an artist The whole book is worth reading, and the finale 
is biought about in a happy and unexpected manner. — Athenctum, London. 

JEANIE'S QUIET LIFE. 8vo. Paper, 50 cents. 

This book is written in a very graceful manner, occasionally eloquent and pathetic The book has a vitality which 
distinguishes the productions of but few of our contemporary novelists. The author has shown a real creative power, 
and has given us some perfectly new and original characters. — Saturday Review, London. 

META'S FAITH. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

The perusal of " M eta's Faith" has afforded us a few hours of wholesome pleasure. The tale creates strong in- 
terest by the naturalness and force of its delineations of character. — Athenaum, London. 

THE BLUE RIBBON. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

An unquestionably interesting story. ' We like the •' Blue Ribbon" very much.— Spectator, London. 

An admirable story. The character of the heroine is original and skillfully worked out, and an interest is cast 
round her which never flags. The sketches of society in a cathedral city are very vivid and amusing. — Morning Post, 
London. 

HOPE MEREDITH. 8vo, Paper, SO cents. 

A work of uncommon interest, and shows a rare grip of character. — Academy, London. 

EGLANTINE. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 



Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 

Harper & Brothers will send either of the above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any 
part of the United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 
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Novel* are sweets. All people with healthy literary appetites love thexn-almost all women ; a vast nimber 
of clever hard-headed men. Judges, bishops, chancellors, mathematicians, are notorious novel readers, as 
well as young boys and sweet girls, and their kind, tender mothers.— W. M. Tuaqemray, in Roundabout Paper*. 



HAEPEE'S LIBEAEY 



OF 



SELECT NOVELS 



Harper's Select Library of Fiction rarely includes a work which has not a decided charm, either from the 
clearness of the story, the significance of the theme, or the charm of the execution; so that on setting out 
upon a journey, or providing for the recreation of a solitary evening, one is wise and safe in procuring the 
later numbers of this attractive series.— Boston TrantcripL 
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FBIOX 

Pelham. By Bulwer $ 75 

The Disowned. By Bulwer 75 

Devereux. By Bulwer 50 

Paul Clifford. By Bulwer 50 

Eugene Aram. By Bulwer 50 

The Last Days of Pompeii. By Bulwer 50 

The Czarina. By Mrs. Hofland. f 50 

Rienzi. By Bulwer 75 

Self-Devotion. By Miss Campbell..... 50 

The Nabob at Home..., 50 

Ernest Maltravers. By Bulwer 50 

Alice; or, The Mysteries. By Bulwer 50 

The Last of the Barons. By Bulwer..! 00 

Forest Days. By James 50 

Adam Brown, the Merchant. By H. 

Smith 50 

Pilgrims of the Rhine. By Bulwer. ... 25 

The Home. By Miss Bremer. 50 

The Lost Ship. By Captain Neale 75 

The False Heir. By James 50 

The Neighbors. By Miss Bremer 50 

Nina. By Miss Bremer 50 

The President's Daughters. By Miss 

Bremer 25 

The Banker's Wife. By Mrs. Gore.... 50 

The Birthright. By Mrs. Gore 25 

New Sketches of Every-day Life. By 

Miss Bremer 50 

Arabella Stuart. By James 50 

The Grumbler. By Miss Pickering. ... 50 

The Unloved One. By Mrs. Hofland. 50 

Jack of the MU1. By William Howitt. 25 

The Heretic. By Lajetchnikoff. 50 

The Jew. BySpindler 75 

Arthur. By Sue 75 

Chatsworth. By Ward 50 

The Prairie Bird. By C. A. Murray. 1 00 

Amy Herbert. By Miss Sewell 50 

Rose d'Albret. By James.... 50 

The Triumphs of Time. By Mrs. Marsh 75 

The H Family. By Miss Bremer 60 

The Grandfather. By Miss Pickering: 50 

Arrah Neil. By James 50 

The Jilt 50 

Tales from the German 50 

Arthur Arundel. By H. Smith 50 

Agincourt. By James 50 

The Regent's Daughter 50 

The Maid of Honor 50 

Sana. By De Beauvoir 50 

Look to the End. By Mrs. Ellis 50 

The Improvisator©. By Andersen 50 

The Gambler's Wife. By Mrs. Grey.. 60 

Veronica. ByZschokke 50 

Zoe. By Miss Jewsbnry 50 



mo* 

53. Wyoming $ 50 

54. De Rohan. By Sue 50 

55. Self. By the Author of "Cecil" 75 

56. The Smuggler, By James 75 

57. The Breach of Promise 50 

58. Parsonage of Mora. By Miss Bremer 25 

59. A Chance Medley. By T. C.° Grattan 50 

60. The White Slave v l 00 

61. The Bosom Friend. By Mrs. Grey.. 50 

62. Amaury. By Dumas, 50 

63. The Author's Daughter. By Mary 

Howitt 25 

64. Only a Fiddler ! &c. By Andersen.... 50 

65. The Whiteboy. By Mrs. Hall 50 

66. The Foster-Brother. Edited by Leigh 

Hunt r 50 

67. Love and Mesmerism. By H. Smith. 75 

68. Ascanio. By Dumas 75 

69. Lady of Milan. Edited by Mrs. 

Thomson 75 

70. The Citizen of Prague 1 00 

71. The Royal Favorite. By Mrs. Gore. 50 

72. The Queen of Denmark. By Mrs. Gore 50 

73. The Elves, &c. By Tieck 60 

74. 75. The Step-Mother. By James 1 25 

76. Jessie's Flirtations 50 

77. Chevalier d'Harmental. By Dumas. 50 

78. Peers and Parvenus. By Mrs. Gore. 50 

79. The Commander of Malta. By Sue.. 50 

80. The Female Minister , 50 

81. Emilia Wyndham. By Mrs. Marsh. 75 

82. The Bush-Ranger. By Charles Row- 

croft 60 

83. The Chronicles of Clovernook 25 

84. Genevieve. ByLamartine.. 25 

85. Livonian Tales 25 

86. Lettice Arnold. By Ms. Marsh 25 

87. Father Darcy. By Mrs. Marsh 75 

88. Leontine. By Mrs. Maberly 50 

89. Heidelberg. By James 50 

90. Lucretia. By Bulwer,... 75 

91. Beauchamp. By James 75 

92. 94. Fortescue. By Knowles I 00 

93. DanielDennison, &c. By Mrs. Hofland 50 

95. Cinq-Mars. ByDeVigny. 50 

96. Woman's Trials. By Mrs. S. C. Hall 75 

97. The Castle of Ehrenstein. By James 50 

98. Marriage. By Miss S. Ferrier. 50 

99. Roland Cashel. By Lever. I 25 

100. Martins of Cro' Martin. By Lever... 1 25 

101. RusselL By James 50 

102. A Simple Story. By Mrs. Inchbald.. 50 

103. Norman's Bridge. fyj Ife^.^sx^.^ ^ 

104. AXaxa&t&fe %. ***** 

1 105. Hugo* QrcdMan. ^5*wbr» 
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mom 

106. The Wayside Cross. ByE.H.Milman.$ 25 

107. The Convict. By James 50 

108. Midsummer Eve. By Mrs. S. C. Hall 50 

109. Jane Eyre. By Currer Bell 75 

110. The Last of the Fairies. By James.. 25 

111. Sir Theodore B rough ton. By James 50 

112. Self-Control. By Mary Brunton 75 

113,114. Harold. ByBulwer 1 00 

115. Brothers and Sisters. By Miss Bremer 50 

116. Gowrie. By James. ..V. 50 

^J7. A Whim and its Consequences. By 

J. James 50 

118. Three Sisters and Three Fortunes. 

ByG. H. Lewes 75 

119. The Discipline of Life 50 

WGTfThirty Years Since. By James 75 

iftUMary Barton. By Mrs. Gaskell 50 

life. The; Great Hoggarty Diamond. By 

^ "Thackeray 25 

fi&. The Forgery. By James 50 

<8*. The Midnight Sun. By Miss Bremer 25 

I&, I^fft^axtons. ByBulwer 75 

1*7. MoVa&itflfell. By Mrs. Marsh 50 

l}fe. J MyUncte-tbeCurate . 50 

Wd. TBe^d^initm. By James 75 

ti$0. The Green -Harrd. A " Short Yarn " 75 
131. TSH*foflfthe m&ress. By Meinhold 1 00 

f&. Shirley*.- •• By- Gurrer Bell 1 00 

f&. TW^fflHfem....?/. 50 

1ft. OonstaWltfn&aS ByG. C. H 50 

135. ^^dwa^^SiaAi^By Miss Sinclair. 1 00 
i$6. Hands not-Heartfr.- Py-Miss Wilkinson. 50 
l"#T. •^l^^4mInfetoiffi 2n 1W'Mrs. Marsh.. 50 

I9&. Ned Allen.- '-ftWttktf&y 50 

139. l^bt^d^tthSng. .«^*ulwer. 75 

£&). TheMoidofOrleans.::-.u%.?P.V. 75 

f&JA)faiwm*---Bfm&TG<M&k 50 

flte. kWt&wy^Mrtkwj&temfk so 

1413. fl^nal¥Ksth^W fI ^^tt^rton.. 50 

14*. ^rideandIr^s'elu^on.^.^7i^.P.V... 50 

^.lThtf^d^fcCHes%pl^tfaAfes r :.,iu 50 

&6. Julw.Howftrd:---By-!Vfef^mttirt*rt>®^^ 50 

os .9M&8B' 1 U :i)l. . . .•svuirmtk btw. sm c J. -*«o 
os ..iope-.»»%».%r.-.:»;i^;/iM.^mi.a^X. .c»o 

m. alhe-^tli^s'i'^By^^miAfcfi'Jiw^ -$o 
150. Wto$^U$'ohltfioy>mWlB^tiktttl& .300 

te\. Olive* BvtheAutl»r-ef"Th*Qeflvies" 50 
fife. Henry ^n1e«W«^%3tow;i.©.a<iX. -Oft) 
fSS. .Time r the35tfel^^i^vMt«pl^r%ti. .^0 
f#4. The • Gommifieionert • • .©WEufte*lQ7.fcI 1-^0 




1*7. -Th6Dftt^h*^16f.^J^I B^^ttllOid. .^0 
188. Stua<«.€>f.Duntem«&.^y-B^di96MU .08 
?•? ..line.Norton%W«y/ftta.W...^awaUwX. -QS3D 
f#9. ArtburConwa^r®VGal)t.B{^]J[»lf»& - lift> 
M)J The Eat*sf 'By^cSes.^lWgaUoa:..*!^ f S#0 

nso 
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f$4. .FloreoW«A(^vill^iiBy5lr^>»UTt«Mr .^5 
f^J-Ravenseli^Y9.B^rsJ^twQi^(Uil^ .GK) 
ftB.I .Mmn^X%erifift'|B^'£e^erArjir;Al^LO0a 
1^7. The . Head. of. -th* sltairftyl B^M&fe .101 

os ..M«l^fcl.^':U.^y^..^uiud^aija.^ .808 

$09. .Falk<mbu*gt tt.«.„„*»*;ttilttraIA. .*W 
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PRIOj 

171. Ivar; or, The Skjuts-Boy. By Miss 

Carlen $ 5( 

172. Fequinillo. By James 5( 

1 73. Anna Hammer. By Temme 6( 

174. A Life of Vicissitudes. By James... 5( 

175. Henry Esmond. By Thackeray. 5( 

176. 177. My Novel. ByBulwer... i 5( 

178. Katie Stewart ; 21 

179. Castle Avon. By Mrs. Marsh 6( 

180. Agnes Sorel. By James 5( 

181. Agatha's Husband. By the Author of 

"Olive" 5( 

182. Villette. By Currer Bell 71 

183. Lover's Stratagem. By Miss Carlen. 5< 

184. Clouded Happiness. By Countess 

D'Orsay 5< 

185. Charles Auchester. A Memorial 71 

186. Lady Lee's Widowhood 5< 

187. Dodd Family Abroad. By Lever.. ..1 21 

188. Sir Jasper Carew. By Lever 71 

189. QuietHeart 2J 

190. Aubrey. By Mrs. Marsh 71 

191. Ticonderoga. By James 5( 

192. Hard Times. By Dickens 54 

193. The Young Husband. By Mrs. Grey 54 

194. The Mother's Recompense. By Grace 

Aguilar '. 7i 

195. Avillion, &c. By Miss Mulock X 2 

196. North and South. By Mrs. Gaskell. 5' 

197. Country Neighborhood. By Miss Du- • 

puy 5' 

198. Constance Herbert. ByMissJewsbury. 5 

199. The Heiress of Haughton. By Mrs. 

Marsh 5 

200. The Old Dominion. By James 6 

201. John Halifax. By the Author of 

"Olive," &c 7 

202. Evelyn Marston. By Mrs. Marsh.... 5 

203. Fortunes of Glencore. By Lever 5 

204. Leonora d'Orco. By James 5 

205. Nothing New. By Miss Mulock.....* 5 

206. The Rose of Ashurst. By Mrs. Mars, 1 * 5 

207. The Athelings. By Mrs. Oliphant. ... 7 

208. Scenes of Clerical Life 7, 

209. My Lady Ludlow. By Mrs. Gaskell. 2 

210. 211. Gerald Fitzgerald. By Lever... 6 
212. A Life for a Life. By Miss Mulock.. 5 
$13. Sword and Gown. By Geo. Lawrence 2 
ffi4. Misrepresentation. ByAnnaH.Drury.l 
$fi5. The Mill on the Floss. ByGeorgeEliot 7 

$F6. One of Them. By Lever 7 

9(7. A Day's Ride. By Lever 5 

*tol tfdtice to Quit. By Wills 5 

#19. -A- Strange Story 1 

£00. *Brow4i, Jones, and Robinson. By 

ST ifg^Wlope 5 

221. TAtotfSrfcke's Wife. By John Saunders 7 

222. S4fr*^l&ke's Good Work. By J. C. 

OS ..Jeaffreson 7 

228. .The .Professor's Lady 2 

224. Mistress and-Maid. By Miss Mulock 5 

225. AuwHdltt#dJ* By M. E. Braddon .. 7 
026. Uar-Fington,... By Lever 7 

227. Sylvia-'* Loventf^By Mrs. Gaskell .... 7 

228. A-First. Friendship. & 

229. ADackNight'-sWotfe. By Mrs. Gaskell 5 

280. Couni^«lGi»WaV.<lBy>E. Marlitt 2 

281. ^.(Mw«^xrA^tElia«pTabor ;. 7 

282. JfcOfintitfSinois'HjK.e 5 

283. £ive>i&Downp^%<$&ifeson 1 A 

m. MMfo.FoU.rimf&idntek J 
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FBIOB 

Mary Lyndsay. By Lady Ponsonby.$ 50 

Eleanor'd Victory. By M. E. Braddon 75 

Rachel Ray. By Trollope 50 

John Marcbinont's Legacy. By M. 

E. Braddon. 75 

Annie Warleigh's Fortunes. By . 

Holme Lee 75 

The Wife's Evidence. By Wills 50 

Barbara's History. By Amelia B. 

Edwards 75 

Cousin Phillis 25 

WhatWillHeDoWithlt? ByBulwer.i 50 
The Ladder of Life. By Amelia B. 

Edwards *...... 50 

Denis Duval. By Thackeray 50 

Maurice Dering. By Geo. Lawrence 50 

Margaret Denzty's History 75 

Quite Alone. By George Augustus Sala 75 

Mattie: a Stray... 75 

My Brother's Wife. By Amelia B. 

Edwards 50 

Uncle Silas. By J. S. Le Fanu 75 

Lovel the Widower. By Thackeray.. 25 

Miss Mackenzie. By Anthony Trollope 60 

On Guard. By Annie Thomas 50 

Theo Leigh. By Annie Thomas 50 

Denis Doone. By Annie Thomas.... 50 

Belial 60 

Carry's Confession ... 75 

Miss Carew. By Amelia B. Edwards. , 50 
Hand and Glove. By Amelia B. Ed- 
wards 50 

Guy Deverell. By J. S. Le Fanu . ... 50 
Half a Million of Money. By Amelia 

B. Edwards ." ".., 75 

The Belton Estate. By A. Trollope... 50 

Agnes. By Mrs. Oliphant.... 75 

Walter Goring. By Annie Thomas.. 75 

MaxwellDrewitt. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell 75 

The Toilers of theSea. By Victor Hugo 75 



Miss Marjoribanks. By Mrs. Oliphant. 50 v s 324. 

True History of a Little Ragamuffin. 325. 

By James Greenwood 50 326. 

Gilbert Rugge. By the Author of "A 827. 

First Friendship" 1 00 328. 

Sans Merci. By Geo. Lawrence 50 329. 

Phemie Keller. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell 50 330. 

Land at Last By Edmund Yates.... 50 331. 

Felix Holt, the Radical. By Geo.Eliot. 75 332. 

Bound to the Wheel. By John Saunders 75 333. 

All in the Dark. Bv J. S. Le Fanu . 50 334. 

Kissing the Rod. By Edmund Yates 75 335. 

The Race for Wealth. By Mrs. J. H. 336. 

Riddell 75 

Lizzie Lorton of Greyrigg. By Mrs. 837. 

Linton 75 338. 

The Beauclercs, Father and Son. By 339. 

C. Clarke 50 340. 

Sir Brook Fossbrooke. By Cbas. Lever 50 841. 

Madonna Mary. By Mrs. Oliphant . 50 342. 

Cradock No well. By R.D.Blackmore. 75 343. 

Bemthal. From the German of L. 344. 

Mnhlbach 50 

Rachel's Secret 75 345. 

The Claverings. By Anthony Trollope. 50 

The Village on the Cliff. By Miss 346. 

Thackeray 25 347. 

Played Out. By Annie Thomas 75 

Black Sheep. By Edmund Yates 50 348. 

Sowing the Wind. By E.Lynn Linton. 50 1 349. 

Nora and Archibald Lee 50\ 
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293. 
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295. 
296. 
297. 
298. 
299. 
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301. 
302. 
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805. 
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311. 

312. 
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316. 
317. 

318. 
319. 

320. 
321. 

322. 

323. 



FBIOB 

Raymond's Heroine ...$ 50 

Mr.Wynyard'sWard. By Holme Lee. 50 

Alec Forbes. By George Macdonald 75 

Ho Man's Friend. By F.W.Robinson. 75 

Called to Account. By Annie Thomas 50 

Caste 50 

The Curate's Discipline. By Mrs.Eiloart . 50 

Circe. By Babington White 50 

The Tenants of Malory. By J. S. Le 

Fanu 50 

Carlyon's Year. # By James Payn 25 

The Waterdale Neighbors 50 

Mabel's Progress 50 

Guild Court. By Geo. Macdonald... 50 

The Brothers' Bet. By Miss Carlen. 25 
Playing for High Stakes. By Annie 

Thomas. Illustrated 25 

Margaret's Engagement. 50 

One of the Family. By James Payn. 25 
Five Hundred Pounds Reward. By 

a Barrister 50 

Brownlows. By Mrs. Oliphant. ....... 38 

Charlotte's Inheritance. Sequel to 

"Birds of Prev." By Miss Braddon 50 

Jeanie's Quiet Life. By Eliza Tabor. 50 

Poor Humanity. By F. W. Robinson 50 

Brakespeare; By Geo. Lawrence 50 

A Lost Name. By J. S. Le Fanu. ... 50 

Love or Marriage? ByW. Black.... 50 
Dead - Sea Fruit. By Miss Braddon. 

Illustrated 50 

The Dower House. By Annie Thomas 50 
The Bramleighs of Bishop's Folly. By 

Lever I....... 50 

Mildred. By Georgiana M. Craik.... 50 
Nature'B Nobleman. By the Author 

of "Rachel's Secret" 50 

Kathleen. By the Author of "Ray- 
mond's Heroine" 50 

ThatBoyofNorcott's. ByChas.Lever 25 

In Silk Attire. ByW. Black 50 

Hetty. By Henry Kingsley 25 

False Colors. B v Annie Thomas 50 

Meta's Faith. By Eliza Tabor 50 

Found Dead. By James Payn........ 50 

Wrecked in Port. By Edmund Yates 50 

The Minister's Wife. By Mrs. Oliphant 75 . 

A Beggar on Horseback. ByJas.Payn 35 

Kitty. By M. Betham Edwards 50 

Only Herself. ■ By Annie Thomas .... 50 

Hirell. By John Saunders 50 

Under Foot. By Alton Clyde 50 

So Runs the World Away." By Mrs. 

A. C. Steele 50 

Baffled. By Julia Goddard 75 

Beneath the Wheels 50 

Stern Necessity. By F. W. Robinson 50 

Gwendoline's Harvest. By James Payn 25 

Kilmeny. By William Black 50 

John: A Love Story. By Mrs. Oliphant 50 
True to Herself, By F. W. Robinson 50 
Veronica. By the Author of "Ma- 
bel's Progress " 50 

A Dangerous Guest. By the Author 

of "Gilbert Rugge" 50 

Estelle Russell 75 

The Heir Expectant. By the Author 

of "Raymond's Heroine" 50 

Which is the Heroine? ., - ^ 

TnfeN\N\fcxv^\tt^<s&* ^j"\&sse&s»sst ^ 
CoWVm.. 
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PSIOB 

In Duty Bound. Illustrated $50 

The Warden and Barchester Towers. 
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CHAPTER I. 

IT is ten years ago to-day since John 
Elphinston preached his first sermon in 
our parish-church of Cove Bossington. 

How well I remember that Sunday, and 
the sermon, and the preacher! I can shut 
my eyes and look away over all the chasm 
of years, and see him* standing in the queer, 
ugly little pulpit, speaking with an earnest- 
ness quite new and strange to us. It was 
the earnestness of a man who has fought 
for his faith through peril, through scorn, 
through many a doubt and fear; who has 
had to slay many a dear old prejudice, and 
unclasp hands with many a cherished opin- 
ion, on his way to freedom ; the earnestness 
of a man who having, like Spenser's Knight, 
seen in the dim gray dawn the glorious face 
of his Faery Queen, God's own truth, can rest 
no longer day or night, but must wander, 
faint, weary, yet pursuing, through the whole 
great forest of life, until he. stands face to 
face with her again. 

As I said before, it was very strange. We 
had never heard the like before. No won- 
der that Cove Rossington went home to its 
midday dinner that Sunday morning full of 
speculation about this man, who seemed a 
setter-forth of strange doctrines. No won- 
der that people asked each other of his 
views, and questioned to what " party " he 
belonged. For though every sentence of his 
short sermon quivered with life, and though 
his whole manner, from the first moment of 
his entering the church, bore the stamp of 
the most solemn reverence, still not a word, 
not a gesture, not the cut of a vestment or 
the expression of an attitude, hinted to us 
whether we were to set him down as " High," 
" Low," or ".Broad." And, after all, for the 
generality of hearers, is not the settlement 
of that question of more importance than 
what a man teaches of the truth which he 
has been able to learn f 

For myself, I. knew but little of parties 
then — the vital importance of them, the 
fierce strife which they engender; and so 
the question did not much trouble me. I 
only felt that religion was being taught to 
me as I had never heard it taught before, in 
a way that upset a great many of my old 
established notions. Yet it was religion, 



my conscience told me that, and therefore 
the notions must go their way, dear as they 
had been to me. 

And then something in the voice of the 
preacher, a strong Northumbrian accent, not 
often heard, in the pulpit, but familiar enough 
to some of us dwellers at Cove Rossington 
now, from its. use among the coal and iron 
people of the district, took me back to the 
old days when I did not even know little, 
but, better still, knew nothing, of church 
parties ; back to the days of my girlhood, 
when I had sat by my father's side in this 
same church, on just such a sunny Easter- 
day morning, and looked through the open 
casement of one of the chancel windows 
away to a white-sailed vessel, slowly lessen- 
ing and lessening in the blue-sea distance. 
For now, as then, that little casement was 
open, and a vessel. with white sails spread 
was gliding out from behind the headland 
of the next bay. .Only it was not the vessel 
I had gazed after so wistfully in the old 
long-ago days. I might listen to the sermon 
quietly enough now, as I had not been able 
to listen to it then. 

I little thought that John Elphinston 
would ever become so closely knitted up 
with my own life, or that so much of its 
sweetness should come to me through him. 
J listened to him with that pleasant surprise 
which freshness always brings. I could not 
help seeing into myself more than I had ever 
done before, by the vivid lightning flashes 
which struck from his words upon my life. 
But when we hear a man for the first time, 
especially a man whom we expect to hear 
often again, we perhaps think more of how 
bright the lightning is — supposing there is 
any at all — than what it reveals to us of 
ourselves. There will be time enough to 
consider that afterward. 

I kept looking at my father to see how he 
took it. I don't think my father generally 
listened with much attention to the sermons 
in Cove Rossington church. He worshiped 
reverently during the prayers, joining in 
them with a child-like humility, which, for a 
man of his keen, penetrating intellect, was 
very beautiful. After the text was announced 
he usually folded his arms, and o» Vwfc. ^ 
complete «fe^\»xwsXKsya. ^ass\fe <ss«*. "\&®» H»rk>«, 
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lief when he had worked through, I suppose, 
to the end of some intricate mental process. 
Once, when our curate — not John Elphinston 
— was enlarging on the torments of the lost, 
unfolding before us with terrible minuteness 
the horrors of the bottomless pit, filled with 
its struggling masses of men, women, and 
children — though how the children had come 
there he did not stop to explain — I glarfced 
across to my father, and saw upon his face 
the most perfect expression of victorious 
tranquillity. As soon as we were out of the 
church porch, he told me he had discovered 
that the lines On an astronomical problem, 
sent him by one of the Cambridge professors, 
were hyperbolas. Of the pit he had heard 
nothing at all. Happy man ! 

But on this Sunday morning, after John 
Elphinston had flung out upon us a few of 
his fiery sentences, my father gathered him- 
self up into an attitude of attention, and his 
eyes never more wandered from the keen 
young face in the pulpit. And all through 
the afternoon, as we sat in the big bow-win- 
dow of our old parlor, watching the little 
waves curling and breaking on the beach 
below, he was talking about the new curate 
— wondering by what paths he had climbed 
to the height where he stood, and what per- 
ils he had conquered to reach it. 

Afterward we had our walk by the sea. 
Always on fine Sundays we walked there, 
and saw the sun go down behind the distant 
headlands. Then my father came in and 
settled down to his reading, or sat in his 
easy-chair, with shut eyes and folded hands, 
I speaking never a word to him, for I knew 
his thoughts were great thoughts, which I 
could not follow ; and the world where his 
intellect found its home was a world in 
. which I could not dwell. 

I have often said to myself that I would 
write down the story of my earlier life, so 
that if the days ever come when I am old 
and lonely, I may, without any painful effort 
of memory, recall it, living over again the 
old times, remembering, as each recorded in- 
cident brings them back, the hopes, joys, 
friends, sorrows, chances, and changes of the 
days that are no more. I think it is wise 
thus to keep the past in our possession. Old 
in face and form we may become, but old in 
heart we can never he, while we lovingly re- 
member our youth, while what we did then, 
what we enjoyed, what we suffered, what we 
won to and what departed from us, is faith- 
fully kept in memory's records. 

I treasure my past as a nation treasures 
its archives. I like, in quiet, solitary even- 
ings, to live my life again. Not, indeed, 
that there was ever any thing grand or 
heroic about it. I think few women have 
Jiad a more humdrum experience outwardly 
than myself. Few have made less noise in 

(? world, or have had less incident to re- 
»• Yet a landscape which, as we walked 



through it, seemed tame and uninteresting, 
looks beautiful enough sometimes, when from 
the upland to which we were climbing we 
look back and see it in sunset purple. For 
me now the past is fair with the fairness 
which long distance gives to years, which as 
they came and went seemed only full of a 
monotonous calm. Now the very pain, the 
long waiting and watching, the wastes of 
solitary toil and endeavor, the mountainous 
peaks of some sharp particular grief, the 
long level reaches of commonplace duty, 
make up for me a picture which autumn's 
after-glow turns into a beauty of its own. 

And sq, while there is light enough, I will 
write the story of that past, so that when the 
evening comes, and the companions of my 
life have dropped away from me, and I wait 
alone till the time comes for me to go to 
them, I may not he quite alone, having them 
with me still in what I can remember of 
them. There comes to me now the last verse 
of an old song which says just what. I feel 
about the ending of the day, and the sadness 
which must always come with it: which 
gives, too, that touch of fireside warmth, 
making one forget the sadness, nay, even 
long for the night to come, that one may 
gather home and be at rest : 

" When all the world is old, lad, 

And all the trees are brown, 
And all the sport is stale, lad, 

And all the wheels ran down, 
Creep home and take your place then 

The spent and maimed among ; 
God send yon find one face there 

Ton loved when all was young !" 

And because it is never likely now that any 
early-loved friends of mine will he ready for 
me at that fireside, I will begin to make for 
myself this remembrance of them and of the 
old times, to he a resting-place most sweet 
and pleasant when all else is strange. 



CHAPTER H. 

Cove Rossington is now a popular wa- 
tering-place, with a spa, a saloon, a prome- 
nade, a band, gorgeously fronted hotels with 
very dingy-looking back premises, magnifi- 
cent shops, which blossom in all the colors 
of the rainbow during three months of the 
year and collapse for the other nine, inter- 
minable lines of terraces with apartments to 
let, rows of bathing-machines, dejected don- 
keys shuffling uneasily about under their 
dirty-white saddle-cloths, v a circulating li- . 
brary, a croquet club, and all the other 
abominations of " a popular resort." 

But well-nigh half a century ago, when 
my childhood began there, it was as primi- 
tive a little tillage a& you. might find all 
along the "Northern fco««,t. 3tvb>\» ^\*kw> * fc&- 
1 Buie in the cliffs mforafc& gra&aaXVs , Nte ^^ 
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fringed with gorse and stunted foliage, down 
to the sea, a few cottages had been built for 
the fishermen who plied their craft in the 
quiet bay. Above these, on a sort of plateau 
formed by some Old World land-slip, stood 
about a dozen old-fashioned houses, all stone.- 
built and thoroughly respectable, with well- 
established gardens and plenty of hardy 
trees around them, and a general air of com- 
fort which only old-fashioned houses can 
have. They were chiefly inhabited by wid- 
ows and daughters of church dignitaries, 
who had retired hither from neighboring 
cathedral cities. 

Half a mile away from us stood Rossing- 
ton Castle, the pride and glory of the place. 
The outer walls and keep dated from the 
fourteenth century, or even earlier. All the 
rest of the original building was gone, and 
the actual mansion was rather a tumble-down 
place, quite good enough, however, for its 
owner, Lord Rossington, an atrocious old no- 
bleman, wealthy, wicked, and childless, who 
kept the place shut up like a prison, never 
showed himself at church or anywhere else, 
and who might have been a mummy for any 
thing we knew to the contrary, except that 
now and then some story of his meanness or 
tyranny struggled out to light. 

But still, whatever he might be, his castle 
looked very picturesque up there on the top 
of the cliff, standing out above the stunted 
fir-trees, its gray old keep battered by five 
centuries of sea-breeze, and riddled by the 
cannon-balls of Plantagenet invaders. And 
if neither he nor his agent took any notice 
of poor little Cove Rossington, beyond re- 
ceiving the rents twice a year, never built 
new houses, never repaired old ones, discour- 
aged Dissenters and other public improve- 
ments, and, so long as he got a certain royal- 
ty upon haddocks and herrings, never asked 
himself how the poor fishermen lived — well, 
somehow, we managed to get along after our 
own irregular fashion, and I don't think we 
could have been very wicked, after all ; for 
nearly every one went to a place of worship, 
and we only had one policeman, who never 
did any thing but walk about and look im- 
portant. 

We had a coast-guard too, but they, like 
the policeman, only needed to walk about, 
not even looking important; for no smug- 
glers ever vexed the calm of Cove Rossing- 
ton Bay now, whatever they might have 
done in times past. Still, we were rather 
proud of our coast-guard. It was the one 
outward and visible thing which linked us 
with the government of our country. We 
felt that our little stretch of sea-beach was 
of some importance in his Majesty's domin- 
ions — that we were worth taking care of 
and looking after — that we were a part, if 
only a small part, of that kingdom whose ab- 
solute power and glory we never saw, except 
now and then, when some splendid war-ves- 



sel slowly crossed our bay in the distance, 
with sails spread, and royal colors proudly 
floating at the mast-head. 

Between us and the Castle stood Cove 
Rossington church, aii exquisite little gem, 
though mouldering and crumbling, of early 
English architecture; and hard by was 
the Rectory, occupied by Lord Rossington's 
brother. Of course he was much too great 
a man to mingle, except in a strictly profes- 
sional character, with us dwellers midway 
down the cliff, and we rarely saw him, save 
in the reading-desk and pulpit. Besides, he 
lived away from the place as much as he 
could, leaving his duties to a neighboring 
clergyman, who rode over to preach on a Sun- 
day morning, and afterward made a rapid 
tour of the village, to see if any one was sick 
or dying. We scarcely ever had a funeral, 
though, for in those days the Cove Rossing- 
ton people seldom died, except of old age. 

Ever since I could remember, we lived in 
the same house, one of the best of the old? 
fashioned places under the cliff. My father, 
who was a Cambridge man, and had been 
professor of mathematics in one of the col- 
leges, came there for my mother's health soon 
after they were married, supplementing their 
little income by occasional literary work. It 
was a comfortable, roomy old house, one end 
fronting the valley and the bit of beach, so 
that we could sit in our parlor and see the 
fishermen dragging up their boats and un- 
loading them, or the coast-guard gossiping 
with a stray captain from the next harbor, 
or the lads mending the big brown nets that 
were spread out on the sands. Always there 
was something to be done, something to be 
looked at, on that bit of beach. 

Behind, an unkept wilderness of a garden 
rambled away up the cliff, so shelving that 
it could scarcely be cultivated, except in one 
place. But it was splendid for a child to 
play in, being full of pleasant nooks and 
corners, with overhanging bits of rock, under 
which caverns could be scooped out, and hol- 
lows which caught the water on rainy days, 
and made lakes for the launching of paper 
boats. At the end of the garden, almost 
half-way up the cliff, was an old pear-tree 
stump, forming a delightful seat, from which 
we commanded a splendid prospect of the 
bay, and over the south headland into the 
next harbor, Shagmouth Port. If we climb- 
ed quite to the top of the cliff, we could look 
north and south along the whole deeply in- 
dented coast-line, past bay after bay, head- 
land after headland, until^in the far distance, 
only a fine clear line rat? out to the horizon, 
marking the extremest point of the Northum- 
brian sea-board. 

Our house must have been rather an im- 
portant one in its day, for there was a big 
extinguisher nearly a foot lo\^\^^KNsskR>Xs^ 
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her sedan-chair from balls or card-parties. 
And we had a few bits of good oak earring 
left round the mantel-pieces and door-ways, 
'and a square of stained glass, with a coat of 
arms in it, over the staircase window. Per- 
haps some Bossington dowagers might have 
lived in it once, and minuets might have 
been danced, and many a game at cards 
played in our pleasant old bow-windowed 
parlor. I can not tell. I only know that 
we lived a quiet enough life there, my father 
and mother both being people given to re- 
tirement, and loving each other too much to 
care for a great deal of society outside. 

I can only just remember my mother, for 
she died when I was five years old. Then 
Aunt Lois, my father's maiden sister, came to 
live with us. She was a generous, practical, 
good -hearted woman, full of housekeeping 
cares, unapproachable in pickling and pre- 
serving, the best manager of servants in all 
the country round, a gentlewoman of the 
good old school, rigid in her ideas of propri- 
ety, looking down with righteous scorn on 
every thing modern ; particular to a nicety 
about laces and linen, though upper clothing 
could not be too plain for her. How I re- 
member being dressed by her from six to six- 
teen, in winter brown stuffs and summer gray 
hollands, which a huckster's daughter now- 
adays would laugh at, though my crimped 
frills were of transparent, silken fine cambric, 
and my handkerchiefs, all duly hemmed and 
marked by myself, of the daintiest lawn! 
That was my aunt's way in every thing — 
perfect neatness, expensive quality, but no 
display; and all that ought to be white, 
white as the driven snow. 

I often think that my father must have 
tried her very much, though her fine old- 
fashioned notions about the reverence due 
to the master of a house from all its women- 
folk never allowed her to betray in word or 
gesture the least sign of impatience. For, 
like most profound mathematicians, he was 
very unpractical in domestic matters, and 
never could remember the exact hour for 
dinner, or the proper collects to be read at 
morning and evening prayers. My aunt 
had a little frame made, like a day-of-the- 
month case, and a card within it, with " Din- 
ner at one " written in large, bold letters. 
This card she used to set before him when 
he was reading or writing, and I have even 
known her to pin it to the right cuff of his 
joat when he was going for a walk, or there 
would have been no telling when he might 
come back again. 

Since my mother's death he had given 
himself up almost entirely to literary aud 
scientific pursuits. He was one of those 
men who never marry again, not being de- 
pendent upon domestic companionship. One 
love in a life was enough for him. That love 
had been most tender, gentle, and faithful. 
Years after her death, when I was old enongh 



to understand about such things, I learned 
how my mother's little possessions, the books 
she cared for, the articles she had in daily 
use, even every scrap of paper with her writ- 
ing upon it, had been treasured up by her 
husband, though he seldom spoke of her, 
and never used any words of endearment in 
mentioning her name. 

I often wonder, as I look at the children 
of the present day, with their endless toys, 
books, dolls, pictures, pantomimes, fancy 
balls, juvenile parties, and the rest of it, 
how I managed to make such a happy 
thing of my own solitary childhood. For 1 
never went to school, my father and aunt 
between them managing my education ; and 
I had no playmates, and picture-books were 
not in those days, and dolls I never cared 
for ; and I am sure very few luxuries, except 
that of being let alone, ever came into my 
life. Yet, looking back upon it now, it 
shines for me in a golden morning light 
most fair to see. What a joy the finding 
of the first lilac-streaked crocus in my own 
special bit of garden round that old pear- 
tree stump 1 What a perpetual wonder the 
setting of the sun in a splendor of crimson 
and gold behind the Shagmouth headland! 
What a world of delight in the little rock 
pools on the beach, full of waving sea-weeds 
and purple sea-anemones! What delicious 
danger te stand on the extremest low-water 
mark and let the waves come lapping tip to 
my very toes, or even rush past me, and leave 
me standing like an island in the midst of 
what seemed, until the wave came back, a 
limitless expanse of ocean. 

Then I used to scoop out caverns in the 
garden, and inhabit them in the character 
of a mermaid, pinning a long green, petti- 
coat round/ me, to make the semblance of a 
tail, and decorating myself with bunches of 
sea-weed, that being the appearance of the 
creature as described to me by Rollekins, 
the coast-guardsman, who had seen plenty 
of them in his sailor days. Occasionally my 
amusements took a religious turn. I remem- 
ber spending three days in building up a pil- 
lar of stones and mud, and then I perched 
myself on the top of it, after the manner of 
Simeon Stylites, of whom I had read in a 
book of devotions belonging to my aunt ; 
but I fell down and bruised my knees, and 
tried saintship no more. 

Did I say, though, that I had no compan- 
ionship f That was quite a mistake. Bplle- 
kins, the coast-guardsman, was my guide, 
philosopher, and friend. Many and many 
a chat have we had together on the beach, 
I seated on a convenient bit of rock, he 
smoking his pipe and raking up the black 
sea-weed, with which he used to manure his 
little garden. And the stories he could 
tell! What need had I of picture-books 
while they lasted? Stories of flying fish 
and leaping porpoises ; of sharks and whales 
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and Portuguese men-of-war ; of sea-serpents 
and mermaids ; of shores where the rocks 
were coral and pearl, and the shells pnrple 
and silver ; and caves where tresses of sea- 
weed hung, jeweled all over with diamonds 
and rubies, and the sands were of gold, and 
the walls of agate — huge, high walls, every 
inch of them as beautiful as the lovely little 
pebbles I picked up on the Cove Rossington 
.beach, dappled with crimson and green, and 
shiniug like the purest marble when the 
waves rushed over them. That the stories 
were not true, what matter? How many 
are that we listen to, with quite other than 
childish wonder and delight? They were 
true for me, every word and picture of them, 
and did their work in feeding my young life, 
and fostering that sense of the grandeur and 
mystery of Nature which after-knowledge 
can never disappoint. Rollekins told me 
nothing more wonderful than I have since 
found out for myself. 

Twice a year, when the gooseberries were 
ripe, and again when the apples began to 
show their rosy checks to the summer sun, 
I went to have tea with Rollekins and his 
wife, in their little cottage at the north end 
of the beach. On these occasions I was 
dressed as particularly as if I had been go- 
ing to church or anywhere with my aunt 
Lois, having my Sunday frock on, and my 
best buckled shoes, and a clean* crimped 
frill. I was never asked out to tea by any 
one else, except Miss Fidger, of whom more 
will be said hereafter. Mrs. Rollekins used 
to show me the curious things which her 
husband had brought from foreign parts, 
and regularly every time I went — and I 
could not have been fewer than a dozen 
times — I used to have the same tumblerful 
of shells to play with. I think I knew ev- 
ery one of them by heart, with every streak 
and mark and spot upon it; but I loved 
them none the less for that, and I looked 
them over with grave, serious interest, and 
put them back in the glass, and then turned 
to Mrs. Rollekins for the piece of short-cake 
which was always given me afterward. 

People don't like their children to be 
asked out to tea by coast-guardsmen's wives 
now, and perhaps, if they did, would think 
that a garden pinafore was good enough for 
the children to go in. Yet I have seen many 
a little girl come back in ribbons and mus- 
lins and flowers from her pantomime or fan- 
cy ball with a less smiling face than I, in 
gray holland and crimped frill, used to bring 
home from my bi-annual visits to Rollekins's 
wife. And I say to myself, with a smile, 
that there are no days like the old days, 
and no joy like that which comes of the 
simple life and the homely tastes and the 
unspoiled child-heart. 



v 



CHAPTER HI. 

Dwelling now in the full light of mod- 
ern civilization which has of late years, 
arisen upon Cove Rossington, I look back 
with a sad, regretful smile to the dear old 
village of my childhood. How peaceful and 
primitive were the ways of our life then! 
What quiet content we found in keeping 
that part of our baptismal vows which en- 
joined upon us the renunciation of the world, 
with its pomps and vanities. Though really 
I don't see how we could have done other- 
wise than keep it, seeing that we were eight 
miles from the nearest town ; that there was 
no means of conveyance to it, save a rickety 
old coach once a week, or a carrier's cart on 
market days ; that we had only one draper's 
shop in the village, aud that nothing but the 
most modest of carpet - dances could ever 
take place in the old-fashioned houses round 
about us. 

There were about a dozen respectable 
families in the place, of which my father's 
occupied perhaps as good a position as any. 
There was something about the lofty sim- 
plicity of his character, joined with his * 
known reputation for scientific learning, 
which caused him to be more looked up to 
than if he had been very wealthy, or able to 
make a great show in society. And my aunt 
Lois, though plain and straightforward in 
the extreme, was yet every inch a lady of 
the old school, with all the traditional ob- 
servances of good - breeding about her, and 
that fondness for soap and clean linen which 
was then, as now, one of the distinguishing 
marks of a gentlewoman. 

The rector, being nearly always away, 
counted for nothing. Then there was the 
doctor, a very stately old gentleman, with 
ample private means. I am sure he needed 
them, too, for his patients were few and far 
between. Next to him lived two maiden 
ladies, daughters of a former judge in India, 
then the widow of an archdeacon, a pleasant, 
genial old lady, with heaps of china and for- 
eign curiosities in her drawing-room ; then 
an old admiral and his wife, both full of 
pleasant stories and jokes ; then some offi- 
cers' daughters. My aun t's particular friend, 
Miss Fidger, completed the upper-class pop- 
ulation of the place. 

Her proper name was Fitzgerald, but as 
the fishermen and other poor people who dis- 
liked long words always called her Miss Fidg- 
er, I shall do the same. I wish every one 
distinctly to understand, however, that even 
in the closest, most familiar Intercourse, we 
never used such a freedom. For if there was 
one thing we Cove Rossington people prided 
ourselves upon more than another, it was a 
due observance of the courtesies of life. vx 
our daily intercowTSfc, ^^^asss^^^^^sss^ 
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Miss Fidgets father was an officer, but as 
he died when she was very yonng, she had 
been obliged to battle with the world on her 
own account, and that had given to her man- 
ners a piquant little touch of independence 
which was quite charming. She had never 
tried ; either, to keep up her youthful appear- 
ance, finding, I dare say, that the aspect of 
middle age was more in her favor when hav- 
ing to depend upon herself. Accordingly, 
though she could not have been more than 
fi ve-anoVthirty when I was a young girl, she 
received the consideration of a person quite 
in middle life, and used to wear caps and 
mittens and kerchiefs just like a woman of 
fifty. 

She had been governess in some great 
family until past thirty, when, a little prop- 
erty falling to her, she was able to rent a 
small house at Cove Rossington, and live in 
peace and quietness for the rest of her days. 
Her old pupils evidently respected her very 
much, for they often came to see her, lords 
and ladies though they were, and I don't 
think even the Rossington people themselves 
had finer game than found its way into Miss 
Fidger's tiny larder during the hunting and 
shooting season. She was a comical little 
woman, full of chattering vivacity and in- 
telligence, joined with a touch of that half- 
defiant independence which sits so pleas- 
antly sometimes upon those who have spent 
their earlier years among military people. 
She had a great contempt for appearances 
when not backed up by any thing else. She 
never felt conscientious scruples about car- 
rying brown-paper parcels in our one village 
street, when her maid was too busy to carry 
them for her. And if she caught sight of a 
welcome visitor coming up her little garden 
path, she would rush out and open her own 
front door with a guileless freedom which in 
the present day would be considered simply 
barbarous. But then we all of us did the 
same. Do I not know for certain — and now 
that they are both dead there is no harm in 
saying it of them — that the two Miss Moss- 
villes, daughters of the late Indian judge, 
used regularly to put on white linen aprons 
and wash up their own breakfast things in an 
old china bowl brought into the dining-room 
for that purpose f And I myself, in later 
days, have many a time laid the cloth for 
dinner without in any perceptible degree 
losing my self-respect or the respect of oth- 
er people. But, as I said before, times are 
changed now, and we are changed with 
them. 

I think my aunt and Miss Fidger must 
have taken to each other because they were 
so extremely unlike, the only point at which 
their characters converged being honest, con- 
scientious kind-heartedness. Their outward 
appearances were as different as any thing 
could possibly be. My aunt was tall, spare, 
and dark ; Miss Fidger was little, light, and 



plump. My aunt wore her garments tight- 
ly reefed in about her, like the sails of a 
cutter in a stiff breeze ; Miss Fidger was a 
dancing mass of curls and ribbons and frills, 
soft vapory clouds of lace, flowing outlines 
of kerchief and sleeve, and had a general air 
of waviness and irregularity about her. My 
aunt went straight to any thing she had to 
do, and straight back again; Miss Fidger 
was always dotting about and stooping to 
pick up some little unforeseen duty. Miss 
Fidger talked five-and-twenty to the dozen, 
as the country people say ; my aunt weigh- 
ed out her words as a careful grocer his 
goods, giving you as much as honesty re- 
quired, but not a fraction over. 

Again, Miss Fidger dipped into every 
thing that was going — politics, poetry, 
news of the day, religion, literature ; read 
her Times like a man of business, and could 
always tell you how Parliament was get- 
ting on. My aunt scarcely ever read any 
thing except the Bible, the Prayer-book, and 
the cookery-book. But these, I verily be- 
lieve, she knew by heart, only stumbling a 
little, may be, over the exact number of eggs 
to be used in all the different varieties of 
puddings ; or the order of the Thirty-nine 
Articles, with the heading of each. Miss 
Fidger was the most delightfully loose- 
handed housekeeper that ever muddled up 
bakers', butchers', and washer-women's bills 
in one indiscriminate mass. My aunt guided 
her affairs with a discretion that bordered 
upon severity, and would search with pa- 
tient perseverance up and down innumera- 
ble items of expenditure, to hunt out the 
lurking half-penny or farthing which pre- 
vented her weekly accounts fronn balancing 
with mathematical accuracy. Miss Fidger 
did her plain work with bewitching untidi- 
ness, a stitch here, a stitch there, and an- 
other somewhere else, like the outposts in a 
carelessly guarded camp. My aunt — but do 
I not remember still, with sentiments little 
short of awe, the squares of darning in her 
best linen sheets, masses of stitches, close, 
even, regular as a Macedonian phalanx ; and 
am I not conscious now of visiting throes of 
remorse whenever middle-aged laziness be- 
guiles me into cheating a shirt wristband 
of its orthodox number of rows of stitch- 
ing, or carrying each separate stitch over its 
proper number of threads f 

Between ourselves and the honest rough- 
handed fishermen who formed what may be 
called the lower classes of Cove Rossington, 
both we and they frankly recognized the 
existence of a gulf deep, impassable as that 
which separated Dives from Lazarus ; only 
with a difference, the fishermen having 
crumbs enough on their own tables to save 
them from the necessity of desiring those 
which fell from ours. Of any painful effort 
to keep them in their place we never dream- 
ed ; and they, on thfcii \*axt,a& \\tUa thought 
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of making faces at us, or grudging us the ad- 
vantages which better education and larger 
leisure afforded us. They were independ- 
ent in their way, perhaps more so than our- 
selves, for the deep sea was their funded 
property, and it yielded them a percentage 
limited only by their own industry. There 
was a decent school in the place, founded 
centuries ago by some benevolent Rossing- 
ton lord for the education of their children, 
and a charity for widows and orphans ; and 
when a fisherman's boat was lost at sea, we 
always made a subscription to help to build 
him a new one. 

In politics we were mostly conservative. 
As for behavior, I have said before that our 
one policeman had nothing to do but Walk 
about. As for morals, we paid our bills half- 
yearly, never running into debt or buying 
things that we could not afford, simply for 
the sake of outshining our neighbors. As 
for religion, we went to church regularly 
every Sunday of our lives (wind and weather 
permitting), said our prayers in peace and 
quietness, listened with due reverence to the 
rector's exceedingly short homily, and then 
cheerfully dispersed to our one-o'clock din- 
ners or five-o'clock teas, with a sense of duty 
done which was very comfortable. 

Of course I do not say that this was the 
noblest life possible for us. We might have 
been wiser people, more looked up to, more 
respected, if we had not limited ourselves to 
the low content of doing our duty in that 
station of life to which it had pleased Prov- 
idence to call us. We might have made a 
better figure in the world if we had given 
a little more attention to outside show, if 
we had lived on borrowed capital, run our 
tradesmen to ruin, and spread our sails in 
approved modern fashion upon the sea of 
credit. 

All I can say is, that we were very com- 
fortable. If we did not live fast, we lived 
long, and generally managed to keep what 
few brains we had in proper order to the 
last. Also we managed to live in love and 
charity with our equals, in peace with our 
superiors -r- said superiors being the rector 
and the lord of the manor — and in complete 
good-will with those beneath us. So that, 
though I smile over the old times, with the 
smile we give to a child's innocent and lofty 
ignorance of the world's ways, still I wonder, 
after all, whether it was not better with us 
then than now. 



CHAPTER IV. 



So the years went on, until I was a girl 
of eighteen, tall and well-grown, with bright 
eyes and a wholesome color and plenty of 
tossing brown hair of my own. But life was 
just the same in the old-fashioned house un- 
der the cliff. My father, grave, studious, \ 



simple, reserved, worked on at his mathemat- 
ical or scientific investigations, sometimes 
spending whole days in a laboratory at the 
top of the garden, from which issued occa- 
sional odors and explosions hard to be under- 
stood; sometimes sitting quietly for hours 
andhours in his own special recess of the bow- 
windowed parlor, working through some in- 
tricate calculation or subtle train of specu- 
lation, quite undisturbed by our feminine 
pursuits or conversations ; for he possessed 
the rarest powers of abstraction I have ever 
known, and could at any time, in any place, 
make for himself his own atmosphere of re- 
flection, in which he moved calmly through 
the winds and storms of whatever might be 
passing around him. 

My aunt Lois, active, vigorous, matter-of- 
fact, kept house, managed the servants— of 
whom we had three, besides the man Who 
looked after the little pony - carriage— and 
sorted at due seasons her almost unfathom- 
able stores of fine linen ; in which last oc- 
cupation, as also in cooking and giving-out 
of stores, I was allowed to help her. But the 
reins of government Aunt Lois never gave 
out of her own hands. I never made a 
pudding without being watched rigorously 
through every stage of its process, or weigh- 
ed out the week's supply of groceries with- 
out seeing every single separate thing weigh- 
ed again by my aunt before it was allowed to 
go into the kitchen ; and as for doing any 
thing on my own responsibility — buying a 
bonnet or a dress, altering the position of a 
single bit of furniture, or ordering the pony- 
carriage for a drive — I should no more have 
thought of doing such a thing at eighteen 
than in the days when I climbed to the top 
of my Simeon Stylites pillar, or perched on a 
bit of cliff to hear Joe Bollekins's mermaid 
stories. 

Not, I think, that I was wanting in in- 
tellect. My powers of perception and ob- 
servation were, keen in proportion to the 
narrowness of their scope. My own world 
of thought I had — my own world of opinion 
— my own world of literature (Aunt Lois, 
being ignorant of books herself, never in- 
terfered with my choice of them) — my own 
world of imagination ; but in all things out- 
side of these I was governed by my father 
and my aunt. What they said seemed al- 
ways best to me ; what they did was done so 
simply and so dutifully that I could not but 
respect, even where I did not understand* 
It was not a life of repression, nor want of 
sympathy ; it was only a life so absolutely 
shielded from responsibility that, while in 
understanding I was a woman, in experience 
of the world I was a child. 

I may say here, and I say it now, after a 
close if not large observation of men and 
women, that I have nev«t %wwa. «ss^ *s*r> \r> 
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natural to me then that he should be as he 
was. People who have only been accus- 
tomed to see great things never wonder at 
them. A mountain has no mystery to the 
child who has slept under its shade, or been 
warmed by its shelter, all his life. Only 
when he goes away for a little while and 
comes back to it, or when fate has sent him 
forth to live his life in the plains, does he 
begin to feel what an influence it was to 
him — what a silent grandeur and protection 
there were about it. So, until I knew the 
world a little, my father was no wonder to 
me. But now, contrasting him with other 
men, he stands apart from them in a strange 
sort of solitude. 

He was humble as a child, and quite un- 
conscious of any great gifts. It was a pleas- 
ure to him to think, to search into things, to 
bring the light of his great, calm intellect 
into a focus upon obscure subjects. And the 
result of such light he freely gave to those 
who. cared to ask it of him. With research, 
speculation, induction, my father's power 
ended. A singular want of executive force 
kept him from being what is popularly call- 
ed a "great man." Others kindled their 
torches at his fire, and then went forth to 
illuminate the world, which thanked them 
loudly for their light ; and when my father 
read their praises, he only smiled. 

I think his pride, which always lay side 
by side with, his humility, had something to 
.do with this extreme carelessness of recog- 
nition. He despised all fame but the very 
highest and purest, and that he knew must 
r come to a man, not be sought by him. He 
would have felt it an insult to be pointed 
out by ordinary people as a genius, a phi- 
losopher, or any thing of that sort. I have 
known him, when we have been walking in 
Limeport (our nearest town), turn down a 
side street and go into a shop, to avoid meet- 
ing men from whom he had received flatter- 
ing letters about his own investigations and 
discoveries. 

Then, too, he valued science more for its 
own sake than for any honor it could bring. 
The successful working-out of a problem was 
a complete joy to him. What might result 
from that working-out he left to others. He 
would spend days and days over the work, 
trying calculation after calculation, until 
a solution was reached, which solution he 
would send to the mathematician who had 
propounded the problem, and then think no 
more about it. I do not say that such men 
—men who love knowledge in the abstract 
—are of the most use in the world ; but I do 
say there is a greatness of simplicity about 
them which those can not have who rush 
into the world to tell it all they know, and 
then come back fussing and panting with 
their meed of praise. 
Daring his quiet life in Cove Eossington, 
apart from society or amusement, my father 



built up for himself among men of science a 
reputation which few have overpassed. I 
have sat in that old bow-windowed parlor 
and seen the leading savans of England ask- 
ing his help aud counsel in their work. As- 
tronomers would bring their calculations to 
him to be verified. Mathematical professors, 
preparing books, would send him their proof- 
sheets to look over. He was nearly always 
in correspondence with scientific chemists 
about some experiment or other. What 
Cambridge and Oxford dons had only talk- 
ed about he had accomplished; and yet to 
the general public his name was utterly un- 
known. 

Unknown, simply because he did not care 
to make it known. I have often listened to 
him as he talked with brisk, practical men 
of science, because, as I grew up, I learned to 
understand more of their conversation, and 
I have heard him suggest new theories, pro- 
pound ideas, plans, experiments, which, if 
carried oat, would produce great results. 
The practical man used to listen eagerly, 
make notes, ask questions ; a correspondence 
followed, my father shut himself up in his 
laboratory for days, amidst smells and explo- 
sions on a small scale. By-and-by the scien- 
tific world was startled by some important 
discovery — a new light, a new application 
of motive power, a new color in dyes, a meth- 
od of reducing labor in some manufacture, a 
suggestion for simplifying machinery. 

" This is what you were talking about the 
other day," I would say. " The idea is yours. 
That professor has worked it out, and all the 
praise is given to him." 

"Never mind, child," my father would say, 
very quietly. " It matters little who finds 
out a thing, so long as the world is better for 
the finding-out." 

And the gold medals, and the big diplo- 
mas, and the laurels of fame, were given to 
the active, practical man, my father's grand 
gray head left quite uncrowned. But that 
never troubled him. 

After I was grown up I became much more 
a companion to him. Not, of course, that I 
could go with him into his great tracks of 
thought and analysis, but he took pleasure 
in teaching me what little I could learn of 
astronomy and rudimentary science ; and I, 
in my turn, tried to help him by copying 
manuscript for the press, or sketching dia- 
grams for the engravers to copy. I had had 
lessons from a drawing-master in Limeport, 
and could etch very neatly, and make up 
pretty enough little pictures of coast scen- 
ery. My master suggested that I should try 
wood-engraving, which I did with fair suc- 
cess, though I had never yet made any prac- 
tical use of it. It was an amusement to me. 
I used to spend many an hour sitting on the 
pear-tree stump, making little sketches of 
the "beach, and. tta ftffafeTO&w., a&&^* <Htt&V 
i guard, and the &\ivp&v&£ Vol tVi* \y&.^ \ «s&. 
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then at night I used to copy these sketches 
on the blocks, but that was the end of them. 
• Once, however, my father was preparing 
an astronomical book for the press, and I 
did the diagrams for him. * They were to be 
carefully copied, and given to a lithogra- 
pher. 

My father seldom praised me. He was so 
accustomed to give the very best he could 
to every thing he undertook, and even that 
best appeared to him, in his great humility, 
so far from what might have been done, that 
the thought of merit in connection with it 
never entered his mind. But when I brought 
him the copies which I had prepared so care- 
fully, he looked pleased, and said, 

" Dora, these are well done. Why should 
you not engrave them for me on wood, in- 
stead of having them done by the lithogra- 
pher? It will be a good employment for 
you. At any rate, you can try." 

I did, and succeeded, too. In due time 
the book was published, and in one or two 
of the reviews special credit was given to 
the careful manner in which the diagrams 
had been prepared. But I think it was my 
father's praise which pleased me most, the 
feeling that I could be of use to him. My 
first attempt encouraged me to go on. I 
sent some of my other etchings to the same 
publisher, and he bought them for the illus- 
tration of a story-book which he was bring- 
ing out. After that I frequently worked for 
him ; and though I was never paid very lib- 
erally, still the very fact of being able to 
work, of having some way by which I could 
express myself to the outer world, was a 
possession to me better than silver and gold. 
A girl who can work need never be discon- 
tented, especially if that work be in the 
smallest degree a result of the creative fac- 
ulty within her. I had established a sort 
of link between myself and those who could 
understand me, and what I could not say in 
any other wly I said in those little coast 
pictures, which were for me what the ex-° 
pression of their thought in verse or music 
is to the poet and artist. And I do not think 
any chrysalis woman, with her wings yet 
folded close around her, was ever happier 
than I, with my father and Aunt Lois, in 
that old house under the cliff. 



CHAPTER V. 

The one upon whom Time had laid his 
hand most heavily during those years was 
my old friend of the coast-guard, Joe Rolle- 
kins. He met with a severe accident while 
exercising with his company. Making a false 
stroke with his cutlass, the weapon glanced 
aside, and wounded him in the ankle. 

The hurt proved more serious than had 
been expected. Perhaps, during his early \ 



days, a more than average allowance of grog 
had become incorporated with Joe's system, 
so that his blood did not take kindly to 
wounds and bruises ; or perhaps his sturdy in- 
difference to pain made him careless of do- 
ing much to stop it. At any rate, the wound' 
festered and spread, and the end of it was 
that Joe had to lose his foot. He was then 
pensioned out of the company ; joined two 
other men in buying a boat, and earned his 
living by fishing. 

During the time he was laid up, more than 
a year, we supplied him with all sorts of 
books, some of them of a kind that sailors 
do not generally care for. Joe had a great 
deal of shrewdness and common sense, aud 
plenty of intelligence, though he had not been 
in the way of feeding the latter upon whole- 
some literature until this accident gave him 
opportunity. Within that year, while he 
was confined either to his bed or a chair by 
the fire, he read through Gibbon's " English 
History," his " Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire/' and Milner's " Church History," be- 
sides books of popular science. For tales 
Joe cared nothiug. 

" Law ! Miss Dora," he used to say, when 
I took him the most exciting story I could 
find, " you might as well give a baby skim- 
milk as had been used to cream all its life. 
" Why, I could better the best of them there 
a thousand times over, and have plenty more 
left when I'd done. An old salt like me 
don't need go to a printed book for his yarns. 
But the t'other sort, miss, does me good. I 
never heard tell of such like goings-on. 
Why, they beat the lion and the unicorn all 
to bits, did them old Roman chaps." 

And Joe would give me an abstract of his 
reading which showed how thoroughly it 
had taken possession of him. 

He came out of that illness quite a differ- 
ent man. A fresh set of ideas had been put 
into his mind ; his thoughts had a new store 
of material to work upon. His desire for 
knowledge became a real hunger and thirst 
to him, and what he read and wjhat he heard 
were made his own by keen attention ; and 
with it all he kept his broad, honest sim- 
plicity of nature, so that an hour of his com- 
pany was as refreshing as it was original. 

We still used to go to see him regularly 
on a Sunday afternoon. These visits were 
to my father what general society is to most 
people. When he was tired of speculating 
and theorizing in his own province of ab- 
stract thought, revolving in his mind ideas 
to which no material shape could be given, 
it was a relief to turn aside for a while to the 
keen, racy realism of the old sailor, and in his 
sharp criticisms upon men and things, and 
his vivid stories of sea-life and foreign sights 
and sounds^, find the recreation which social 
intercourse, to a shy, reserved rnxs^ V&^\ssss*- 
self, could nOT«t^gre«; - ^ 
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queerer if it wasn't himself, Miss Dora/' Joe 
would say sometimes; "bat he's one of 
them sort as it doesn't do to go a bit farther 
than what yon can stand to and prove; for 
he's down upon you like a shot, if yon start 
throwing the hatchet a bit farther than yon 
can fetch it back again ; and I don't know 
but what it's the best way, too. But law, 
Miss Dora, the stories I have told to you 
when you've been set on them rocks, and 
you looking at me as innocent all the time. 
I wouldn't do it again, for as pleasant as it 
was." 

But if Joe was obliged to keep to facts in 
my father's company, he had plenty of them 
to keep to, so that the interest never flag- 
ged. 

One Sunday afternoon my father and I 
went to the cottage as usual. It was in the 
late winter-time, when Joe had few visitors ; 
but, to our surprise, we found a gentleman 
there, a sea-faring man apparently, with the 
weather-beaten look that even young sailors 
have. But he was not very young — over 
thirty, I should think, by the dashes of gray 
in his beard, and the little lines about his 
eyes when he smiled. Joe's face was all 
over rejoiceful pride as he introduced the 
stranger to us. 

" To think, sir, of his coming all the way 
from Bonnermouth to see me, because him 
and me was abroad together when I served 
under Captain Merry, and he was midship- 
man. And he heard tell I was ashore here, 
aud naught would serve but he must come 
right away, just like a gentleman as he is, 
and there isn't a better nowhere," 

"Ay, Joe," put in Mrs. Rollekins. "And 
the tobacco. Don't you go forgetting the 
tobacco." 

"As it isn't likely, Betsy ; and it's as good 
as gold — none of your two-penny mixtures, 
as haven't a bit of nature in them. I never 
get none like it, let alone what yon bring 
me, Miss Dora, and has done ever since you 
was a little bit of a thing no higher nor your 
arm-chair." t 

The gentleman smiled. 

"I see you know the way to a sailor's 
heart," he skid. And then he and my fa- 
ther and Joe got into conversation, while 
Mrs. Rollekins, who was rather a chip in the 
porridge where conversation was concerned, 
took me into the back garden to show me 
her crocuses. 

"He thinks a deal of my husband," she 
began, when we were out of hearing. " It 
stands to reason he must, by his coming all 
that way from Bonnermouth port just to see 
him. But law, Miss Dora !" 

And Mrs. Rollekins nudged me confiden- 
tially, and nodded at me in a mysterious man- 
ner, as if to hint that there were more things 
in heaven and earth that I had dreamed of 
in my philosophy. 

" There's plenty thinks a vast of my hus- 



band. He knows a deal, he does, and si 
a scholard as you won't find in all CoveE 
sington. I declare, Miss Dora, to hear 1 
talking about the sun getting round ' 
epileptic, would go to your very heart. \ 
as simple as a child about his Tittles. 1 
might put him off every morning with a 
of dry bread and bacon fat— only Vm i 
the woman to do it." 

And Mrs. Rollekins smoothed her ap 
complacently. She knew what was due 
a " scholard." 

Poor Betsy ! I never saw a woman y 
had a finer appreciation of the supreme rij 
of man to be reverenced and cooked for 
his natural inferior. And, to do her h 
band justice, he never took advantage oft 
amiable superstition. I don't think t 
people had ever been happier all their li 
than Joe Rollekins and his believing Bet 

When we came back the three men w 
deep in a discussion as to the best meth 
of rigging. There were few things my 
ther could not talk about, and with the < 
rectness of knowledge and observation, 1 
They were at issue upon the proper posit 
of the knots in sloop rigging, and he as! 
the stranger to come to our house next < 
to see an old, rather rare book on seam 
ship, which would settle the question. T 
exchanged cards. The gentleman's m 
was Rae Morrison. A good Northumbi 
name, I thought, full of straightforwardi 
and purpose, like the face of the man i 
owned it. 

Next day he came and staid for dinner ^ 
ns. It was very pleasant to hear him t\ 
He was so different from the dry prof 
ors who were always poking about ami 
mathematics and motive forces. I hapji 
ed to be doing some wood-cuts, from sketc 
I had made on the beach. He seemed rs 
er amused to sec me at such work, and i 
very much interested when I told him 1 1 
doing it for the publishers. He knew nc 
ing about wood-cutting, he said, but he i 
evidently quite at home in etching ; for w 
just a few bold, masterly strokes he m 
quite a different thing of one of my pictu: 
showing me how to indicate the dista 
better, a thing which had puzzled me v 
much, until, by putting a boat midway, i 
a sea-gull in the foreground, he made it co 
out beautifully. t 

Having something of our own to t 
about, we got along very comfortably 
gether. It was pleasant to have my w< 
looked at and admired. As I said before, : 
father very rarely praised me, because 
idea of excellence was so far above any thi 
I could generally reach. And as for Ai 
Lois, I believe she abstained on conscientic 
grounds from telling young people they < 
any thing well. So that a little encouraj 
ment went a long way with me. 

He and my latitat YiaA. \X\fevc talk abc 
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sloop -rigging. My father was always at 
home with any one who dealt simply in 
facts. The poorest, most illiterate man who 
had something to tell of his own actual ex- 
perience was sure of being listened to with 
respect. He was intolerant of any thing like 
' display. With inimitable quietness and hu- 
mor he floored showy people and exhibited 
their shallowness ; but he was always ready 
to pay attention to a man who could tell him, 
however plainly, any matter of personal ob- 
servation. I never saw him take so kindly 
i to any one as to Mr. Morrison. There seemed 
i to be something in them which found each 
li other out 7 and put away all strangeness and 
i reserve. 

■i Aunt Lois sat and knitted. She always 
s knitted scarlet wool petticoats in winter- 
's time, putting them away punctually, done 
i or undone, on the 21st of March, and taking 
a to little socks for the village children, until 
u we began fires on the 1st of November, when 
j the petticoats came out again. Aunt Lois 
h did every thing by rule, not expediency or 
i convenience. 

i She spoke but little to Mr. Morrison. I 

i could tell she liked him, because she knitted 
; on so quietly. When any one came whom 
i she did not like, or if the visit were extended 
so as to peril the punctuality of dinner, she 
would spend her displeasure upon the un- 
conscious pins and wool ; making desperate 
plunges and dashes, but speaking never a 
word. Mr. Morrison, however, left after an 
hour's chat, and she remarked when he was 
gone that he was a very decent sort of 
man. 

He came again, to bring back the book on 
seamanship which my father had lent him, 
and again he spent an evening with us. 
And once, which was better still, as I was 
coming out of Joe Rollekins's cottage, I met 
him, and he walked home with me, showing 
me pretty little bits of coast scenery all the 
way, and making up pictures for me. 

What a quite new thing it was for any 
one to take so much notice of me ! If I say 
that it was very pleasant, I suppose I only 
say what most other girls would have said 
who had lived as quiet a life as myself. For 
none of those musty old professors or wide- 
awake men of science had shown any inter- 
est in me. They had thanked me when I 
tapnght them arm-chairs and slippers — I 
think University life makes men keenly 
awake to their own comfort — and they had 
graciously accepted my services in handing 
them cups of tea, and replenishing the cigar- 
stand on the library mantel-piece; but as 
for looking upon me in any other light than 
that of a temporary waiting-maid, I don't 
think it ever entered their minds. And for 
my part, I beheld them afar off as beings of 
a superior order, and thought myself fortu- 
nate in being permitted to minister to the 
convenience of men who understood the d\f- 
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ferential calculus, and could predict the com- 
ing of comets. 

Mr. Morrison must have been at least half 
a dozen times to our house, and we had had 
many a pleasant chat, sometimes by our- 
selves, sometimes with my father and Aunt 
Lois, when, one Saturday afternoon, he came 
to bid us good-bye. His ship was sailing 
next day at sunrise. 

" From Shagmouth Harbor, I suppose f ' 
said my father. 

"Yes; Shagmouth is my port. You will 
see our ship, the Diver, Miss Dora, if you are 
awake early enough, coming out at day-break 
behind the south headland. But I suppose 
you will not be awake early enough." 

Why had he said that to me, I wondered, 
when he must have known that it was my 
father — always my father— who took his 
solitary walk in the garden before break- 
fast, and watched the sunrise many a morn- 
ing from the top of the north cliff? And I 
felt then, for the first time, a consciousness 
of something that I wished to keep to my- 
self. 

I went on with my etching, not answering 
him at all. And did he think, then, I cared 
so much for the Diver that I must needs be 
up at day-break to see it sail? Had I never 
watched a ship before creep out at morning 
tide behind that sunlighted headland, that 
the Watching of his should be so much f 

I did not say this, but I must have looked 
it, for he turned away U> my father, and went 
on telling him about this voyage ; how, in 
twelve months' time, he should be back again 
at Bonnerjnouth for a long holiday, and 
should perhaps spend part of the time at 
Cove Rossington, for he did not care to be 
smothered in the smoke and stench of the 
great manufacturing town. 

" We shall be very pleased," said my fa- 
ther, cordially. "You must come to see us 
whenever you like. If you care for our 
quiet ways, we shall always have a welcome 
for you." 

- My aunt Lois said the same, only in her 
more abrupt fashion. I spoke no word. It 
was not my place to offer the hospitalities 
of my father's house. We all said a pleasant 
good-bye to him, and he went away. 



\ 



CHAPTER VI. 

But I did see the Diver set sail, after all. 

Long before sunrise on that Easter-day I 
was awake, listening to the stroke of hour 
after hour from the church clock ; and as soon 
as it was light, I dressed myself, and sat at 
the window, to watch the white sails coming 
out from behind the headland. 

How many and masx^ *» w^^^sa^ ^r^x^. 
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brave ship cutting its way through the waves 
— whither? For who could tell what evil 
fortune might betide, or if she would ever 
come back, her perils safely overpassed, into 
that quiet port? Or if, instead of colors 
gayly flying, and white sails spread, she 
should return dismasted, shattered, and 
bruised, with story of death and danger to 
tell t 

Oh ! how I hoped it would not be so with 
the vessel which came gliding forth so si- 
lently now, with the morning lights and 
shadows gleaming upon its canvas, its wet 
bows flashing back the sunshine) How 
earnestly I watched it, and, half ashamed, 
said a prayer that he might come safely back. 
Mr. Morrison's ship — and little more than a 
month ago I had not so much as known that 
there was any .Mr. Morrison ! 

And why should I care so much f I said, 
tossing back my brown hair. And what was 
he to me, that prayers of mine should follow 
him? 

The breakfast-bell rang, and I had to come 
down, while yet the Diver seemed close at 
hand, and I could see the sails continually 
being shifted by the crew. My father and 
Aunt Lois had apparently forgotten all about 
it — at least they said nothing about it ; at 
which I was glad, partly because I was be- 
ginning to have a curious feeling of con- 
sciousness whenever Mr. Morrison's name was 
mentioned, and partly because it was rather 
pleasant to me to find that his ship was go- 
ing away watched by no one but myself. 

Life was never quite the same to me after 
that. There was always the feeling of some- 
thing waited for, something coming. I be- 
gan to remember and to hope, and to build 
castles in the air. I smile to myself now, 
recalling them. They were so exceedingly 
romantic and unsubstantial. In the present 
day, when love generally arises from the 
foam of a girl's fancy, in a neat one-horse 
brougham, surrounded by visions of Brussels 
stair-carpets and rose-wood furniture from a 
leading London warehouse, my dreams, which 
were entirely of long rambles with Mr. Mor- 
rison up and down the beach, or cozy chats 
with him in the bow-windowed parlor, Aunt 
Lois knitting away at those everlasting 
scarlet wool petticoats, would appear so ut- 
terly irrational, so without any sort of prac- 
tical point or purpose — at least, so far as 
an eligible settlement in life was concerned. 
But they were very sweet to me, for all 
that. 

I worked hard at my etchings, and was 
tolerably well paid for them. Better than 
that, I got an order from the same publisher 
for some more, which were to be completed 
by a given time. That was a fine thing Tor 
me, because, if I had had nothing to do — at 
least, nothing that I was obliged to do — I 
should most likely have spent half my time 
mooning about on the beach, and fancying 



things wjiich might or might not ever come 
to pass. 

The little bit of romance which had crept 
into my hitherto quiet life did, however, lie- 
gin to produce its effect. For the first time 
I was conscious of internal murmurings of 
discontent at the way in which Aunt Lois 
dressed me. It may seem strange that I had 
arrived at the mature age of eighteen with- 
out ever being conscious of them before ; hut 
whatever latent ideas of beauty I might 
have had, never expanded, until then, be- 
yond the drabs and browns of my winter 
stuffs and summer hollands, and the un- 
changeable white frill, beautiful exceeding- 
ly for its fineness, but in nowise calculated 
to bring out the color of the cheeks which 
bloomed rosily above it. 

How astonished the good aunt was when 
I asked her leave to buy some blue ribbons 
to put in my hair and dress 1 

" Blue ribbons to put in your hair, child! 
Get away with you, do ! Why, it was only 
this morning I was thinking of getting a 
fresh web of linen for you for aprons ; you 
do make your frocks so dirty with paddling 
about in the pools. Ribbons indeed ! Get 
you gone, and whisk those eggs for the 
sponge-cake." 

She was not vexed, though. I could see 
that well enough. That very evening she 
said to me, 

" Dora, I've been speaking to your father 
about those ribbons, and he doesn't make any 
objection. Only they must be paid for out 
of your own money. I haven't lived fifty 
years in the world to let chits of eighteen 
run up bills for finery. I never wore any 
thing of the sort myself when I was a girl." 

Dear Aunt Lois ! How she loved to put a 
bit of severity into every little kindness that 
she did, like the hard kernel of baked candy 
in the middle of her own favorite caraway 
biscuits. Of course I rushed off for my rib- 
bons, and spent a full hour in putting them 
on. How lovely the bit of color looked on 
the dead, quiet brown of my merino dress 
and the warmer brown of my hair ! And if 
I could make pictures that a London pub- 
lisher would buy, was it likely that I should 
not be able to put my ribbons on with a lit- 
tle bit of artistic taste f 

" Child, you don't look like yourself," said 
Aunt Lois, when I came down in all 1^e 
blushing consciousness of my own improved 
appearance. " To my thinking, you did bet- 
ter before. You'd as well leave blue ribbons 
for people who can't afford decent cambric. 
A crimped frill asks for nothing else." 

" No ; but a young face does," said I, not 
without a touch of sauciness. It is aston- 
ishing how the least little feeling of being 
pretty strengthens one's assurance. " I wish 
I had begun to wear them long ago." 

My aunt looked astonished, and said she 
wondered what had come to me. 
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' At tea-time she remarked to my father, 
with the oddest, most grotesque mixture of 
complacency and discontent in her face : 

" Well, brother, do yoii see what Dora has 
been doing to herself! For my part, I 
think she had better go in front of one of 
the shows next Limeport Fair ; she is get- 
ting a little bit too fine for such plain folk 
as you and me. w ■' 

My father looked up dreamily. Was it 
likely ho should ever take any notice of 
what I put onf He had been taking out 
spoonfuls of tea, and dropping them from a 
height into his cup, watching how the little 
bubbles were drawn by the big ones, and 
how the side of the cup made an attraction 
of gravitation for them both. I believe I 
might have been dressed like a pantomime 
fairy for any thing he knew, until Aunt Lois 
spoke, and he brought his attention to bear 
on me. A strange, sad, wistful look came 
over his face. 

"She grows very like her mother." 

And that was all he said. But Aunt Lois 
never interfered with my blue ribbons again. 



CHAPTER VII. 

That year passed over very quietly. I 
think almost any one else would have laugh- 
ed at such a life as we led. No visitors, ex- 
cept now and then an angular mathematical 
professor; no callers (Aunt Lois abhorred 
them, because they were sure to come when 
she was busy ; and then she received them 
with such, portentous aspect that the offense 
was never repeated) ; no amusements, save 
the long leisurely stroll on the beach in 
morning prime, or when the south headland 
showed one burning mass of purple at sun- 
set. A quiet man, musing over his own sub- 
tle thoughts; a bustling, practical woman, 
forever knitting,cooking, managing servants, 
or sorting over piles of linen ; between them, 
a girl with the freshness of her youth still 
upon her, but loverless and companionless, 
copying scientific manuscripts for her father, 
or etching for a London publisher, or learn- 
ing how to whisk white of egg into a solid 
froth for custard, or sitting at her window 
watching the vessels come and go upon the 
blue sea. A monotonous life, one might say, 
and yet how sweet it was! I think, if I 
might choose out any year of my life to live 
over again, it would be that year after Mr. 
Morrison went away. 

It seems curious to me now that I should 
have been so happy. That vague "per- 
haps," which might be only a form of polite- 
ness, was all. the foundation I had for my 
dreams and visions. And though the fancy 
that he would come back was always with 
me, though every thing I did was tinged by 
it, and every thing I planned had some sort 



of reference to it ; though our next meeting 
had been pictured a thousand times, still I 
used to tell myself that, after all, it was only 
" perhaps ;" and I used to try to make my- 
self feel that if it never did come to pass, I 
could be quite happy and contented, could 
go on with my etching and copying and 
cooking, just as if nothing had happened. 
How strong hope must be in a girl's heart ! 
how all -conquering her faith in her own 
happiness! With what sublime trust she 
takes a note-of-hand for coming joy, never 
doubting that the promise will be redeemed ! 
It is very beautiful, but one can not keep it 
forever. 

Mr. Morrison did come back, though. It 
was one Sunday afternoon. Every thing 
seemed to happen on Sundays. I had been 
for my walk alone that afternoon, and, re- 
turning, found him sitting with my father by 
the fire. They were talking of a new theory 
of tidal currents, a subject on which my fa- 
ther was preparing a paper for some journal ; 
talking so earnestly that they never heard 
me come in, and I had been standing there 
for a minute or two, in what was sweeter 
than any dream, because so real, when Mr. 
Morrison turned. 

Seeing me, he rose and stood quite still for 
a while ; then, with a flash of recognition 
lighting up his face, came and shook hands 
with me. 

"I beg your pardon/ I did not know/ 
you. You look so different. I thought at 
first it could scarcely be the Miss Dora I left 
here a year ago. What have you been do- 
ing?" 

" I don't know," I said, very quietly, go- 
ing to a chair by my father's side. I meant 
him not to see that I was so glad. And I 
had a pleasant sort of feeling that Ihad im- 
proved since he saw me last, else he would 
surely have known me again as quickly and 
readily as I knew him. That gave me just 
enough assurance not to feel shy or embar- 
rassed. I supposed it was the blue ribbons, 
and the new way of doing my hair, which 
had made the difference; but I can under- 
stand now that when a girl has for the first 
time awakened to what life may be and hold 
for her, when through twelve months all 
sweet and happy thoughts have been brood- 
ing in her heart, there may be a difference to 
those who see her again, more than blue rib- 
bons or braided hair can give. 

What a pleasaut Suuday evening that 
was ! It was enough for me to sit quietly 
by my father's side, knowing no more than 
that I was happier than I had ever been be- 
fore. But still it seemed quite natural and 
proper that Mr. Morrison should have come 
back to us. I took it — as I think most young 
people take the great joys of their lives — 
as a matter of coaxes. "Worj ^gassoSAJV^^s** 
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by its contrast with grief, to welcome day- 
light because the long dark night had gone 
before. 

Just so quietly! too, I heard him say he 
should be at Cove Bossington for a month 
or two. He was going to spend his holiday 
there, instead of at Bonnermouth. It was 
such a good place for sketching, and he had 
had no sketching for years now. And then 
he asked me about what I had been doing, 
and I found he remembered the very block 
I had been cutting when he came to see us 
before, and the places where he put in the 
sea-gull and the fishing -boat. That, too, 
gave me a strange sort of gladness. How 
pleasant it all was, and yet to think that I 
took it entirely as a matter of course ! 

My father was very pleased when he 
found that Mr. Morrison would really stay 
in the village. 

" Come to us whenever you like," he said. 
"I should like to have an afternoon with 
you over those tidal currents. I want to 
talk with some one who has studied the 
subject practically, and old Bollekins does 
not know enough about it. You see sailors 
are accustomed to do every thing so mechan- 
ically. They never go into the reasons of 
things, though Bollekins is far above the 
average for intelligence and insight." 

And then came the story of Joe's accident, 
and then another discussion on tidal waves, 
my Own thoughts making a pleasant under- 
song through it all. 

Mr. Morrison came very often to see us 
during that month. I suppose my father 
thought he came for nothing else but to talk 
over navigation, and theories of the tides, 
and methods of rigging ships. Probably it 
never entered Ms mind that the young girl 
who was growing "so like her mother" 
could, as that mother once did, dream dreams 
and see visions in which the old home and 
the old life had no part; or that a sober, 
middle-aged man whose hair was already 
dashed with gray, and whose face was tanned 
and weather-beaten, whose home, too, was 
by no fireside, but on the tossing sea, should 
think of falling in love with a child like 
myself. Else he would scarcely have left 
us together so often in the half dark of early 
evening, or allowed us to stroll by ourselves 
in the garden, as we did many and many a 
time, picking out subjects for pictures, and 
making water-color sketches of the differ- 
ent sunset effects. 

I have heard him say that he and my 
mother were boy and girl together, and nev- 
er knew how they came to love each other. 
He must have thought that love grew up 
always in that slow, unconscious way, that 
it could not flash into being through a sin- 
gle glance, a touch, and once beginning, go 
no more out. Or perhaps, if Mr. Morrison 
had been as full of foolish flatteries as most 
men are when they think themselves irre- 



sistible, my father might have had his eyes 
opened. But Mr. Morrison was not a mas 
who could make pretty speeches, or com- 
mend himself to ladies' notice by those solic- 
itous, attentive ways which leave no doubt 
as to their meaning. He was rather a plain- 
spoken man, with not even the indefinable 
charm about him which a winning address 
gives. And then he was grave and sedate, 
and very matter-of-fact, and not like a man 
who very much needed any thing that a 
woman, still less a child like me, could do 
for him. The pleasure he had in my fa- 
ther's conversation was quite enough to ex- 
plain his frequent visits to our house. 

I am writing this story to keep the past 
in my possession, to preserve those little 
bits of memory's mosaic work which might 
slip out and leave the picture of my life im- 
perfect. But I can never forget that month, 
and so I need not write about it. I remem- 
ber every day of it, from first to last. I nev- 
er watch the south headland pnt on its pur- 
ple glory without thinking how once I watch- 
ed it with Mr. Morrison. I never rest on the 
old pear-tree stump without recalling pleas- 
ant talks we have had there in the old times. 
I never look up and down the long coast- 
line, north and south, past the dark chasm 
of Cowan's rift, and away to the soft blue 
haze of the Northumbrian forelands, with- 
out feeling again the touch of remembered 
hands, and listening to the voice which 
makes my life beautiful for me. 

So I will say no more. For the first words 
of love to which we care to listen, like the 
first prayer we learned, or the last kiss 
which we took from dying lips, never pass 
out of our lives. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

The weeks of Mr. Morrison's stay at Cove 
Bossington were drawing to a close. His 
vessel was to sail very soon, but we did not 
quite know when. 

I was doing some writing with my father, 
the Saturday before Easter -day, when he 
came in to see us. He said then he was go- 
ing to sail next morning, or, at latest, the 
morning after. Then he said something 
about the pleasant time he had had at Cove 
Bossington, and I felt, rather than saw, that 
he was looking across to me, to know that I 
had found it pleasant too. 

A foolish pride came over me, and I stoop- 
ed over my writing, as though I did not 
hear. I felt vexed with myself a moment 
afterward, but then it was too late. He 
had changed the conversation, and was talk- 
ing with my father about the different ports 
at which the Diver was to touch. When I 
did look up, they were tracing the ship's 
course on a chart, quite too busy, apparent- 
ly, to take any notira oimfc. 
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I would not speak. I wonld not try 1 to 
make him notice me. Just a little sort of 
cross-current had come between us. I al- 
most think I felt rather glad that I was able 
to hurt him, and I knew he was hurt, or he 
would not have changed the conversation so 
quickly. 

Never mind ; he would come again in the 
evening to say good-bye to us, and then I 
would make it up by being very amiable. 
He always had come in on a Saturday even- 
ing before, and, this being the last night, 
he would be sure to come. I sat for a little 
while, pretending to go on with my writing, 
and then, with rather a lofty air, I went 
out of the room to help Aunt Lois in the 
kitchen. 

For Saturday was always a day much to 
be remembered in our house. Great were 
the performances in the domestic depart- 
ment. Stores were to be weighed out sepa- 
rately for the parlor and for the servants, 
accounts were to be received and entered in 
the housekeeping book. The clothes from 
the wash were to be sorted and ranged in 
their respective places. Every drawer was 
to be tidied, every cupboard set to rights, to 
say nothing of the scrubbing and purifica- 
tion which each individual capable of such 
a process, down to our dog Sweep and the 
white cat, had to undergo. 

Then, this being the day before Easter- 
Sunday, great culinary preparations were to 
be made. My aunt was one of those old- 
fashioned housekeepers who mark the great 
festivals of the year by certain appropriate 
dishes. On Christmas - day we had plum- 
pudding, made from a family recipe which 
was never allowed to be used on any other 
occasion. On New -year's -day, and on no 
other day, we had roast turkey. Pancakes 
made their appearance on Shrove -Tuesday, 
fritters on Ash- Wednesday, so that they are 
always connected in my mind with the 
Commination service. On Good-Friday we 
had salt fish, on Easter-Sunday veal, follow- 
ed by a most elaborate jelly, stuck all over 
with little dice of red aud gold. On Whit- 
sunday salmon and cucumber, let the price 
be what it might, and on Michaelmas-day a 
goose. Thus, as I always in my childhood 
had to repeat to my aunt the proper prayers 
for those seasons, my mind became a curious 
jumble of collects and cookery. 

So, on this Saturday, being Easter- eve, 
the jelly had to be made, and I had to make 
it, being watched carefully by Aunt Lois. 
It never took less than three hours,, from 
beginning to end, which, seeing that it was 
consumed in about as many minutes, ap- 
peared to me a somewhat questionable in- 
vestment of time. Indeed, I often wonder- 
ed why my aunt, who was so economical 
of every thing else, measuring her soap by 
inches, and weighing out the salt by ounces, 
could bear to see that most precious of a\l\ a\\7K?& &o c\os& V>\»^^ 



commodities swept away by whole hours 
in the Stirring of -custards, the whisking of 
eggs, or pounding of almonds. I think she 
must have looked upon festival cookery in 
the light of a religious duty. I remember 
the look of indignation, tempered, however, 
with pity, which she cast upon me one 
Easter -eve, when I proposed giving the 
suspended jelly-bag an occasional squeeze 
or shake to make the contents strain 
through a little quicker. She could scarce- 
ly have been more horrified if I had sug- 
gested giving the rector himself a jerk when 
he almost went to sleep in the middle of his 
own sermons. And yet, truth to tell, it was 
tedious work standing over that jelly-bag, 
watching the translucent drops fall one by 
one, with exquisitely provoking leisureli- 
ness, into the battlemented shape beneath, 
whence they were to emerge next dinner- 
time, a castellated mass, with tower and 
keep complete, stuck all over with the 
aforementioned little red and yellow dice. 

This morning, though, I watched them 
patiently enough, for, by my devotion to 
culinary duties then, I might measure my 
freedom to do as I liked in the afternoon, 
when, of course, Mr. Morrison would come 
to say good-bye to us. Happy freedom! 
And I had some rose-colored ribbons, wrap- 
ped up in silver-paper, ready, and I had 
lain awake nearly an hour the night be- 
fore, thinking over a new way of doing my 
hair. I need not be ashamed to confess it, 
for that was the last time I ever did any 
thing so foolish. 

It was done to no purpose. Mr. Morrison 
did not come in the afternoon. We finished 
tea, and settled down for the evening. I 
asked no questions. Aunt Lois sat very up- 
right, knitting away most vigorously. I 
fancied, when she spoke to me, there was a 
little more deference than usual in her man- 
ner, as if I were not quite such a child, after 
all. But that might only be because I had 
done' my work so well in the morning, and 
the jelly had turned out a perfect marvel of 
transparency. A girl who could make a 
jelly -castle like that, with not a turret 
broken or a battlement defaced, was surely 
worthy of a little respect. 

The evening wore on, but nothing was 
said about Mr. Morrison. I felt sure, from 
that, that his ship had been detained, and 
that he would spend Easter -day with us, 
sailing oh the Monday. Of course he never 
could have gone away without bidding me 
a regular good-bye. I fell to thinking how 
pleasant it would be next day. I would be- 
have better, and not be afraid of telling him 
that I had enjoyed his visit too. For I still 
felt a little uncomfortable sting when I re- 
membered my unconcerned manner in the 
morning, and my fofclv&% \» \sms^\s»^ > w'&ss£sv 
to \i* toutanBL ^nfla. ^A \ssMfiK&s ^sssS*^ 
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As the clock struck eight, my aunt Lois 
rose and- walked out of the room with a 
deliberation quite different from her usual 
manner when she remembered an order to 
bo given, or a rebuke to be administered in 
the kitchen. I could almost have thought 
she was offended, by her great air of dignity. 

My father sat by the fire, shading his eyes 
with his hand. He might have been busy 
over some intricate problem, only that, now 
and then, he sighed; and my father never 
sighed when the problems were only math- 
ematical. For me the silence was full of 
sweet and tender thoughts, sweeter and ten- 
derer because there was now no ^pride in 
them. 

" Dora, my child." 

"Yes, father." 

" Mr. Morrison told me this morning what 
he has been thinking about ever since he 
came to Cove Rossiugton, a month ago." 

My heart did not beat at all faster for 
these words. I thought it was most likely 
some new theory of tidal currents that thoy 
had been developing. Their conversation 
had been mostly about that, lately. That 
Mr. Morrison should talk to my father about 
me had never entered my mind. 

"Well, father," I said, cheerfully, " was it 
any thing very particular? He seems to 
have had so many things to talk to you 
about." . 

My father looked relieved. There was 
quite a change in his voice when he answer- 
ed me. 

" Well, Dora, I suppose it would be thought 
» rather particular, though I don't suppose it 
will make any difference now. Still, I think 
you may as well know about it, and so I 
asked your aunt to leave us together for a 
little while. Come and sit by me." 

I drew my chair close to him, so that my 
head almost touched his shoulder as I sat, 
and I laid my hand on his knee. That was 
the only caress, except our usual night and 
morning kiss, that ever passed between* my 
father and myself. His love for me, my 
reverence for him, were not such as needed 
to tell themselves in outward shows. But 
. we often used to sit together in this way by 
the fire-light, when Aunt Lois was out of the 
room. She did not like demonstrations of 
any kind ; and if, when I was a child, I hap- 
pened to put my arms round her, she always 
told me I was smothering her. 

My father cleared his throat and hesitated 
a little. I went on thinking my own sweet 
thoughts all the time. He would tell me all 
about it by-and-by. 

"Dora, Mr. Morrison wished to ask you to 
become his wife. But I told him you were 
far too young to enter upon any such en- 
gagement yet. I should not like your mind 
disturbed on that subject for years to come ; 
and I told him I was quite sure you had no 
thoughts of the kind." 



I do not think I said any thing for a long 
time. The words seemed not to carry much 
meaning to me. And my father scarcely 
expected that I should show great interest 
He said what he had to say with just a touch 
of annoyance. Evidently he was not pleased 
that such an overture had been made, and 
yet he thought it right that I should know 
about it. He just laid his hand on my 
shoulder when he had told me, and I pat 
my cheek down to it — that was all. 

" We must not lose each other, Dora, must 
wet" 

"No, father." 

"And when my child does marry, I hope 
she will marry some one who can stay at 
home and take care of her. I like Mr. Mor- 
rison very much, but I could not willingly 
give you to him." 

"I don't think you will ever need to give 
me to any one, father," I said, very quietly 
indeed. " I could like to stay with you al- 
ways now. Has Mr. Morrison gone f " 

" Yes — his ship sails to-morrow morning." 

"At day-break again f ' 

" Yes, at day-break. I was to say good- 
bye for him to you. I am glad that is over." 

And my father leaned back in his chair, 
and gave a long sigh of relief 

All this takes little time to tell, bat there 
had been many a break and pause between, 
and, for any thing I knew, we might have 
been sitting there a whole month, when Aunt 
Lois came back. 

"It has struck nine. Dear, dear," she 
added, in her brisk, vigorous way, " and yon 
have never thought of lighting the lamp ! 
How misty every thing does look, to be 
sure!" 

And indeed it did, specially for me. 

" I am sure it is time for you to go to bed, 
Dora. You will have a lot of singing to do at 
church to-morrow, and you were on your feet 
a great deal this morning with that jelly." 

I made no opposition. Indeed, it seemed 
the only thing left for me in the world to go 
to sleep. 

When my father kissed me and said good- 
night, there was a wistful, almost searching 
look in his face — the look that I remember- 
ed so well as a child, when any thing ailed 
me. A look of watchful, protecting love, 
that would let no evil come near to hurt me. 
While a daughter can see that look in a 
parent's eyes, 6he need ask no other blessing. 

And I am quite sure my father could 
not tell, from word or tone of mine that 
night, that any evil had come near to hurt 
me. 



CHAPTER IX. 

I do not think I quite realized it myself, 
either. It was quite too sudden and too 
strange. I went up into my room, taking 
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no candle with me, for the moon shone full 
into my window, and I tried to think about 
it a little. 

Mr. Morrison had asked my father to let 
me be his wife, and. my father had said no, 
for I was too young to think about such 
things. And I loved my father with a love 
outside of which all other love must stand.. 
And I had a feeling that, as I had done no 
harm to any body, every thing must come 
right. 

Nay, so little did I understand the full 
meaning of what had come to me, that, when 
I had said my prayers, I went to sleep, and 
never woke until the gray dawn of the morn- 
ing, when I had a confused idea about the 
sailing of Mr. Morrison's ship, and that he 
had told me I must look out for it behind 
the south headland. And I jumped up and 
looked out over the silver-streaked ocean, 
above which the softest, pearliest tints of 
morning twilight were creeping. 

Then slowly I remembered all. This was 
not the going-away to which any hope of 
sweet return belonged. Mr. Morrison would 
never come back to me again. There was 
nothing to look forward to any more. I be- 
longed to him. I felt, by that strange in- 
stinct which needs neither years nor expe- 
rience to teach it, that I belonged to him ; 
but he had gone away, and there was an end 
of every thing. He had told my father that 
he wished me for his wife. And my father 
said I had no thought of any thing of the 
kind, for I was little more than a child. 

Little more than a child ! No one would 
need to say that of me again. As I sat at 
my window in the gray dawn of that April 
morning, waiting for my lover's ship to glide 
out from behind the south headland, it seem- 
ed to me that moment by moment I was 
changing into a calm, quiet, dignified wom- 
an, with almost the sort of grandeur in my 
face that St. Monica, purple - robed in the 
lancet window opposite our pew at church, 
had — the sort of grandeur which those win 
who have looked steadfastly into the eyes of 
sorrow, and passed through the baptism of 
tears. 

And there was something not altogether 
bitter in my pain. Almost there was a sort 
of consecration in it. I trusted my father 
absolutely. I had a simple conviction that 
whatever he did must be the best thing to 
do. My faith in my father was as strong as 
the saint's faith in God ; and it gave me just 
the same comfort which I have since known 
experienced Christians have when God has 
permitted almost every thing they loved to 
be taken from them. That faith in my fa- 
ther I never lost — I never needed to lose. 

The sun arose, and golden flashes of light 
sparkled all over the sea. I watched. By- 
and-by the faint black line of a bowsprit 
came out beyond the headland, then the 
gleam of white sails, then mast after jna&t, 



until the whole of the good ship rocked 
bravely forth upon the waves. I could see 
the little ripples breaking into foam upon 
her sides. I could see the lights and shad- 
ows flecking the outspread sails. I saw 
them bending and filling to the breeze, and 
I knew that they were taking away from 
me the yery joy of my life ; and I had not 
said good-bye to him. I had not told him 
I was sorry. The last thing left for me to 
remember was the little slight I had given 
him, and it seemed so great now, and I felt 
so wretched about it. 

However, I.had only to be patient. I nev- 
er cried. It was something too utterly sol- 
emn to be cried over. I came down stairs 
as usual, and my father read the beautiful 
Eastertide psalms — how very strangely they 
sounded to me that morning ! — and we went 
to church. 

Easter fell late that year — as late as it 
could fall. It was quite the end of April, 
and so warm that some of the church win- 
dows were set open; and as I sat by my 
father in our pew on the north side of the 
chancel, I looked across, and, instead of pur- 
ple-robed Monica in the lancet there, saw 
far away beyond the headlands my lover's 
ship riding proudly over the blue sea. And 
I watched it with all my soul in my eyes, 
for it was better to me than kneeling saint ; 
and I listened to neither prayer nor sermon 
that Easter- day, for my thoughts of Mr. 
Morrison were like prayers; and my poor 
little ignorant soul had launched forth into 
deeps which the sounding -line of our rec- 
tor's theology could never reach; and the 
only thing which seemed real to me in all 
the world was that white-sailed vessel slow- 
ly lessening in the distance. 

In the afternoon I went by myself to the 
very top of the cliff, and watched it until it 
was quite out of sight. 

For a while life was dreary, though I 
tried to go on as if nothing had happened. 
Fortunately, my father wanted a great deal 
of writing doing just then, and I had an or- 
der for some etchings, and that May month 
was so gloriously beautiful, that even Aunt 
Lois never chided me for spending all my 
spare time on the beach, specially as I 
brought in plenty of sketches. I felt as if 
I must always be doing something. I did 
not want to think at all. Aunt Lois re-r 
joiced over the change. I was beginning 
to know what life was worth, she said, and 
to spend it like a reasonable being. Poor 
Aunt Lois ! Her total want of perception in 
all things that could not be grasped by the 
five bodily senses was often a great blessing 
to me. 

A greater still came to me that summer. 
For some weeks we had been expecting a 
visit from Mrs. Wear, a»w <a>\&. ^O&s^-'vsnsss^ 
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her last illness. After that she married, and 
went out to Canada, but my father had al- 
ways kept up a correspondence with her for 
my mother's sake, and Mrs. Wear's letters 
were always looked forward to by as with 
great interest. Her husband had been dead 
two or three years, and she had decided to 
come home for the sake of her one little girl, 
Eglantine, who seemed to be rather too frag- 
ile for the Canadian climate. 

She wished to settle at Cove Rossington, 
knowing the place so welL We had the 
reputation, too, of splendid weather during 
nine months of the year, and even the re- 
maining three, when the east winds prevail- 
ed, were tolerable enough for us, who lived 
under the shelter of the oliff. She was to 
come and stay with us for a few weeks, un- 
til she either found comfortable lodgings, or 
a house to suit her. And she came early in 
June with the child, Eglantine, just as the 
roses, which were thrusting out their brown 
buds when Mr. Morrison went away, had 
burst into summer glory all over our garden. 

Eglantine was God's little messenger to 
me. She was like a flower laid upon the 
great wound in my life. From the very first 
we loved each other. She was a shy, willful 
little woman, with an imperious temper, and 
an affectionate heart, and a great capacity 
for getting into scrapes. I was a refuge for 
her from the severity of Aunt Lois, who had 
no notion of letting children have their own 
way, and who used to look unutterable things 
at poor Eglantine when she left pieces of fat 
upon her plate, or came in with her pretty 
white socks greened with the sea- weed, 
among which she had been paddling for 
hours with her mother and me. Aunt Lois 
thought Mrs. Wear spoiled the child. It was 
one of her convictions that children, espe- 
cially children of Tiny's impulsive tempera- 
ment, wanted scolding, and putting down, 
and shaking from time to time, just as they 
needed cooling medicines in spring, or a dose 
of rhubarb when they had been eating too 
many good things. And so Tiny used to be 
treated to solemn warnings and' expostula- 
tions when she crumpled her pinafore or 
soiled her hands; and when she got into a 
passion, which she often enough did, my aunt 
used to put on an aspect of stony severity, 
which would have frightened even a coast- 
guard, and resolutely turn away her face from 
the soft little lips which, as soon as the thun- 
der-storm had passed, would be lifted to hers 
for kisses of forgiveness. For children must 
learn to govern their little tempers, she said, 
and amidst a rain of tears poor Tiny was sent 
to bed. 

Still she was very happy with us. If Aunt 
Lois invariably put a bit of teeth-breaking 
candy into the middle of her caraway bis- 
cuits, there was always a little kernel of 
sweetness underneath the rough rind of her 
reprimands, and Tiny was sure to have an 



extra lump of sugar in her porridge, or a 
thicker layer of marmalade on her bread, the 
morning after she had been sent to bed, re- 
pentant, but unkissed. And, then, she and 1 
were friends from the very beginning. We 
used to spend whole days among the rock 
pools, fishing for crabs and shrimps, while 
I told her the wonderful stories which old 
Bollekins had told to me when I was a child, 
and her big wondering eyes were lifted to 
mine with the same solemn delight which 
must have amused him many a time when 
he was telling me about the mermaids, and 
the sea caves, and the agate walls, and the 
golden sands. 

It was very pleasant to be loved by her. 
I think a child's love is a beautiful posses- 
sion, and I had never had it before. It made 
life seem fresh to me again. And hope, which 
can fight against such desperate odds while 
youth and health remain, came back to me, 
and I felt that while my father and Eglan- 
tine cared for me I need never be quite un- 
happy. 



CHAPTER X. 

But other changes in our once so change- 
less life were at hand. Before Mrs. Wear had 
been with us a month my aunt Lois fell ill 

It was the first time during my recollec- 
tion that she had ever ailed any thing. I 
remember now, with a regretful pang, onr 
half amusement at thd irritable, indignant 
way in which she fought against the moni- 
tions of her illness. 

"You're just trying to make me look like 
a simpleton," she would say, as I brought a 
shawl for her shivering shoulders, or eau-de- 
cologne for her aching temples. "You want 
Mrs. Wear to believe that I'm an old good- 
for-nothing, when I can do as good a day's 
work as any of you, see if I can't." 

And up Aunt Lois would start, and off she 
would trot after some domestic business or 
other, coming back very soon, and dropping 
into her chair with a strangely puzzled look 
on her hard old face. 

"Well, upon my word, I can not think what 
is the matter with me. I never knew the 
picking of a couple of pigeons tire me so in 
my life." 

" You have caught cold, Miss Leslie," Mrs. 
Wear would.say. " You know the long pas- 
sages are very draughty, when all the doors 
are open in the summer-time. And the wind 
draws up the valley so." 

"Cold!" my aunt replied, with the air of 
a woman who has been insulted in her most 
sacred feelings. "Talk to me of cold, in- 
deed! — such nonsense! I was born before 
colds and back-aches, and all such ridiculous 
things came into fashion. I never had a 
cold in my life,* and Fm not likely to begin 
now. x No*, -you "joxm^ iQewgla may coddle 
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yourselves up with your shawls, and woolen 
socks, and spirits of camphor, and the rest 
of it, you won't find me doing any thing so 
foolish." 

And to show us that sjie was as sound as 
a drum, she would post off again somewhere 
else. 

But at last she was obliged to own that 
there must be something wrong, and just at 
the time that she made this acknowledgment 
I fell ill too, and the doctor was sent for. He 
said there was no mistake about it — we had 
both taken the small-pox. 

We were banished to our separate rooms. 
Tiny was sent, in charge of one of the serv- 
ants, to stay with old Mrs. Rollekins on the 
beach, and Mrs. Wear devoted herself entire- 
ly to nursing Aunt Lois and myself. 

I wonder what we should have done with- 
out her. She was so quick, and active, and 
light-footed, so prompt and energetic too, and 
so fearless in doing every thing that needed 
to be done. She must have had a hard time 
of it. Aunt Lois Would not be an easy pa- 
tient to manage. For myself, I soon reach- 
ed that condition in which we neither care 
much for our own sufferings, nor are capable 
of being greatly distressed by the trouble 
we give to other people. I was dimly con- 
scions of faces bending over me, of my fa- 
ther's eyes seeking mine with sad, loving 
anxiety, of my father's dry, trembling hand 
closing upon mine, of Mrs. Wear's tender 
touch performing various offices about me ; 
but I was too ill to thank any one, or care 
Very much for any love that was given me. 

After a long time I began to think and 
remember.- It was a pleasure to me to have 
my father near, to see Mrs. Wear's kind, 
bright face. But where was Aunt Lois! 
We had both been ill, and, as I was better, 
she must be better too. Why did she not 
come to me, then ? She was generally first 
and foremost in a sick-room, great in fomen- 
tations, decoctions, draughts, and all the 
other mysteries of "Graham's Domestic 
Medicine." And at last, with a sort of 
peevish sense of being forgotten by her, I 
asked, 

"Why does not Aunt Lois come.?'' 

"Never mind, Dora," said Mrs. Wear. 
"Just keep yourself quiet, and get well as 
soon as you can. All that you have to do 
now is to get well." 

I turned away, too listless to give myself 
much trouble about it. I could not give 
myself much trouble about ariy< thing then, 
or I should have wondered what the small- 
pox had done for me. But a day or two af- 
terward the thought came to me again, and 
again I asked, 

" Is Aunt Lois better f Why does she not 
come to see me ?" 

"Aunt Lois is all right now," said Mrs. 
Wear, turning her head away to get through 
a sudden fit of coughing. 
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" Has she been as ill as I have ?" 

" Yes, my dear, quite." 

" And not ill now f " 

"No, not ill now. Do try to be quiet, and 
not ask so many questions. The doctor says 
you will get well so much sooner if you 
don't worry yourself by talking so mueh." 

And Mrs. Wear began to tell me about 
things that had happened since my illness, 
and then about her life in Canada; and then 
she brought books to read to me, on condi- 
tion that I never troubled myself by asking 
questions. 

But when I was able to bear it they told 
me that Aunt Lois was dead. The disease 
had run its course very rapidly, and only a 
fortnight after she had taken to her bed she 
was buried. 

Dear Aunt Lois! How we missed her 
strong voice and hearty step, and vigorous, 
practical ways in the house ! Physically she 
was for us weaker ones 

"A staff to lean and rest upon," 

though her power of mental sympathy was 
of the feeblest. And then she was a link to 
the old times. She was bound up with my 
memories of that one little year in* which I 
had been so happy. She had been very kind 
to Mr. Morrison ; she had never made a trou- 
ble of his coming in so often to see my fa- 
ther. I think, so far as she was capable of 
warming to fresh people at all, she had 
warmed to him ; and I loved her for it. 

Besides, she had been very good to mo 
ever since I could remember; though but 
little of it had over come out in the form of * 
caresses. I recalled, after she was gone 
where I could not thank her for them, many 
little kindnesses and acts of self-denial, 
which, in her curious dislike to thanks or 
recognition of any kind, she had hidden away 
under an aspect of indifference. She was 
always ashamed of her goodness, and tried 
to cover it up as carefully as most people 
cover their wrong-doing. 

I shall never look upon her like again. 
Such a wdman, so rigid in her opinions, so 
strong in her prejudices, so unwavering in 
her pursuit of what she thought to be duty, 
so intolerant of mere shows and appearances, 
could scarcely be produced in these days, 
when all that one thinks of is to make the 
wheels of life run smoothly, whatever they 
may have to run over. She was a fine speci- 
men of the original North -country gentle- 
woman, who could stand alone, and help 
herself/ and help others too. She had no 
imagination, and therefore little power of 
sympathy. She clung with Conservative 
tenacity to the ways in which she had been 
brought" up, and what was right for her she 
thought right for any one else. If she ex- 
acted from those \*\\» ^T^^\ss^* , &^^K&ss* i 
*ttut oi tate* , tat «fo*. ^ ^ ^f^^s 
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let another do for ber what it was her place 
to do for herself, and she never accepted for 
her own pleasure the sacrifice of another per- 
son's convenience. A keen sense of duty, 
and a fine natural unselfishness, supplied to 
her the place of imagination in regard to the 
rights of other people. Peace be to her 
memory ! 

As soon as possible after my recovery, we 
all — that is, my father, Mrs. Wear, and my- 
self — went to a cottage on the Bonner- 
month Moors, while our house was thorough- 
ly cleaned. 

Good Miss Fidger, who feared neither in- 
fection nor any thing else when the welfare 
of those she loved was concerned, superin- 
tended this cleaning, and she was ready, too, 
to receive us when, after two months' ab- 
sence, we came home. How busy she had 
been! How cheerful she had made every 
thing look ! It was near the end of Septem- 
ber, when the evenings were beginning to 
be chill ; and she had a brisk little fire in 
all the rooms, because, as she said, it was the 
pleasantest welcome any one could have 
when coming back from a journey. 

"At any rate," she added, "it's the only 
one I ever get when I come home from 
wherever I've been to, and it's as good as a 
smile any day, when you can't get the real 
thing." 

Kind soul! Somebody, somewhere, had 
lost a great blessing by not having Miss 
Fidger for a, wife, though she seemed blessed 
enough in her own liberality and great- 
heartedness ; perhaps, also, in that content 
which made the best of every thing, and ac- 
cepted the smile of a blazing fire as cheerful- 
ly as though it belonged to a familiar face. 

Only we missed Aunt Lois very much. 
The house seemed so quiet without her. 
When, once a year, she went to spend a week 
with an old school-mate down in Lincoln- 
shire, her coming home again used to make 
such a commotion. How carefully every 
speck and spot was sought out and removed 
from furniture, plate, or china ! How I used 
to perambulate the house with a watchful- 
ness worthy of Argus, to set straight any 
thing which appeared out of its place ! How 
nervously I waited next morning the result 
of her researches into pantry, store-room, and 
linen-cupboard, to know whether any thing 
had gone wrong ! 

And how she used to poke about every 
where, with such an assured conviction that 
something was wrong, and shake the cur- 
tains to see if there was any dust in them, 
and feel the white china cups and saucers, 
to be sure that they had been washed up 
properly, and peep into all the closets and 
investigate all the drawers ; and she seemed 
so heartily to enjoy being mistress of a house 
again, with servants to scold and manage 
and direct, after the enforced idleness of her 
week with old Miss Bates in Lincolnshire. 



And now, for three months, she had been 
lying cold and quiet under the church-yard 
sod, and I had never known when I looked 
my last upon her. No good-bye, no kindly 
parting wish, no word to be remembered 
through all the years until we met again. 

Well, she was not the only friend who 
had left me so. And the chasm which 
death had made seemed less wide and im- 
passable than that which parted now my- 
self and Rae Morrison. 



CHAPTER XL 

That coming home began a quite new 
life. The October days, rapidly shortening 
toward winter, with their scant sunlight 
and gray fogs, seemed a foreshadowing of 
the afternoon quietness into which I must 
now be content to pass. A quietness not 
unblessed, though, by home and fireside 
warmth, which are sometimes as grateful in 
their season, and as profitable too, as even 
summer's wealth and sunshine. 

Of course I must be mistress of the house 
now. My father had no need to say that I 
was too much of a child for that, or for any 
thing else. Not twenty yet, I had left my 
girlhood far behind. I had made acquaint- 
ance with love, and sorrow, and pain, and 
death — the four great verities which over- 
shadow a woman's span of life. The years 
might make me younger as they went on 
— they would scarcely make me any older 
now. 

Mrs. Wear had taken a pretty little house, 
called Hollycote, not far from ours, but sep- 
arated from it by a little gully in the cliff, 
so that practically we were nearly a quar- 
ter of an hour's walk from each other. Tiny 
was still staying with Mrs. Rollekins until 
the new house was made ready. It had 
been occupied by the two Miss Mossvilles, 
but one of them had just died of old age, 
and the other had gone to live with a niece 
in the South. Else I dare say at that time 
Mrs. Wear might have waited long enough 
before she found a suitable home at Cove 
Rossington, no new houses ever being built 
in the place then. 

She took possession of it in November, 
and my father and I were left quite to our- 
selves. 

"We shall just belong to each other, and 
nobody else, now," I said to him, as we drew 
to the fire on the first night of this new 
state of things. " It will be my father and 
I, now, to the end of the chapter — will it 
not?" 

For answer, he drew me closer to him, 
and kissed me, and I think I felt a tear 
upon his face. Perhaps he knew how very 
true it was that we should always be to- 
gether now, until death parted us ; for no 
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one would care to love with other than 
: kindly, pitiful tenderness, the scarred, dis- 
s figured thing that was once his blooming 
: slaughter. Never again would he have to 
i ^ive answer, for good or ill, to any one com- 

* dug on the same errand as Eae Morrison. 

For the disease had left its crudest marks 
^ upon me. Scarce an inch of my face and 
i neck had escaped its dull, dead-looking re- 

* mains. My cheeks had quite lost their 
color; indeed, the whole complexion had 
changed to that opaque dinginess which is 
one of the worst consequences of small-pox. 
Even my very features were changed. I 
seemed to myself like another person. 

Of course I knew this well enough when 
» I w£*s staying on the Bonnermouth moor, 
& among people who, not having seen me in 
^ my better days, failed to mark the change, 
x or pity me for it. But I did not really feel 
- it until I came home, and was received by 
r dear little Miss Fidger with a momentary 

* start of surprise, followed by a rush of af- 
fectionate welcome. 

" So glad to see you back again, dear, and 
looking quite strong again, only a little bit 
pale; but perhaps that will go off. And 
really not so much altered, after all. Why, 
you will be yourself again in no time, if you 
take proper care." 

But still I could not forget the involun- 
tary change which had passed over the good 
little woman's face when I put up my thick 
veil to kiss her. 

Then the servants too. They were so 
very anxious to do something for me, and 
waited upon me with that careful solicitude 
which people only show to those upon whom 
a great disaster has fallen. And of course it 
was a disaster, for I had lost what a young 
girl prizes most of all — that which would 
make people care for me, and love me. Only 
what was it now to me to be loved f But 
most of all I felt it when the child Tiny 
came to see me. I knew she was coming, 
and, with a cowardly sort of fear, I turned 
and stood close to the window, looking out 
over the sea, so that, at first, she could see 
nothing of me but my figure and my hair, 
the only pretty things left me. 

She came quietly in, with that sort of so- 
lemnity which a child feels when first allow- 
ed to speak to any one who has been very ill. 
I would not turn ; I was too much afraid. 
Tiny always said just what she thought. 
What would she say to me f She stole up 
to me and kissed a little bit of my hair, and 
then, creeping round, looked shyly into my 
face. 

With a look of intense disappointment, 
and almost horror, she flung herself away 
from me. Tiny did every thing impetuously 
when she was vexed. 

" They told mo it was Auntie Dora, and it 
isn't ; it is somebody else." 

And, with a burst of tears, partly disap- 



pointment, partly the result of the shock . 
felt by a sensitive child when she has made 
a great mistake, Tiny was dashing out of the 
room. 

"Oh! Tiny," I said; and that was all I 
could say, for, indeed, I knew how the child 
had but spoken the truth. The poor, white, 
scarred face might indeed be "somebody 
else." ( • ■ 

Tiny turned. She knew my voice again, 
and came slowly to me, looking steadily into 
my eyes. There was » great look of bewil- . 
derment upon her face, but a sort of trust 
dawning through it all. At last she climbed 
upon my knee, and laid her cheek close to 
mine, and whispered softly, 

" Somebody has made you very different ; 
but I know you are Auntie Dora still, by 
your eyes. And I am so glad to have you 
again." 

And tben she went and tugged down the 
great Bible which my father used at prayers, 
and after poking about a long time among 
the Psalms, with a searching, intent look, she 
struggled up to me with the book, and laid 
her dimpled finger on this verse, 

" The king's daughter is all glorious with- 
in. Her clothing is of wrought gold." 

" That is you," she said, as if satisfied that 
now she had made every thing straight. 
" You are not at all glorious outside now, but 
I can see it coming through your eyes, just 
the same. I shall never be afraid of you 
again." 

I kissed the earnest little face, and Tiny 
was more than a child friend to me ever af- 
ter that. 

So we settled down into the new life, new- 
er for me than for my father. I had plenty 
to do, which was a good thing for me. There 
were the servants to manage, and the house- 
hold affairs to direct. I did both with much 
painstaking, for I felt Aunt Lois would have 
been disturbed in her blessedness if she had 
known that the linen was not properly sort- 
ed, and the groceries weighed out at regular 
times. And my father began to make much 
more a companion of me than he had done 
before. Perhaps he felt how much more im- 
portant mental cultivation was to me now, 
how little consideration I should ever win, 
except what could be won by that, and the 
character I might make for myself. He used 
to choose the best books, which we read 
aloud together, and he made me write ab- 
stracts of them, to be sure that I understood 
what I read. He took pains to give me lei- 
sure and opportunity for my etching work, 
that being the way in which any of my little 
originality manifested itself; and he showed 
great interest in what I did, partly, I believe, 
to encourage me, and make me feel that I 
had something else to work for besides my 
own amusement. 

Then, for thfcta^\I\\i»;V»\fi^*^^^ 
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hood, the circumstances which had made him 
a man of science. He told me of his thought- 
life, too, the influences which had moulded 
it, the steps by which he had reached truth 
after truth — moral and religious truth, I 
mean ; the mistakes he had made, the diffi- 
culties he had surmounted, in a way that 
brought us very close to each other. It was 
beautiful to me to know him as a friend, 
when before I had only loved and reverenced 
him afar off. 

And still, as aforetime, the scientific men 
used to come to our house, and I, as lady of 
it, had to dispense its hospitalities to them, 
and I began to be able to take a modest 
part in the conversation which went on, and 
found myself listened to with an attention 
which was quite strange, but rather pleasant. 
And so, little by little, I grew to feel my own 
place and responsibility, and to learn that a 
life in which one can minister to the comfort 
of others, while gaining stores of knowledge 
for one's self, is not a life to be despised. 

Curious as it may seem, I began to go a 
great deal more into company. Mrs. Wear 
was the window through which I looked into 
society. Joined with the kindliness and fine 
perception which made her so valuable in 
sickness or trouble, she possessed the grace- 
ful manners and ready wit of a woman of the 
world. She had seen a great deal of life, and 
could make herself at home everywhere. 
She was soon a favorite in our little Cove 
Bossington circle, which she varied pleasant- 
ly enough with guests of her own from the 
neighboring cathedral towns. Once a week 
she had little receptions, at which her inti- 
mate friends were always welcome. These 
receptions were quite a new institution at 
Cove Bossington, and I do not think any one 
else could have made them so delightful as 
Mrs. Wear did. She was so bright and kind 
to every one. While keeping herself in the 
background, she contrived to infuse spirit 
and life into her guests, bringing out the best 
qualities of each, making all feel that they 
were helping toward the common amusement. 
Some of the best conversation I have ever 
heard has been in that little drawing-room 
of hers, when her friends, bright, intelligent 
men of the world, and my father's friends, 
acute, profound men of science, have joined 
issue on some debated subject. 

She insisted upon my coming regularly to 
these receptions. She said it was very im- 
portant that I should learn to rub off the 
shyness which, now that I had no more any 
beauty to give me assurance, was becoming 
very painful to me. In her kind but yet 
imperative manner, she made me take part 
in the conversation, and would not let me 
subside, as I would fain have done, into 
some comfortable corner, there to look on, 
taking no part. I learned to like it in a 
quiet sort of way, though I felt that society 
would never be my place. 



Aunt'Wear only laughed at me. Sbe said) 
I did not know what place I might be caDeil 
upon to fill, or what duties to perform. Am 
indeed, she was right there, though in qtrita 
a different way from what she had expect- 
ed ; for after a year or two of this sort of 
life had given a little ease to my manners, 
another change swept over us, and poverty | 
was added to the rest of my experiences. 
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CHAPTEB XII. 



My father, unmindful of the old proverb 
about the danger of putting too many 'eggs 
into one basket, had invested most of his in- 
come in the Bonnermouth bank. My moth- 
er's, amounting to a hundred and fifty pounds 
a year, was secured to myself, under trustees. 

The interest yielded by the Bonnennonth 
bank was not excessive, and so, -when from 
time to time whispers reached us of the un- 
safe nature of such investments, and the 
dangers arising from exceptionally high 
dividends, we did not think it needful to 
trouble ourselves. Besides, my father vas 
not a man of business. He never inquired 
into the money markets — never knew what 
stocks were worth, or whether a panic was 
likely to take place ; and so long as his in- 
terest came in regnlarly, he never troubled 
himself about any thing else. 

But one morning, when we came in to 
breakfast, he found upon the table a letter 
which informed him that the Bonnennonth 
bank had failed. 

Quite failed — not merely stopped payment 
for a while. The whole of our little princi- 
pal there was lost, and the sole support left 
to us, my mother's income; would most like- 
ly be required, sooner or later, to meet the 
calls which would from time to time be made 
upon the holders of the bank shares. 

Such losses seem very disastrous when 
one reads of them in books, or hears of them 
in connection with one's friends. But re- 
ally, to us, that morning's announcement, 
which brought terror and distress into many 
a North-country home, caused comparative- 
ly little trouble. I say comparatively. Of 
course it spoiled our breakfast, and gave ns 
matter for much grave deliberation ; but it 
did not uproot our very life, or make us feel 
as if a terrible catastrophe had happened to 
us. Beyond the simple necessaries of life, 
my father was singularly independent of 
what money can buy. As for myself, ex- 
cepting the almost boundless extravagance 
which Aunt Lois had allowed in the matter 
of clean linen, I am sure few of the luxuries 
even of a moderate income had fallen to my 
share. 

We talked the matter over by ourselves, 
and when Mrs. Wear and Miss Fidger came 
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in during the day, we talked it over again 
^vith them. The }dea of keeping it secret, 
as some sort of disgrace to us, never entered 
our minds. We made no more mystery of 
It than if the north wind had carried off a 
few of our tiles, or one of our chimney-pots ; 
and as for feeling that our position would 
"be lowered by the loss of our money, I think 
■we should have thought that a position 
"which could he knocked oyer in that way 
liad never been good for much. 

Two-thirds of our income had been swept 
away. The question was how to reduce our 
expenditure within the remaining third. Of 
course the carriage and ponies were to he 
1 sold. The coach-house and stables, which 
had separate access from the rest of the 
- premises, were to be let ; the outdoor man 
and two out of our three women -servants 
sent away. That was about all we could 
think of. Our table would have to be pro- 
vided rather more sparingly ; and our wines, 
of whose quality my father had hitherto been 
a little proud, must be of a less generous 
sort, or make their appearance in smaller 
quantities. 

I think that matter of the wine touched 
my father more closely than any thing else 
connected with our retrenchments. Though 
he was a very abstemious man himself, he 
had a great pride in giving the best he could 
to his friends. He had far more enjoyment 
in offering a glass of good old Port to a pro- 
fessor, and seeing it duly appreciated, than 
in drinking it himself. And as a rule I have 
found that professors can appreciate good 
old Port as well as they can appreciate the 
differential calculus, or the direction of mo- 
tive forces. 

There was quite a discussion in the kitch- 
en as to who should leave us, the servants 
all declaring they would rather stop for no 
wages than leave a place where they had 
been so comfortable. However, as even the 
hoard of an additional person would now be 
a serious item in our expenditure, it was de- 
cided that Mercy, the house-maid, who had 
come to us twelve years before, to be train- 
ed by my Aunt Lois, should remain, and I 
arranged with her what share of the work I 
would take into my own hands. She let me 
arrange it, faithful creature, but she never 
let me do a single turn of it, except under pro- 
test. For weeks after the two other wom- 
en had gone she kept watch over me like a 
cat over a mouse, and would spring out upon 
me from unexpected corners, if she caught 
mo engaged upon any thing but the merest 
little trifles, which I had been accustomed 
to attend to for my own amusement. And 
Judson, our old outdoor man, insisted upon 
coming regularly once a week to do the gar- 
den work, scorning even the sight of a six- 
pence from us. For he said my father had 
been a good friend to him, and all he asked 
was leave to give ua the strength of his hands 



every Wednesday, while Heaven spared any 
to him. 

That was many a year ago, and the world, 
they say, has grown better and wiser since. 
It is so good and so wise now, that only 
last summer, in the London streets, I saw a 
strong, bright-faced lad of sixteen ask pay- 
ment for letting a sick lady rest her hand on 
his shoulder for a second, in alighting from 
he* carriage. And he asked it, too, without 
a touch. of shame in his wide-open eyes, evi- 
dently thinking that to be paid for doing a 
momentary kindness, nay, even to ask to be 
paid for doing it, was a perfectly good and 
noble thing. We were more honorable at 
Cove Bossington in those primitive days. 

Of course it was soon known that my fa- 
ther had been a serious loser by the failure 
of the Bonnermouth bank. There was not 
at* that time, at least not in our village, the 
shrinking sensitiveness about money losses 
which people seem to be troubled with now- 
adays. Debt was very much looked down 
upon, to be sure. People who let their ac- 
counts run on for more than a year, or fail- 
ed to pay their bills after twice sending in, 
were regarded with coldness ; but the mere 
fact of one's income having suddenly dimin- 
ished to half or a third, was considered no 
warrant for loss of respect. 

We were not at all afraid of Cove Bossing- 
ton knowing our poverty. Position did not 
depend upon the number of servants we 
kept. We could open our own front doors 
to callers, and wash up our own break- 
fast things, without any consciousness ; and 
therefore we were spared what now seems 
to be the bitterest sting attending loss of 
money, shame and disgrace. People came 
to see us just as usual. The only instance of 
vulgarity which I remember in connection 
with our misfortune was the behavior of a 
coal-agent at Shagmouth, who formerly had 
put Esquire on my father's letters, but who, 
after the failure of the Bonnermouth bank, 
invariably addressed them to Mr. Hamnet 
Leslie. But even this we survived. 

Shy as I was, sensitive to the least change 
of feeling in those about me, I never dream- 
ed of turning down side-streets or by-lanes 
to avoid people who had known me in my 
prosperity. We talked of our reverse of 
fortune with as much audacity as people 
talk of a change in the weather or their 
health. Except that on busy days I had to 
do a little more with my own hands, and 
that somebody else's horses and carriages oc- 
cupied the coach-house instead of our own, 
I do not think we were vitally affected by 
the loss of our three hundred a year. 

That was the last of the upheavals which 
had come in Such quick succession into my 
life. After it came a long quiet stretch of 
years, of which! taff^TA ^tasrj \»\*fik~ ^&ss*»^ 
\ anA mow to* fefflem woftA «t«* \» ^V*^ 
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dom, lie leaning on my younger strength for 
the help he needed. It was very sweet to 
me to be able to do so much for him. No 
one else now would ever want any thing 
from me. I should be dearest, best, to no 
one but him; but so long as all that was 
left to me might be given to him, I could 
not be unhappy. 

I never thought now about Rae Morrison's 
coming home. It could make no difference 
to me. I was glad that he had never known 
of my love. My pride would have made me 
cut myself away from him when I had no 
longer any beauty, and then perhaps I should 
have become a bitter, hard-spirited woman. 
It was not so now. My dead past was laid 
away in the lavender of remembrance. I 
used to take it out and look at it often, as 
one might look at something belonging to 
the dead; but Aunt Lois was not farther 
from me now, with marble headstone and 
church-yard grass between us, than was Rae 
Morrison in the good ship Diver, 

Yet he had given me the key to my life, 
and for that I was thankful. There is noth- 
ing better than the power to love, even 
though its fulfilled sweetness never comes 
in this life. For it is the atmosphere which 
makes the soul capable of receiving light, it 
is the subtle ether which forms the com- 
munication between the human and the di- 
vine. In it every thing that is good may 
grow ! and giving, it asks for nothing again. 

When I look back now, from the after- 
noon years of my life, along the chain of in- 
fluences which have made me what I am — 
when I search for the rooting and cherish- 
ing of those pleasant plants under whose 
shade I rest now with thankfulness, I pause 
at that long stretch of years from twenty 
to three-and-thirty, when I lived alone with 
my father, very dear to none but him and 
little Tiny — that long stretch of years when 
to all but a few friends I was an insignif- 
icant, disfigured woman, having neither 
beauty nor brightness that I should be de- 
sired. And I know that I should never 
have won to the beauty which does not 
pass away with youth, nor the brightness 
which years do not touch, nor the peace 
which nothing earthly can break, if it had 
not been for that Easter morning when I sat 
by my father in the chancel-pew, and look- 
ed away through the window where Monica 
should have been, to the blue rippling dis- 
tance where Rae Morrison's ship was slowly 
passing out of sight. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

The first thing of vital importance which 

happened to ns, as a people, during those 

years, was the death of old Lord Rossing- 
ton. 



It made great changes in that part of the 
country. We had been as thoroughly at a 
standstill for forty years as any place could 
possibly be — not from our own fault, but 
simply because we could not help ourselves. 
If no new houses were built, no new people 
could come to the place, except as the old 
inhabitants died out; and as the old in- 
habitants would not die out, except at very 
distant intervals, why, we staid as we were. 
One or two fishermen were drowned occa- 
sionally ; but that only set cottages at lib- 
erty : it did not make room for any new- 
comers who could improve ns in a social 
point of view. 

Whispers had been heard for some time 
of coal' and iron upon Lord Rossington's 
next estate, Coley-Orton, 'about five miles 
away ; and people did say he might have 
become a millionaire, if he had been dis- 
posed to risk a little of his hard cash, and 
speculate in mining operations. But lie 
would never do it. The estate yielded rev- 
enue enough as it was ; and his avaricious 
ways enabled him to lay up year by year 
great sums for those whom his evil ways 
had made shamefully dependent upon him. 
He would not have the place plowed up, he 
said, and perhaps lose money by it ; though 
if the coal was there — 

I think a little persuasion would have 
made him turn the first sod. But another 
kind of sod-turning was in store for him, 
and he had to be buried in his estate in- 
stead of digging treasure out of it. He 
died very suddenly. Every body went into 
mourning, but no one was sorry for him; 
only Cove Rossington knew what it ought 
to do when the lord of the manor died ; and 
in matters of real good-breeding we were as 
wise as most people. 

The new lord was a different person alto- 
gether, quite a young man, nephew to the 
old one, with a large family, and any quan- 
tity of public spirit. I do not know what 
was not to be done to the village when he 
came into possession. We were to be re- 
roofed, refloored, papered, painted, and en- 
tirely refitted — in fact, made a new place 
of altogether ; and a new agent had actual- 
ly come round to give notice of these im- 
provements, when a fresh note of the ham- 
mer of change astounded us. Mineral had 
been struck on the Coley-Orton estate. 
Quietly — for Lord Rossington did not want 
the thing much talked about until he knew 
whether it would be a success — mining en- 
gineers had been sent for, the ground had 
been surveyed, operations started, a shaft 
sunk, and coal found, with promise of such 
quantities as would well repay any amouut 
of speculation. 

The village improvements were stopped 
then, as a\\ ava\\a\A& "oto\«>tV^ ^aa Twyaked 
for carrying on t\\fc nvw ^xo^c\». kxA V\V>ev 
a flourish of tTAmvfceite ^aafc gc^aX. mVrco^ «sn- 
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-*erprise was begun which has since changed 
~fthe face of the country far more unmistak- 
ably than the small-pox ever changed mine, 
suid, I think I may say, without any good 
^results to any one, except the getting of 
xnoney. 

I need not tell, for every body knows 
xiow, how this mining fever spread, and 
31iow soon Coley-Orton was changed from a 
-peaceful, smiling pasture-land, dotted over 
-with cottages, farm -steadings, and corn- 
zfields, into a Gehenna of cinder - heaps and 
liovels, inhabited by smutty men and dirty 
-women, and ragged, pitiful - looking chil- 
dren. We were told that we ought to be 
'very thankful, that we were in the midst 
of a splendid development of industry, that 
our little fag-end of country was becom- 
ing the centre of a magnificent commercial 
enterprise, and so on. Well, perhaps we 
ought to have been ; all I can say is, we 
-were not. 

Of course the mineral resources of the 
neighborhood brought a great accession of 
i population to it. There must be men to 
work the mines, and agents to superintend 
', them, and engineers and surveyors to over- 
look them. Within five years from the first 
sinking of the shafts, quite a little town had 
sprung up at Coley-Orton; and, as people 
who can afford to live anywhere else don't 
generally live in the immediate vicinity of 
a coal-pit, the clerks, managers, and upper 
people belonging to the works settled them;, 
selves at Cove Bossington, as soon as houses 
could be built for them. ^ ^^ .♦•** 

On Sundays and haltfhaUCj^we got the 
benefit of the lower mkon^ population in 
the shape of hordes of black-handed, keen 
visaged colliers, who jhad walked oyejMAf 
come on the tops of the omnibuses which Me^J 
two or three times daily betweeA&ve Bos- 
sington and Limeport, in^fe,cYo|tle rum- 
bling old coach, whicftftiranUeV there and 
back once a week, witlfrlpuet old lady or 



two inside it, in the pre-mineral times. What . ^rajpentirely, and rows of terraces built in 
unpleasant-looking men they were, and JhRv^ Jheir place, which would yield a much bet- 



we had to turn back in the middle of Jot 
prettiest walks for fear of meeting them! 
For had we not heard of terrible things that 
happened in the midland coal districts? and 
were we not rapidly becoming a coal district 
too, and therefore liable to all the contin- 
gencies connected with such an honorable 
distinction ? 

Of course, when coal and iron had been 
discovered on the Bossington estate, every 
owner of a bit of freehold land within a 
dozen miles of it was in a state of feverish 
excitement until it had been surveyed and 
bored and turned upside down and inside 
out in search of the precious mineral. Some- 
times the attempt was successful, and then 
great were the jubilation and dinner-giving, 
followed by setting-up of carriages, building 



ances, and all the other attendants of sud- 
den prosperity. 

Oftener the attempt was unsuccessful, and 
then we heard of embarrassments, meetings 
of creditors, sales of valuable plant, break- 
ing -up and dispersion of old-established 
families, who had dwelt for generations 
back in their comfortable country-houses 
round about Coley-Orton, until tempted into 
the race for wealth, and downtrodden in it. 
Now and then, too, we heard of suicide com- 
mitted by some wretched, overdriven adven- 
turer, who could not face the ruin to which 
his speculations had brought him ; or of ter- 
rible brawls and wife-beatings among the 
colliers ; or of pit accidents, and mangled 
bodies being brought up to be recognized by 
widows ; or of fights in which death-blows 
had been dealt; until the big black cloud 
which, from our house, we could always see 
brooding over that part of the country, 
seemed to me like the smoke of its torment 
ascending for ever and ever. 

But still we were in a most advanced state 
of prosperity ; there was no denying that. 
True, our dear old-fashioned houses were al- 
lowed to remain nnpapered and unrepaired, 
because public improvement had, priest and 
Levite-like, passed us by on the other side 
of the cliff, where clusters of magnificent 
villa residences were being built for the coal 
and iron people, who could afford to pay any 
amount of rent. But then, what villas they 
were; and how they improved Lord Bossing- 
ton's property, and what a splendid revenue 
they yielded^ am^xio^ t?Be estate would be 
enriched s% orie by* one, the leases fell in, 
until 0ie wl|gle» di* the south cliff land, worth 
by tl^es its former value, should be in his 
^s again! Indeed, we were thankful 
ough to be let alone, lest a worse fate 
should happen to ns ; for threats were held 
over our heads by the agent that, if we com- 
plained oiOvaxed impatient over dilapida- 
tions th%. dear old houses would be swept 



ter rental. After that we held our peace. 

And with what supreme contempt these 
marine-villa people — at least, the wives and 
daughters of them — used to look down upon 
the primitive ways of ns original Cove 
Bossingtonians ! What glances of satirical 
amusement they cast upon our honest hol- 
lands and merinoes, made after the fashion 
of half a dozen seasons back! For, to tell 
the truth, our one dress-maker, Miss Mante- 
gan, was as conservative in her patterns as 
her politics. She stuck to her bell sleeves 
as persistently as Parliament ever did to its 
corn -laws, and never abrogated a cape, or 
annulled a collar, until feminine opinion had 
driven a Eeform bill through it, and voted 
it into the museum o£ uoASagfi&Rfe* "^ss^ 
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pagan ignorance of propriety with which we 
used to trot down the street, carrying brown- 
paper parcels, or even baskets of eggs, in our 
hands ! They would not have done such a 
thing for the world. And on washing-days 
we actually dusted our own parlors, and laid 
our own dinner-tables, in the outraged face 
of broad daylight, to say nothing of drink- 
ing common wine, and eating bread and 
scrape, rather than run up bills with our 
tradesmen which we knew we should never 
be able to pay. 

Had we really come out of Noah's Ark, 
then, to do such ridiculous things ? Had 
we no sense of what was duo to public de- 
cency? Did it never occur to us how mis- 
erably far we lagged behind the rest of the 
world, which had quite got rid of the old- 
fashioned notion of paying as it went? 
What children we were, " pottering " along 
with our weekly accounts and our ont-of- 
date newspapers, and our dame-schools, and 
our ridiculous notions of honor and honesty, 
while the rest of the world, upgrown and 
wise, had got far ahead of any of these 
things? 

All we could do was to fold our hands, and 
retire into our own respectability. Some- 
how we felt we were right, though every 
body said we were wrong. And we one 
and all resolutely refused any thing like 
familiar intercourse with the hordes of bar- 
barians who had overrun our once peaceful 
territory. I call them barbarians, not be- 
cause they continually ran into debt and 
ruined their tradesmen — that is not barba- 
rous at all — but because we heard, in a 
roundabout sort of way, that they had stig- 
matized us dwellers under the north cliff as 
" natives," and that term, applied by enter- 
prising British colonists to the original in- 
habitants of any country of which they have 
taken possession, has a signification the re- 
verse of complimentary. Indeed, I believe 
these coal and iron people did look upon us 
as entirely children of nature, and would 
gladly have treated us as the English peo- 
ple treated the aborigines of Tasmania — 
namely, shut us up in a comfortable house, 
under suitable restraint, and exhibited us as 
ethnological curiosities. 

Finally, a bill was introduced into Par- 
liament, and passed, for the making of a 
railroad from Limeport to Cove Rossington, 
by way of Coley-Orton and Shagmouth, so 
as to make the coal district accessible both 
for land and sea traffic. After that, we gave 
ourselves up. Public feeling had become 
too strong for us. The wave of modern 
civilization was upon us, and we must just 
go like helpless drift-wood or sea -weed, 
wherever it was pleased to carry us. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

One of the first effects of this " unexampled 
development of internal resources/ 7 as the 
newspapers called it, was a general rise in 
the price of every thing — a rather embar- 
rassing effect to us unfortunate people, whose 
incpmes did not rise proportionately. Nay, 
instead of rising, fell ; for call after call was 
made upon those Bonnermouth bank shares, 
and we had to take the interest of my moth- 
er's little property to meet our demands. 
We did meet them honestly one by one, as 
they came upon us, but no one knew how 
we had to pinch and contrive to make ends 
meet. 

My father made what he could by literary 
work. That was not much. The interest 
he could command for his abstruse scientific 
researches was very limited. A novel which 
cost its writer only three or four weeks la- 
bor would have brought in a better harvest 
than the folios of close, careful calculation 
to which my father gave his time for a whole 
year. I did what I could, by making illus- 
trations for children's books, but somehow 
the London publishers, who had been most 
courteous to me when I only etched for 
amusement, soon found out that I needed 
money now, and bargained with me accord- 
ingly, so that I toiled hard and got but little 
for my pains. 

I do not complain of this, for I know that 
my productions had not a spark of genius, 
and only an average amount of talent in 
them. They were just neat, moderate, and 
creditable of their kind, and I have no doubt 
I got as much for them as they were worth. 
Still I could oftentimes have wished, for my 
father's sake more than my own, that that 
little had been more. 

For indeed we were put to great straits 
sometimes. I smile now to think of them, 
though indeed they were perplexing enough 
when they occurred. No more Christmas 
puddings for us, made after the generous old 
recipes, with their unlimited allowance of 
currants and raisins. No more salmon and 
cucumber on Whitsunday, "let the price be 
what it might." No more castellated Eas- 
ter jelly, the result of a whole decanterful 
of our best sherry, and three hours of my un- 
divided time and attention, to say nothing 
of subordinate ingredients. No; what time 
I could spare now from keeping the house 
and copying manuscript for my father had to 
be given to wood-cutting and composition 
of pictures ; and if, as the result of a month's 
hard work, I received a couple of pounds 
from my publisher, I thought myself very 
fortunate. 

Mercy staid with us all through. She 
could have got any quantity of wages else- 
where, fox ahft ^aa ot\» oleosa to\)Lgh^«taA&s ^ 
respectable BfeTvaaafca oi AbVifc o\& ^ao^^\\a 
give aix air o£ goo<\.-\rcfcfc&vfc^ to was tacc&j 
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^rhicli is able to possess them. And the 
xiewly rich people on the other cliff, who 
a could not, with all their wealth, buy grand 
"; old elm-trees like ours for their gardens, or 
; the comfortable moss of centuries' growth 
r» for their gingerbread Gothic gables and 
h. chimneys, would fain have had a servant 
3 with the genuine old ring of antiquity about 
~* her, to give a sort of tone to the overfresh- 
& ness of all the rest of their things. But 
m .Mercy refused their overtures with scorn. 
i "I wouldn't live maid, ma'am, with none 
5-: of them there dust-and-cinder folks, not for 
s^ all the wage they could give me, and my 
b Sundays out whenever I chose to have 'em. 
I've never lived with any but quality yet, 
2 and don't intend to demean myself to them 
tj as don't know who they are, nor where they 
q corned from." 

£, What would the dust-and-cinder folks 
s have said if they could have heard her ? 
s Mercy and I had to lay our heads togeth- 
* er to reduce the household expenditure to 
the lowest possible figure. What a pride 
she had in making every thing go as far as 
it would! How triumphantly she used to 
show me the rich soup she made ont of 
nothing but bones and pot-herbs, which once 
were fetched away from our back door by 
the poor people of the village ; but which 
those who called themselves poor people 
now, the ragged, grimy miners and colliers 
who had drifted down to us from Coley- 
Orton, would have scorned to thank us for ! 
Indeed I think the parable of Dives and 
Lazarus was somewhat reversed in those 
poverty-stricken yet honorable days ; for the 
beggar's table was more richly spread than 
ours, and if he did not have the purple and 
fine linen, which would have sorted rather 
curiously with his smutty, unwashed skiu, 
he had at least the sumptuous faring every 
day which was more to his taste. I am not 
going beyond the truth when I say that we 
three people lived on less than is earned by 
many an artificer who, when want or scarcity 
of work comes, nnblushingly holds out his 
cap to the public for an alms. 

I do not know whether the necessity to 
economize hardens one's heart, or only in- 
tensifies one's common sense. But certainly 
now, when a big, brawny iron or coal work- 
er, who has earned his three or four pounds 
a week, and eaten the primest of beef, and 
drunk the best of beer, and lounged the half 
of his time away in the public-house, comes 
to me for charity, I feel inclined to say to 
him, 

" Go and do as I once did — out your coat 
according to your cloth; count your coals 
and dole out your sixpences; turn away 
from the sweet because you can not afford 
it, and drink water because it is the only 
thing that costs you nothing. Plant your 
own potatoes, till your own ground. Do 
what you can for yourself, and then, and not 

3 



till then, ask an alms of people who have 
kept themselves contentedly on what was 
insufficient for your luxuries." 

For indeed we did now till our own ground, 
and eat the fruit of our own labor. Poor 
old Judson was dead. As long as that strong 
right hand of his had any cunning in it, he 
gave us one day a week of its working pow- 
er ; but death had smitten it at last, and left 
us our own gardening to do. We could not 
afford to buy bedding-out plants ; and if we 
could have* bought them, we could not have 
afforded to pay a man for putting them in, 
so Mercy and I sowed cabbage and lettuce 
instead, and we dug over a square piece at 
the back of the garden, and planted it with 
potatoes, which, when they were big enough, 
Tiny helped me to ridge. 

Tiny, or Tyne, as we called her when she 
was no longer a little girl, had been the joy 
and delight of my life through all these years. 
I lived my own childhood again in hers, and 
then my girlhood, as the years gave her 
that roundness and bloom which they had 
long ago taken from me. How bonnie she 
looked, ridging those potatoes. She was a 
tall, strongly-made girl, with fair round arms 
and large hands, that could wield a spade 
with quite as much skill as they could bring 
out the tones of a piano. And her eyes shone 
and her cheeks glowed with the exercise, and 
one might have thought, to look at her, that 
the days of Nausicaa had come back, only 
that Nausicaa, with all her washing of linen, 
was never clever enough to ridge potatoes. 

It is hard to believe in the dawning wom- 
anhood of those who have said their little 
prayers at our knee, and whom we have hush- 
ed to sleep with nursery rhymes. Eglantine 
was nineteen now, a most dear and pleasant 
friend to me, one with whom I could walk 
hand in hand through nearly all my world 
of thought. Yet the wings of her soul were 
quite unfolded yet, and so she was to me as 
a child, unconsciously penetrating as was 
her insight into character sometimes, and 
keen a$ was her sympathy with all that 
touched my life. There were few things 
outside the range of my own closest person- 
al experience which I could not talk over 
with Tyne, and be sure of intelligent com- 
panionship. And yet I had never laid aside 
the petting ways, the charitable allowance 
for impetuosity, mistake, and willfulness, 
which we accord to children; for in all 
these things Tyne was indeed a child still. 

And a child in her love of fun. With a 
depth and earnestness about her which some- 
times startled me, she was as full of tricks 
as a kitten. Not that she ever played any 
of them upon me, for I think she stood a lit- 
tle in awe of my years and gravity, and had 
a notion that Auntie Dora must not be med- 
dled with like other people. But «ha "^^ 
the plag^ft,\\iwj^\X>ft^«^ ^mm&ejX^m^ 
\ plague, oi wrc ^ <&M&swstf %\3»* ^» 
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would heap salt round the wicks of that 
excellent woman's dip-candles, so that the 
light they gave only served to make dark- 
ness visible ; and not until Mercy came to 
me in distress, thinking that surely some- 
thing must he the matter with her eyes, and 
asked me for an order for the Limeport In- 
firmary, did Tyne confess that the suspected 
cataract was entirely of her own making. 
She would fill empty preserve -pots with 
sand and gravel, tie them neatly down with 
brown paper, write damson, currrfnt, or rhu- 
barb upon them, and put them in the front 
of Mercy's shelves, so that the poor woman 
had to untie half a dozen, perhaps, before 
she found any thing fit to line a pudding 
with. But then she made it up in other 
ways. How patiently she would sit by that 
kitchen fire, night after night, hearing Mer- 
cy repeat the hundred and nineteenth Psalm, 
which she was very anxious to learn through 
by heart, so that when she came to be an old 
woman — for those salted candles had made 
her mistrust her eye-sight — she might have 
something to think about and be comforted 
by ! What hours she would spend reading 
aloud the " Pilgrim's Progress," while Mercy 
mended her stockings or darned her dress- 
es ; for now that she was the only one kept, 
she had scant time for the reading which, 
in our better days, used to occupy many an 
hour in the well- filled, comfortably lighted 
kitchen, Mercy did not lose so very much 
by the teasing, after all. 

One day Tyne went to her with a mes- 
sage from me, to the effect that all the emp- 
ty bottles in the house were to be collected 
and set out upon the kitchen table. It was 
a busy morning, but the instinct of obedi- 
ence was strong in Mercy's nature, and out 
came all the bottles from holes and corners, 
where they had lain undisturbed for years. 
When I, innocently enough, went into the 
kitchen to make a pudding, there they stood, 
a great army of them, arranged in battalions 
on the dresser, and Mercy standing over them 
with a slightly injured look. 

" Why, Mercy, what have you been do- 
ing!" 

" Obliging you, ma'am," said Mercy, em- 
phatically, " as I've always considered it's 
my duty to." 

A cold shiver ran through me as the con- 
viction was borne in upon my mind that 
Mercy intended to " give warning ;" but at 
that very moment in came Miss Fidger — she 
never waited to knock or ring — with a bot- 
tle-brush, a wash-leather, and a basin of tea- 
leaves. 

"So sorry, my dear Miss Dora — so very 

sorry I could not find any more, but Miss 

Tyne told me you wanted them this very 

minute, so I just ran off with what I could 

Had on the spur of the moment ; for, you 

Icdow, since things have been so dear, Fve 

-had to economize with tea, like every thing 



else. But, as far as they go, they are very 
good, and you can't wash your bottles with 
any thing better. And then, Mercy, if yon 
just put in this bottle -brush after you'vo 
given them a rinse round — " 

" Oh ! ma'am," said Mercy, with exceed- 
ing dignity, "if I'm to be taught to clean 
bottles at my time of life, I think it's time 
you looked out for some one else." 

Suddenly a peal of laughter echoed 
throngh the old kitchen, and, turning, I be- 
held Tyne, with a world of merriment in her 
bright girl-face, peeping at us through the 
banisters. Then I remembered that it was 
the first of April. The child had been mak- 
ing fools of us all. Miss Fidger enjoyed it, 
and took back her wash-leather and bottle- 
brush with the greatest equanimity; but 
Mercy was rather slow in coming round, 
and did not allow herself to be quite propi- 
tiated until she saw that I had been as much 
imposed upon as herself. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Looking upon Tyne, then, in the light of 
a child to be petted and made allowances 
for, how strange it seemed to me when, one 
day, soon after she and her mother returned 
from a visit to Bonnermouth, where some of 
their family lived, Mrs. Wear told me that 
her daughter had there received and de- 
clined an offer of marriage. 

It was simply absurd. If any one- had 
told me that the child had set up a shop, 
or entered upon the management of a coal- 
mine, or taken to platform-speaking, I could 
not have been more surprised. I think I 
must have laughed outright, only there was 
that touch of anxiety in Mrs. Wear's face 
which a mother feels when the shadow of 
coming separation first hovers between her- 
self and her child. 

But afterward, when she had left me, and 
I sat alone by the fire, thinking it all over, 
I could sooner have cried. For it reminded 
me so strangely of my own past. I thought 
of that Easter-eve when jpy father told me 
of my first offer. I thought of the hope be- 
fore, the quiet sadness afterward. I won- 
dered if Tyne had cared for this youug cu- 
rate, this Mr. Grimwade, who had wanted 
to make her his wife. Would the putting- 
away of his suit make any difference to her, 
as the putting-away of another suit had once 
made such a great difference to me f Mrs. 
Wear had said nothing about that — only 
that the offer had been made and declined. 

They had been at Bonnermouth six weeks, 
long enough for a passionate, impulsive girl 
like Tyne to lose her heart, or have it deep- 
ly impressed. &&& 1 wa& wfe qcnto vox* 
that the mother TOutafNtoQ&tttsc tafegbto£% 
nature. Mrs/Weax \**a oi» oi taMfe\mgB^ 
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^intelligent women of society whose sympa- 
thies are large, hut not profound. She was 
^juick to apprehend, hut slow to compre- 
hend. There were heights and depths in 
Tyne's character which she could not reach 
or fathom, and perhaps she was coming upon 
come of them now. 

For a long time that night I sat and 
"thought about it all. I would fain have 
-the child shielded from trouble such as had 
come into my own life. The years of my 
solitariness had been good years, precious 
years j hut I would not like Tyne to walk 
alone, as I had walked, even to win the 
peace which I bad won. For the fire and 
stroke which bring wrought iron to its full 
strength shiver the crystal vessel into frag- 
ments. I was full of fears for the child. 

Or, if her heart had been untouched, would 
her vanity he quickened into life ? Would 
this new consciousness of power to attract 
make her coquettish and self-confident? 
Some difference it must make, I was sure. 
She could never again be just the same to 
me as she bad* been before she went to Bon- 
iiermouth. I longed to go and put my arms 
round her, and look iuto her great deep, 
honest eyes, and know what it all meant. 

I soon had the chance of doing that. 
Tyne came next day, to help me to plant 
some cabbages. I was prepared to receive 
her with a vague respect, consequent upon 
the experience through which she had pass- 
ed. I expected to find some indefinable 
change in voice or manner, some little 
touch of the dignity of dawning woman- 
hood, just a flake or .two of the silver light 
which love's wing lets fall as it passes, even 
if unnoticed, across, a' young girl's path. 

But Tyne came with nothing like silver 
> flakes hovering about her — only her usual 
gingham gardening -dress, with a pair of 
wash-leather gloves sticking out of her 
pocket. And the energetic industry with 
which she began at once to make little mud 
puddles for the cabbage -plants to be put 
into convinced me that her heart was quite 
untouched. The mischief, if any, was all on 
Mr. Grim wade's side. 

Then she told me about her visit to Bon- 
nermonth, and how nice her new pink tar- 
latan dress looked, and how she had made 
her old black net prettier than ever with 
loops and trimmings of blue ribbon, and 
what a lot of light kid gloves she had got 
through, for she had been to so many halls, 
and almost every body had asked her to 
dance. At wbich I did not wonder, though 
I had never been to a hall in my life, and 
had not the least idea what it was like. 

Then she went on to tell me about the 
suppers, and the creams, and the ices, and 
all the rest of the things; for Tyne had a 
genius for cooking, and used to delight in 
copying or inventing new dishes. Ajad af- 
ter the suppers came a description of the 



people who had been to the parties, among 
them Mr. Grim wade, at the mention of whose 
name I preserved a judicious silence. Tyne 
should tell me whatever she had to tell in 
her own way. I would not seem to know 
any thing beforehand. 

It came out in the simplest way. No 
need for me to have vexed myself over it 
the night before. Tyne's first offer had not 
even stirred a ripple upon the clear waters 
of her peace. 

"Somehow he always turned up wher- 
ever we went, and at last he said he should 
like to marry me. Wasn't it curious, Aunt 
Dora? I told him I didn't know any thing 
about it, and so he had better speak to mam- 
ma, and the next day we came away. It 
was rather provoking, because there was to 
have been such a nice dance in the evening, 
and I had my dress all ready. If it hadn't 
been for having you to come back to, I think 
I should have been vexed; but you're as 
good as half a dozen parties any day." 

And Tyne, jumping over 'the cabbage-bed 
to give me a kiss, very nearly upset me into 
a row of little puddles which she had been 
making for the young plants. I was just 
regaining my balance, when, looking round, 
we espied two ladies coming up the garden 
path. 

They were Mrs. Ullathorne and her daugh- 
ter, coming to return the call of ceremony 
which I had made upon them the week be- 
fore. But as Mrs. Ullathorne was destined 
to become an important "quantity" in my 
story, I must account for her appearance in 
a separate chapter. 



CHAPTER XVL 

To do this properly I must go hack a lit- 
tle way. 

As soon as Lord Rossington found that the 
pits on his Coley-Orton estate were likely to 
yield a large revenue, he determined to build 
a new mansion, in place of the gray, moss- 
grown, picturesque castle, beautiful for situ- 
ation, but dreadfully inconvenient for a wife 
and family, which formed such an imposing 
object among the fir- woods on the top of the 
cliff. 

The old castle, however, was not to he pull- 
ed down or disturbed in any way, for its keep 
was a fine specimen of Norman architecture, 
and there was much historic interest con- 
nected with the place, which a man of culti- 
vation, like our new lord, was well able to ap- 
preciate. An entirely new mansion was to be 
built about half a mile farther inland, a mar- 
vel of luxury and magnificence ; and when 
it was finished, things were to be kept up 
once more in the good old Rossington e&^\& 
— cominga-ota.^ <s*&s&srafcft& ^ss^ses^ ^ «siss&. 
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dances for the tenantry, balls for the county 
families. Lord Rossington would bring his 
wife and children down to the place, and we 
should once more have somebody to be proud 
of at the castle. 

The building was begun. When it had 
been in progress about two years, the archi- 
tect who had charge of it appointed a gen- 
tleman to superintend the works, and this 
gentleman, for convenience, took a furnished 
house at Cove Bossington. 
. His name was Surbiton. He was a mid- 
dle-aged, perhaps rather elderly, man, who 
looked as if some one took a great deal of 
care of him. At any rate, there was that 
hesitancy and want of assurance about his 
manners which people acquire who are very 
much looked after. He was, as we heard 
beforehand, a widower with no family, and 
therefore we were rather surprised when he 
took a large furnished house in one of the 
new terraces. Such a step was accounted 
for very soon, though, by the fact that his 
widowed sister and her two children lived 
with him. This, widowed sister was Mrs. 
Ullathome. Her daughter was a grown-up 
young lady, and the son, Ted, a lad of nine- 
teen or twenty, was studying at one of the 
universities. 

Of course Mr. Surbiton, being, as one might 
say, on Lord Rossington's own private staff, 
and having no connection with the obnox- 
ious coal and iron which were such an offense 
to our prejudices, we ladies of the north cliff 
called upon his sister, whom we found to be 
an affable, brilliant woman of the world — a 
woman who had evidently seen a great deal 
of society, and could make a considerable 
figure in it. 

I suppose she would be what is called fas- 
cinating. She was the sort of woman that 
gentlemen like, and I have often noticed 
that in proportion as women are liked by 
men, they are disliked by their own sex. 
This, however, did not appear to be the case 
with Mrs. UUathorne, for she at once became 
popular in our little female community, and 
would make herself as agreeable at an after- 
noon tea, composed entirely of women, as in 
the most crowded evening assembly. To say 
that her smiles were quite as brilliant, and 
her manners quite as fascinating, would per- 
haps be saying too much ; but still she was 
always pleasant to women, and women liked 
her accordingly. 

I had met her two or three times—once 
at Mrs. Wear's weekly receptions, and again 
at an evening party, which Mrs. Oollinson, 
the wife of a solicitor, our parish church- 
warden, gave. But on both occasions there 
had been many people moving about, and I 
had not obtained more than a passing smile 
and glance from her when introduced. I 
think her stylishness rather awed me. I can 
not help feeling subdued by a dress that has 
the sign-manual of Paris finish upon it ; and 



when the manners which accompany M 
dress have the Paris finish too, I give in &l 
rectly, and sink into the silent admintiftl 
which manners and millinery produce in i| 
well-regulated mind. So that up to the tin! 
when, turning round from my pnddles nil 
cabbage-plants, I beheld Mrs. Ullathorneui 
her daughter, in all the gracefulness of risM 
ing costume, coming up our garden path, 1 1 
had scarcely spoken half a dozen words to 
her, having been unfortunate enough to call | 
upon her when she was out. 

But this was a pleasant visit, notwith-1 
standing. Of course we had to make m\ 
appearance just as we were, haying already 
been seen in our gardening-dress; but Ma 
Ullathome had that charming tact which | 
passes over such little contretemps with grace, 
even taking advantage of them for the es- 
tablishing of a pleasanter, more familiar in- 
tercourse. She expressed herself delighted 
with my homely ways, said there was noth- 
ing she respected so much as independence 
of conventionalities, and, in floret, made me 
feel ihat I had raised myself rather than 
otherwise in her estimation by having been 
found planting young cabbage-plants in the 
back garden. 

The conversation flowed on without a 
break. Mrs. Ullathome was never at a loss 
for any thing to say. She made me feel al 
home with her at once by giving me to un- 
derstand that my thoughts and opinions 
were just the same as those at which she 
had herself arrived — at least, if they were 
not just the same, she could very easily bring 
herself to receive them. This sort of smooth- 
ness and adaptability in a woman is very 
pleasant, at any rate in morning calls. It 
oils the wheels of social intercourse, and 
helps the orthodox quarter of an hour to a 
successful ending. Of course one may have 
too much of it, as of every thing else ; but as 
Mrs. Ullathome possessed it, it was perfec- 
tion. 

I found myself talking to her as if I had 
known her for years, and — which was per- 
haps rather premature— giving my opinion 
of people and ways in modern Cove Bossing- 
ton with equal freedom. I believe one thing 
which led me to do this was her own evident 
contempt for the coal and iron people on the 
other side of the cliff. Considering that we 
had been stigmatized by them as natives and 
aborigines, it was scarcely in human nature 
to resist taking up a stone to cast at them ; 
and one or two disgraceful failures which had 
occurred among them of late formed very 
convenient stones to cast. Because, what- 
ever else could be said of us old stagers on 
the north cliff, it certainly could not be said 
that we shirked paying our debts. 

Mrs. Ullathome quite agreed with me. 
There was nothing which she despised so 
much as mushroom wealth, except the coarse- 
ness of manners which invariably accompa- 
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ied it. She owned frankly that she was not 
rich woman herself, and that she had nev- 
been brought, up to care for riches ; which 
at once formed another point of sympathy 
""between us, and gave additional sharpness 
-to the little arrows of spite which we shot 
at our opposite neighbors. 

Incidentally slie told me a good deal about 
lierself. She had been a widow for ten years, 
and daring most of that time had lived at 
INice with her daughter, whose name was 
Birdie, while her son was at school in En- 
gland. That accounted for the pretty for- 
eign air abont her dress and manners, and 
the almost child-like frankness with which, 
she at once made me welcome to the events 
of her life. She had got the English reserve 
Tabbed off: and then the different people 
and places she had seen during her husband's 
life — he had been a surveyor of railroads on 
the Continent — had given her the enviable 
capacity of being at home anywhere. To 
me, whose tastes had always been of the her- 
mit-crab and oyster kind, as regards loco- 
motion, this cosmopolitan ease was very de- 
lightful. 

So that, upon the whole, I may say I en- 
joyed the call, especially as Tyne took Bir- 
die off my hands, leaving me at liberty to be 
charmed by Mrs. Ullathorne. I do not think 
I should have made much out of Birdie. 
She was gushing, and I can not bear gushing 
girls ; and she had a little of the blue-sash- 
and-pinafore style about her, which did not 
accord with the crow's-feet already begin- 
ning td show themselves at the corners of 
her eyes. Sometimes she looked almost as 
old as her mother, though I had not yet the 
least idea how old that might be. 

When Mrs. Ullathorne had gone, I asked 
myself whether I liked her, and was scarce- 
ly able to answer the question. I do not 
profess to be a judge of character, but I gen- 
erally have a sort of instinct which tells me 
when I may trust people. I have never 
found it fail me yet, though many and many 
a time I have had to change my opinion of 
acquaintances whom at first I found very 
pleasant. When I began to' think over the 
very little I had seen of Mrs. Ullathorne, I 
found just a residuum of doubt lingering at 
# the bottom of my reflections, and I reserved 
judgment until that should have had time 
to work itself off. She was a different style 
of woman from any I had ever met before. 
She had something of Mrs. Wear's brightness 
and pleasantness about her; but when I 
tried to represent her to myself as what Mrs. 
Wear had been to us, a companion for trouble 
and sickness, she seemed to dissolve and pass 
off in graceful vapor. I could not realize 
her as a nurse at all, or as a friend to put on 
an apron and help you. And she had said 
some very nice things — things that indica- 
ted feeling and aspiration; but somehow 
they, too, had an air of Paris millinery about 



them. They seemed to belong to her as her 
exquisite manners and her pretty morning 
dress did. They could be put off and laid 
aside, without affecting the real woman. And 
yet she was so very pleasant. 

I think I received a rather uncomfortable 
shake a few days after — a shake which sent 
the residuum all up again, and made my re- 
flections very muddy indeed. Mrs. CoUin- 
son had Mends on the south cliff, among 
the newly rich people, and these friends 
happened to be calling upon her one day 
when Tyne and I went in. They were in 
raptures about Mrs. Ullathorne. She was. so 
bright, so charming. She had taken them 
into her confidence at once. She had ex- 
pressed such a desire to be intimate with 
them, and had begged them to go in and 
see her whenever they liked. . She was al- 
ways so glad of a little pleasant, sensible so- 
ciety: . 

" Which both my husband and me thought 
was very good of her," said Mrs. Guttridge, 
" and us not to call grand folks ; because I 
always say to him, Benjamin, 1 say, thank 
goodness we've got plenty to do with ; but 
I'll never trouble myself with them stuck- 
up ways. If people like to come and see us, 
they're welcome in a plain way, except when 
we give a real party, and then I always do it 
as good as it can be done for money. And 
Mrs. Ullathorne said that was just what she 
liked herself, only those stuck-up people on 
the other side-^' 

And here Mrs. Guttridge came to a stand, 
feeling that Mrs. Ullathorne's opinions would 
scarcely bear to be repeated in presence of 
two of the north-cliff people, yet not hav- 
ing that lady's exquisite tact in retreating 
and covering a false position. Of course we 
all rushed to the rescue, and brought her out 
of her awkward position with a battalion of 
smiles and well-bred remarks, which show- 
ed, or seemed to show, that we had noticed 
nothing at all. After a little floundering, 
she recovered her feet. 

"I'm sure I meant no offense. It was 
only her own words, and I told her that 
she was to make herself welcome to come 
in whenever she liked, because there's al- 
ways something in the pantry for a friend, 
and I mean to ask her to the party when 
we give it at Christmas. I'm not a person 
that wants to keep myself to myself not, at 
least, since Benjamin had it to do with," 

And then Mrs. Guttridge proceeded to 
give Mrs. CoUinson the names of the rest 
of the people whom she intended to ask to 
the party, quite unconscious that the re- 
marks might be embarrassing to Tyne and 
myself, who did not happen to be on her 
visiting list. Mrs. CoUinson changed the 
conversation as soon as possible, and at a 
convenient season we came away. 

But I ffcVt -*«s^ Tj^«a&Q&&3fe ^fc»ra&>fca»* 
\3Wat\iOTnft. 
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Miss Fidger determined to ask the new- 
comers to tea. 

" Just muffins, yon know, my dear, and 
perhaps a glass of wine and a biscuit later 
in the evening," she said, when she came to 
bespeak my company on the occasion, " and 
nobody but yourself. I told her it was not 
in my way to make any thing of a fuss, and 
she replied directly that there was nothing 
she enjoyed so much as a quiet evening 
with any of us at this Bide. You see, my 
dear, she knows what real good manners 
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unmistakably that she had connections m 
the Company's service. 

" I'm so glad you are come, my dear. I be- 
gan to be quite afraid the Ullathornes wooU 
get here first, and I just felt a little bit un- 
easy. You know it makes such a difference, 
being fresh people in the place. And I 
thought you would help me to touch up the 
room here and there. It really is very old- 
fashioned, is it not, when one comes to look 
at it/* 

"In the light of people who have lived 
most of their lives on the Continent, per- 
haps it is," I replied, " bat in our light ev- 



are. 

Mrs. Guttridge's quotation about the 
" stuck-up people" was choking me very 
much, but I determined to keep it down, 
and I only said that, judging from Mrs. 
UUathorne's air of style and fashion, I 
should not have thought very quiet even- 
ings would be much to her taste. 

" Oh ! but you misunderstand her, Dora, 
my dear, you quite misunderstand , her. I 
assure you she is really a delightful woman. 
I want you to become intimate with her, 
for she falls So pleasantly into our funny 
old-fashioned ways. And they are old-fash- 
ioned, Dora; however much we may be at- 
tached to them. I don't suppose there is 
another place in England where people live 
so much out of the world as we do." 

" No ; nor where they pay their debts so 
punctually, and mind their own business," 
I replied, rather tartly ; for another family 
had just disappeared from Cove Rossing- 
ton, leaving half a dozen tradesmen in the 
lurch. "It is better to live honestly out 
of the world, than dishonestly in it." 

"Yes," said Miss Fidger; "but the Ulla- 
thornes are not that' sort of people. You 
know they have nothing to do with the 
coal-pits, and don't make any pretensions 
to wealth, though there is such a decided- 
ly upper-class air about them. I think we 
shall find them quite an acquisition to the 
place. And they are so exceedingly de- 
sirous to be friendly. Six o'clock tea, my 
dear/ but do come a little earlier, if you can. 
I should like to have you with me when 
they arrive." 

So I put on my visiting black silk, and 
repaired to the muffin-party, in time to save 
Miss Fidger the trial of receiving the stran- 
gers alone. » 

I could see she was a little bit nervous 
at the prospect. She was, for a person of 
her common sense and independence, un- 
usually anxious to make a favorable im- 
pression. She was wandering round the 
cozy little drawing-room, altering the po- 
sition of almost every thing in it> trying 
where the four wax-candles would produce 
the best effect, bringing out her choice little 
bits of china into view, putting the Indian 
curiosities where they might assert most 



light 
ery thing that it ought to be. And I sup- 
pose it is best to look at onr own things in 
the light that naturally belongs to them." 
" Dora, my dear, you are becoming almost 
bitter. And they really are very nice peo- 
ple. I only want to make the room looks 
little bit more modern. Don't yon think if 
I put one candle on the top of the comer 
cupboard, it would light up my dear father's 
portrait nicely, besides making the room look 
larger ; and if I put some of this old chins 
upon the centre-table, and if — n 

"And if you left every thing exactly as it 
is, Miss Fidger, it would be jnst as it ought 
to be, and you would be a great deal more 
comfortable." 

" Well, my dear, I can't deny about being 
more comfortable, for the centre-table is s 
dreadfully unsafe place for my grandfather's 
lovely little cups, but Mrs. Ullathorne told 
me she adored old china so. I thought she 
would like to have a few really good<pieces 
in her sight." 

Curious; for at our house she had said 
she did not care a fig for Dresden, mouse, 
or egg-shell, but she positively worshiped 
splendid old brown leather folios, like those 
on the bottom shelf of my father's book- 
case. Well; we should, know her tastes 
better by-and-by, and perhaps it would he 
an advantage to have objects for adoration 
and worship at the houses of her different 
friends. 

" At any rate," I said, " you will be obliged 
to leave every thing just as it is now, for I 
am sure tjiey are coming." 

And so they were. There was a rustle 
of silks in the narrow little entrance. Miss 
Fidger snatched up her knitting. I began' 
counting the stitches of my lace-work as if 
I had been doing nothing else for an hour 
past, and so we received the guests with 
that composure which is the essence of good- 
breeding. 

It was to be quite a friendly evening, yet 
somehow .Mrs. Ullathorne and her daughter 
brought an atmosphere of fashion into Miss 
Fidger's modest drawing-room, which rather 
smothered one's ideas of friendliness. Per- 
haps Mr. Surbiton's sister appeared every 
evening in the bosom of her own family 
with pink roses in her hair, a low-cut dress 
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-with a long train, and a quantity of black 
lace elegantly draped about her. Also float- 
ing ball-room gauzes and blue ribbons might 
T>e the proper accompaniments of Birdie's 
"blond prettiness. But in the simple minds 
of my hostess and myself, such splendors 
"were only associated with Court presenta- 
tions or dinner-parties at Rossington Castle, 
and we felt crushed under a sense of too 
much honor put upon us. Zillah, Miss Fidg- 
ets maid, when she brought in the tea and 
muffins, could not help looking very hard at 
both of the ladies, which I think they no- 
ticed, for they exchanged smiles with, a pret- 
ty air of amusement, which I am quite sure 
our Conversation at that moment was not 
calculated to produce. Of course Miss Fidg- 
er and I both appeared as much at home as 
if trains and blue gauzes had been the daily 
belongings of our lives. 

But still, as I said before, they were de- 
lightfully pleasant people. Mrs. Ullathorne 
went into ecstasies over the egg-shell china, 
explaining to me that it was quite a differ- 
ent kind she had meant when expressing 
her indifference a few days before. Birdie 
went into equal ecstasies over some ginger 
biscuits, which were brought in on a dainty 
old willow-pattern plate with an open-work 
border. And when Miss Fidger, in whose 
nature there was no concealment, stated 
that she had made them herself that very 
morning, and had put in an extra quantity 
of butter, in order that she might be quite 
sure of their turning out well, Birdie's en- 
thusiasm knew no bounds. She insisted 
upon having the recipe copied for her. 
She vowed that she would have a holland 
apron and bib and make some biscuits her- 
self, the very next day. After that she 
nestled up to Miss Fidger's side with the 
most bewitching mixture of timidity and 
confidence, while the delighted little wom- 
an went into all the mysteries of confection- 
ery, diving into one old red-covered recipe 
book after another, in search of cakes, bis- 
cuits, jellies, creams, fairy butter, and all 
sorts of nice things. 

" Oh, how delicious !" said Birdie, clasping 
her hands. " I had no idea they were made 
in that way. Do you know I am such a 
dreadfully ignorant little thing ? Don't tell 
any one," and' she lowered her voice to a 
pretty whisper, " but I didn't a bit know 
what bread was made of, until I asked cook 
the other day. Isn't it stupid to be such a 
goose ? But, you know, they don't teach yon 
any thing about these things at the French 
schools, and mamma never much cared for 
me to learn.'' 

" Oh, my dear," said Miss Fidger, who had 
old-fashioned notions about female educa- 
tion, " you ought to know, because if you 
ever have a home of your own — " 

" Oh yes !" and Birdie blushed and tossed 
her head. " It's ever so stupid not to know. 



I do wish you would teach me. Now, if I 
were to bring an apron and all the rest of 
the things to-morrow, would you show me 
how to make something, something not very 
hard, you know, and that would soon get 
baked, so that I could carry it home with 
me f Now, do say yes." 

Of course Miss Fidger did say yes, with all 
the good-will in the world. She was a dear 
lover of housekeeping, and many a confabu- 
lation had she and Aunt Lois had in the good 
old days over creams and jellies. Not that her 
housekeeping could ever be compared with 
my aunt's, for it was like every thing else 
that Miss Fidger did, successful more by 
good luck than good management ; but still 
she loved it, and a new recipe was as pre- 
cious to her as a new pattern of wool-work 
to a school-girl. So a time was fixed, and 
Birdie clapped her hands with delight, Mrs. 
Ullathorne beaming upon her with maternal 
satisfaction. 

I now saw Mrs. Ullathorne for the first 
time surrounded by the amenities of home 
and social life. I was much puzzled what 
to make of her. Her age was a problem 
which completely baffled me. She was one 
of those fair, slender, elegant women who 
never grow legitimately old, retaining at fif- 
ty the graceful juvenility which makes one 
quite at a loss how to behave to them. Com- 
pared with Miss Fidger, who, since I remem- 
bered her, had rejoiced in the same pretty 
little gray curls, peeping out from under the 
same pretty little lace cap, Mrs. Ullathorne 
seemed a mere girl, and yet there could not 
have been much difference between them, 
for Birdie, who was her very own daughter, 
had seen at* least five-and-twenty summers, 
and might probably have seen several more, 
judging from the occasional touches of ex- 
perienced worldliness which I began to dis- 
cover under her pretty childish ways. 

Mrs. Ullathorne engaged me in quite a dif- 
ferent style of conversation. She certainly 
was a woman of great intelligence and tact. 
I felt like a child in her presence, and yet 
she took such a lively interest in my re- 
marks, and evidently wished me to feel that 
she was enjoying what I said. Perhaps 
knowing ray father by repute as a man of 
distinguished scientific attainments, and 
myself as a plain, elderly young person, old- 
fashionedly dressed, and deeply pitted with 
the small-pox, she inferred that a due mix- 
ture of the intellectual and benevolent in 
our social intercourse would be likely to suit 
me best. Accordingly we touched upon 
books, politics, literature, extended our fin- 
ger-tips to marine botany, enlarged upon the 
advantages of a well-stored mind, then talk- 
ed about tract districts, and mentioned cases 
of distress, of which, alas ! there were plenty 
now in Cove Rossington. Finally we oasmfe 
to religiowfe «*v\s^.\»% 
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nected with chutch-going, and the perform- 
ance of outward observances. Little as I 
knew her, I felt already that it would be as 
impossible to talk to Mrs. Ullathorne about 
religion, in its true meaning, as to talk of 
colors to a blind man, or music to one whose 
experience had been confined to a penny 
trumpet. She was a woman who seemed to 
be made entirely for this world, and would 
always be a foreigner among things that 
could not be seen and heard by one's outward 
senses. I soon found, however, that she 
considered herself to have very decided re- 
ligious views. As I said before, we at Cove 
Bossington then knew little of church par- 
ties. We had never been blessed with a rec- 
tor that belonged to any party at all, except 
in politics, or who did any thing for us beyond 
reading the prayers through at proper times, 
and performing the offices connected with 
his calling. Of religious teaching, I think 
I may safely say we never got any, except 
what we gathered up from our own experi- 
ence. Mrs. Ullathorne had evidently been 
much more fortunate. 

" You know, dear Miss Leslie, I am posi- 
tively shocked at the way that lovely old 
church of yours is managed. Of course 
where a clergyman is non-resident, one does 
not look for perfection, but common decency 
should always be observed." 

"Indeed it should," I replied; "and I 
thought the sexton was always very particu- 
lar in dusting it. He is a remarkably clean 
man." 

" Oh ! yes, it is clean enough, so far as that 
goes ; but you do not catch my moaning. 
You know, I have always been accustomed 
to see things done so differently. At Nice 
we used to take such pains with our service, 
it used to be a perfect model. Now here I 
am positively distressed, it is so wretchedly 
bald." 

" Oh ! Mrs. Ullathorne, we do not bawl, I 
assure you," I said, shocked at such an im- 
putation upon our good manners,. not to say 
reverence. "I am sure we repeat the re- 
sponses as quietly as possible. I never saw 
or heard any thing in the church that was 
not perfectly proper." 

Mrs. Ullathorne looked at me with pity. 
Surely we of the north cliff were a feeble 
folk, needing any quantity of allowance to 
be made for us. She explained to me, as 
clearly as she could, that what she referred 
to was not any thing connected with the 
undue raising of our voices, but what she 
might term an almost indecorous want of 
pomp and ceremony in the conducting of the 
service. 

"Not a syllable intoned; one might think 
we were in a conventicle or a meeting-house. 
You know, my dear Miss Leslie, there is a 
degree of respect with which public worship 
ought always to be conducted." 



there ; but impertinent enough to add that 
I thought we had attained to it. 

"I am sorry I can not think the same," 
she said, with the air of a woman who knows 
a great deal more of what she is talking 
about than the one on the other side of the 
discussion. " I have always been accustom- 
ed to a form of worship which met my ar- 
tistic tastes — and, you know, where the taste 
is cultivated, public worship must be devel- 
oped to suit those tastes ; and never a ves- 
tige of decoration, though that delicious old 
rood screen seems made for the very purpose 
of being covered with flowers or evergreens. 
I never saw such a want of proper feeling!" 

" Oh ! but we do decorate," I said. " The 
church is just one bower of holly at Christ- 
mas-time ; and then at Easter we have moss 
and flowers, and I help to do it myself." 

That was true enough. Every Easter- 
eve, for the last thirteen years, I had laid a 
wreath of primroses on the ledge of that 
lancet- window, through which, so long ago, 
I had watched Bae Morrison's ship slowly 
lessening in the distance. It was a simple 
little act of worship, of which none knew the 
meaning but myself. 

"Ah, well, if you decorate at Christmas 
and Easter, I suppose that is as much as can 
be expected of you. But the' harvest has 
been gathered in all over the country, and I 
have never heard a word about thanksgiv- 
ing services or decorations here. If I had 
not been such a stranger in the place, I would 
have suggested them myself to Mr. Collin- 
son or the curate." 

"Why should we have harvest thanks- 
giving!" I said — "at least, why should we 
decorate the church with wheat and barley 
ears? Our harvest is when the haddock 
and herring hauls come in — about the end 
of September. Should we have festoons of 
them hung about the church t It would be 
very appropriate, you know, if not agreeable 
to one's sense of the beautif uL" 

I do not know how I found courage enough 
to say this, with Mrs. Ullathome's pink roses 
and self-possession so close to me. But I 
began to feel a sort of unreality about her; 
and I had a pride in knocking at it, even 
though I could not knock it down. She evi- 
dently thought I was trifling with sacred 
subjects, for she looked at me, not with pity, 
but reproof. 

"Thanksgiving should never be out of 
place," she said, as sternly as a fascinating 
woman could say any thing. " People may 
throw ridicule upon it, but they can not 
make it ridiculous. Cove Bossington does 
not consist entirely of a Ashing population ; 
there are other interests represented in the 
place. Every body doeS not live by had- 
dock and herring." 

"No; the rest of them live by coal and 
iron. Th»i» "usfcOk. to \>fc ^«ctos oi. "ss&arw 
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and we might have spared sheaves from them 
to make our church look beautiful enough ; 
hut you have plowed them up to make your 
pit shafts, and your cinder heaps, and your 
rows of filthy hovels ; and now, if you want 
to give a wave offering of the fruit of your 
increase, you had better put a great lump of 
coal on one side of the rood-screen door, and 
a clog of smelted ore on the other, and heap 
ilp cinders round your altar, since the days 
are past when you can take live coals from 
off it. If we live by such things, why should 
we be ashamed of them I" 

I said it bitterly, for, indeed, I mourned 
over the pleasant corn-fields, and the sweet 
country lanes, and the fair bright faces of 
the cottage children, which had all been 
swept away, that men might dig wealth out 
of the heart of their mother earth, instead 
of resting peacefully upon her bosom. But 
I believe Mrs. Ullathorne thought I was a 
person of atheistic tendencies, for with a look 
/almost of pain she dropped the conversation. 

It must have been dropped, however, any- 
how, for just as I had delivered my soul of 
this burst of indignation, Mr. Gilbert Jennet, 
Miss Fidgets nephew, who was captain of a 
vessel trading between Hull and Antwerp, 
came in. 



CHAPTER XVin. 

Miss Fidger had not expected him, and 
he, on his part, looked as surprised as we 
did when, coming into his aunt's cozy lit- 
tle drawing-room, he found it occupied by 
beauty and fashion. I speak not of myself. 

Very soon after Gilbert Jennet's arrival, 
Mr. Surbiton came to escort his ladies 
home; Miss Fidger went across to have a 
little chat with Mrs. Ullathorne; Birdie 
took possession of the young captain, and 
I found myself in a corner with Mr. Sur- 
biton. 

He was a pleasant man, with no particu- 
lar views or tendencies in any direction — a 
useful member, I should say, of what people 
call in satire the mob of mediocrity, the 
only mob which never needs the Riot Act 
reading over it. For nearly half an hour 
we managed to keep up an agreeable con- 
versation, without, I hope, knocking against 
each other's prejudices in any way. I found 
him very affable, only he had a little too 
much of the hesitancy of a man who never 
knows whether what he is doing or saying 
is exactly the right thing to be done or said 
under the circumstances. I dare say Mrs. 
Ullathorne did a great deal of his thinking 
for him. 

Once or twice, when I happened to look 
across in her direction, I found her looking 
at us rather uncomfortably, as if she thought 
we were more at home with each other than 
was necessary. Was she afraid, I wonder, 



lest I should insinuate into her worthy 
brother any of my dangerous principles f 
Or did another thought vex her mind- 
that I had designs upon his domestic ar- 
rangements ? In either case she was quite 
mistaken, for we talked about nothing 
more dangerous than the price of fish ; and 
as for the other possibility, I do not believe 
any one in Cove Rossington had eyer laid at 
my door the feeblest accusation of flirting. 
No, my face effectually kept me from any 
thing so humiliating as that. 

Still I could see Mrs. Ullathorne was not 
content, and by-and-by she found means 
for getting us both across to her Bide of the 
room, and mixing us up in a general con- 
versation. 

But she did not attempt to disturb Birdie 
and young Gilbert, who appeared to be get- 
ting on very comfortably under old Major 
Fidger's portrait. Birdie had quite deserted 
Miss Fidger and the cookery-book,' and was 
alternately clasping and clapping her hands 
in delight at Gilbert's sea-faring stories. 

" Oh! Mr. Jennet, how very funny ! Now 
did it really happen, or are you only making 
fun of me?" And Birdie glanced up ap- 
pealingly. " Because, if you are only mak- 
ing fun of me, it is 490 naughty ! Now do 
tell me. Are you making fun of me f " 

" Not the least bit in the world, I assure 
you. I wouldn't do any thing so wicked. 
I am quite sure you' are clever enough to 
find me out, if I tried to do any thing of the 
kind." 

" Oh no, Mr. Jennet, I'm not ; I'm dread- 
fully stupid. I never do know when people 
are making fun of me, and I say it is so 
cruel. But do tell me another story, please, 
and let it be about something you have 
really done yourself. I think you must be 
such a very brave man, and I do like men 
to be brave, and not be afraid of any 
thing." 

And again Birdie looked shyly up into 
the handsome, honest, sun-burned face of 
the young captain. How could he — how 
could any one not much accustomed to the 
wiles of feminine society — resist the temp- 
tation to go on telling still more wonderful 
stories ? • 

" Captain, did you say !" asked Mrs. Ul- 
lathorne, in an under-tone — " and your own 
nephew. How very interesting! And a 
good ship, I suppose, to be trading between 
such important ports." 

" Oh yes," said Miss Fidger, innocently. 
"It is a very responsible position indeed, 
and considered very creditable to such a 
young man." 

" Yes, and lucrative too," added Mrs. Ul- 
lathorne, suggestively. 

Miss Fidger gave a confidential little nod^ 
aa macta. «& to \&&£ftte \}&»fc ^Cera^ -w3»> 
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When the wine and biscuits had been 
handed round, and the wax candles began 
to give signs of dwindling, we rose to de- 
part. Birdie, with a coquettish little blue 
hood tied over her curls, peeped out into the 
moonlight. 

" Oh, what a delicious evening!— how love- 
ly ! — how charming ! Mr. Jennet, would you 
not like to have a walk too ? Oh, but I for- 
got — you will have to go home with Miss 
Leslie." 

And Birdie looked up appealingly to me. 
She was always looking up appealingly # to 
some one. 

"How very naughty of me! Do forgive 
me, Miss Leslie, but I am such a stupid lit- 
tle thing for saying just what comes into 
my head. I really did not mean to be so 
naughty." 

"We will set that straight/' said Mr. 
Surbiton. " I will walk . home with Miss 
Leslie, and perhaps Mr. Jennet will be kind 
enough to take care of you and your mam- 



ma." 

He said it hesitatingly, not at all sure 
that he ought to have said it, and Mrs. 
UUathorne gave, him a sharp look, after 
which I would not have let him walk home 
with me if it had been midnight fifty times 
over. It must have been what I said about 
the festoons of fish and the cinder decora- 
tions. However, I set her mind at rest by 
telling her that my maid was -waiting for 
me (what a grand sound it had!), and then, 
taking her brother's arm, she set off, leaving 
Birdie and the captain to follow. 

"Don't go yet," said Miss Fidger, as she 
extinguished three out of the four candles, 
and then, drawing her chair to the fire, put 
her feet on the fender and just raised her 
silk dress a little above her neat quilted pet- 
ticoat, as she generally did when making 
ready for a chat ; " do stay a bit longer, and 
let us talk it all over. I think it has passed 
off very nicely indeed — don't you ? — on the 
whole." 

" Yes, a great deal better than if you had 
changed all the things about until you didn't 
feel at. home in your own room. Every 
thing looked as pretty and cozy as could be." 

" Yes, only, you see, being strangers in the 
place, one naturally wished to show them a 
little more attention— though of course they 
wouldn't know that I had been pulling the 
things about, if I had done ifr ever so. And 
such nice people ! Now, really, Dora, my 
dear, don't you think they are very nice 
people? I am afraid you don't quite do 
them justice." 

" Well, you see, we know only a little of 
them yet. Mr. Surbiton seems a kindly, un- 
affected sort of man." 

" Yes, but the ladies. I really took very 

little notice of him at all; he is not a man 

to make much of an impression upon you. 

But Mrs. UUathorne is bo pleasant and brill- 



iant. And that dear little Birdie! What 
do you think t She begged me to begin to 
call her by her name at once ; she said it 
made her feel so dreadfully stiff to be called 
Miss UUathorne. I asked what her real 
name was, and she hesitated a little, but 
told me that it was Bridget. She was named 
after a godmother who was to have left her 
ever so much money; but, instead of that, 
she died, and left her nothing at all." 

" Except the name." 

"Exactly; which was not worth having, 
especially for such a nice, simple little thing. 
I felt as if I could have wrapped her up in 
my arms and kissed her when she asked me. 
It looked so pretty and child-like. Didn't 
it?" 

" Very, indeed. 7 ' 

"And then she likes the place so much, 
and all our ways, and says she enjoys going 
to church here, because the service is so rev- 
erent. I think that sort of thing shows a 
sweet disposition in a young girl." 

Now Mrs. UUathorne had told me, when 
on the decoration question, that her daugh- 
ter positively disliked Cove Bossington 
church, because the service was gone through 
in such a slipshod manner, and said she would 
never go into it again if there was another 
at a convenient distance. And Mrs. UUa- 
thorne had appealed to Birdie to give her 
own evidence on the subject, but Birdie had 
been too much engrossed in hearing about 
the ingredients for fairy butter to take any 
notice. 

However, I did not say any thing abont 
that, Miss Fidger having more experience' 
than myself, and she went on. 

"And what do you think the dear little 
thing actually asked me Just before she went 
away ?" 

Of course I could not think. 

" Why, she wanted to know if she might 
bring the materials, ' stuff/ she called it, and 
be taught how to make almond biscuits to- 
morrow morning. It was to have been some 
day next week, but she asked me to let it 
be to-morrow morning, because she did not 
want to wait so long. Did you not see her 
put her Uttle hands on my shoulder, and 
whisper to me in that confidential way, just 
as she was going away ? Well, that was to 
ask me if she might come to-morrow morn- 
ing." 

"After Mr. Jennet's appearance on the 
scene," I thought to myself, rather unchari- 
tably, perhaps; but really I was becoming 
rather skeptical about the sincerity of the 
UUathornes. For Mrs. UUathorne had said 
to me that Birdie was going to Limeport to- 
morrow morning, for winter shopping, when 
I had asked, during the benevolent and in- 
tellectual part of our conversation, if she 
would like to come in then and look at my 
i collection oi OutadL *fcw?«fcCA. 1&\& \i ^& 
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going to be Miss Fidget's guest for a day or 
two, I could quite understand a change in 
the arrangement, for I had already seen 
enough of Birdie to convince me that almond 
biscuits were a secondary consideration in 
her sudden attachment to Miss Fidger. 

" So nice of her, wasn't it t" that dear, un- 
suspecting lady continued. "Poor little pet! 
I dare say she hardly understands any thing 
at all about housekeeping. You know she 
has had very little opportunity of learning. 
Why; what do you think she asked me when 
we were going through my cookery-book ?" 

Again I was obliged to say I could not 
think. 

"No, Fm sure you couldn't. She asked 
me how many pounds of eggs ought to be 
put into a pudding for six people ; and when 
I laughed, for really I couldn't help laugh- 
ing at her then, she put up her hands so 
prettily, and said she knew she was a little 
goose. .1 could have taken her up in my 
arms and kissed her. Such a thing, wasn't 
it ? But then, you see, Mrs. Ullathorne is 
not a woman, I should think, who knows a 
great deal about. domestic matters herself." 

Now, for my own part, I could not see why 
ignorance in blue gauze and blond ringlets 
should be at all prettier than the same qual- 
ity in merino and commonplaceness. If 
.Miss Collison, a sober brown -papery girl, 
who never gushed or clapped her hands, had 
asked if eggs were sold by the pound, I am 
sure/Miss Fidger would not have wanted 
to kiss her for her simplicity. Why, then, 
should Birdie, with more years, and a great 
deal more knowledge of the world, be kiss- 
ed? I should like to have given her a box 
on the ear instead, and specially because 
Miss Fidger thought her so fascinating. If 
one thing vexes me more than another, it is 
to see pretty manners doing duty for com- 
mon sense, or the appearance of innocence 
made to excuse intolerable stupidity. But 
still I did not say any thing; and Mis* 
Fidger, who really appeared quite thrown 
off her balance by the attractions of the 
new-comers, went on. 

" Mrs. Ullathorne told me, when she went 
away, that she had not enjoyed an evening 
so much for ever so long, so I am very glad 
that I summoned up courage enough to ask 
them ; for really, you know, it was an effort 
at first. And the black lace and pink roses 
made me feel rather uncomfortable, particu- 
larly as we were both of us dressed so very 
quietly. My dear, that black silk of yours 
does strike me as being just a little bit 
shabby." . 

"It has struck me in the same way for a 
long time," I said, rather tartly, "but I am 
of such a Christian spirit that I never take 
any notice of the blow. You know we are 
told not to return evil for evil, and there- 
fore if even a dress strikes you, it is wise 
to return the unkindneaa by buying a new 



one. Besides, you know, we served to bring 
out the glories of the pink roses and the 
blue gauze." 

" Exactly so," said Miss Fidger, not per- 
ceiving the drift of my remarks. " Indeed, 
I think Mrs. Ullathorne was a little bit un- 
comfortable about it at first, for she made a 
sort of apology to me. She said they were 
always accustomed to make a change for the 
evening, even when they were quite by them- 
selves, which shows, you know, that they 
live in very good style, quite different from 
ourselves. Most likely they dine late." 

"Yes, they do. Mrs. Ullathorne told me 
so. It is a singular fact that people who 
have not been accustomed to dine late all 
their lives invariably tell you when they 
begin to do it, though why it should be a 
mark of good style I can not tell. Both 
Mrs. Ullathorne and Birdie informed me of 
the fact, and I told them, with what must 
have seemed the simplicity of barbarism, 
that one o'clock was our hour. They will 
think we are Goths and Vandals, that is 
all." 

" Oh no, my dear. Mrs. Ullathorne says 
she quite adores our simple, primitive ways. 
She wishes she could do just the same her- 
self." 

11 Then "why doesn't she T" 

" Because when people are in society, they 
must conform to its regulations. But I do 
like a woman who can appreciate good-breed- 
ing, without the adventitious associations of 
wealth." 

"Yes; and who can worship simplicity 
and old china. Mrs. Ullathorne may be re- 
ligious enough among us north-cliff people, 
for I am sure we have plenty of both." 

" Perhaps almost a little too much of the 
former," said Miss Fidger, who, I regret to 
say, seemed almost in danger of being run 
away with by the fascinations of the new 
people. Our friends, in a general way, did 
not think it necessary to tell us so often and 
so emphatically that they were enchanted 
with us. "Do you know, my dear, I could 
not help thinking to myself, when Mrs. Ul- 
lathorne was making herself so agreeable, 
that just a trifle more attention to appear- 
ances on our part might — " 

"Might make us more popular and less 
deserving. Yeft, I quite agree with you, it 
might. For instance, if you began to dine 
late, and cut up poor old Joan's quiet even- 
ing, which is now the joy and delight of her 
life. Or supposing — " 

But just then Mercy, who was not in a 
waiting frame that night, sent in a message 
to know if I was ready to go, next day being 
our fortnightly wash. Catch Mercy letting 
me dine at five or six for the sake of appear- 
ances. So I had to \&\<& M>\a& ^SS&^s*. ^gsfcfo.- 
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I was busy all day, and did not get across 
to Cliff Cottage until evening, when I left 
my father busy with his reading. To my 
surprise I found that Miss Fidger had gone 
out to dinner. 

" To Mrs. Ullathorne's, ma'am/' said Joan, 
who, being alone in the house, seemed dis- 
posed for a little chat — and we of the old 
school were never ashamed of being seen 
talking to a respectable servant. "And Mr. 
Jennet has gone along with her. Miss Fidg- 
er thonght, as you hadn't coined in, you was 
busy, and so she didn't send a message. 
Both the ladies come again this morning, 
and wouldn't take no denial, though missis 
said it was a thing she hadn't done for years 
and years, except yourself and one or two of 
the families about. But they gave Jier no 
peace until they got her promised to go. 
Some folks has a way with them, ma'am, as 
others hasn't." 

I could see that Joan was not altogether 
pleased. Perhaps she did not care for hav- 
ing Birdie performing in the kitchen with 
eggs and blanched almonds. 

"Well, never mind, Joan. My love to 
Miss Fidger, and I came across to see how 
the cooking got on this morning." 

"Oh, ma'am, such a carrying- on as you 
wouldn't believe, if you hadn't been here to 
see ! I told missis if that was to be the way, 
I'd better look out for something else. I'm 
not one, ma'am, as ever goes against a young 
person learning what's proper; and many 
and many's the time I've had. Miss Wear up 
to her elbows in my kitchen, and both of us 
as pleased as Punch, because she give her 
mind to it, and there was something to see 
when you'd done. But yon miss — ^hy> it 
was just for nothing but a bit of a lark, and 
never no seriousness in it at all, after she'd 
once got Mr. Jennet in to set herself, out at 
him, and hopping and skipping like a Merry- 
andrew." 

"What! Mr. Jennet in your kitchen, 
Joan!" 

" Yes, ma'am, Mr. Jennet in my kitchen, if 
you please ; and she running up to him like 
a born idiot, to have her fingers blown upon 
when she'd burned 'em with taking hold of 
the oven door, as I say her mother might be 
ashamed of herself to let her grow up so ig- 
norant as not to know when you're baking it 
stands to reason the oven door must be a 
bit hot. I thought we was going to have 
a faint afore we'd done. However, she got 
straightened up, and then she and her ma 
and Mr. Jennet went away, when they'd got 
missis promised to come to-night." 

I did not wish to encourage Joan to talk, 
even though I was wicked enough to be 
glad that she could understand Miss Birdie's 
ways, and I came away. Miss Fidger, fmd- 



the next morning, and had a long chat with 
me while I was doing my fortnight's ironing. 
Mercy had been obliged to give in, and ac- 
cept my help to that extent. 

She was very fond of the Ullathornes. 
They had been so kind. Birdie had. had her 
cooking lesson the morning before, and she 
was so proud of being able to do something 
useful that she would have Mr. Jennet come 
into the kitchen, and see her in her holland 
apron and bib. And then she had told him 
how much she should like to see a real ship 
— she had never seen one in her life, and she 
had not the least idea what it was like. 

" So, as he knew plenty of captains at 
Shagmouth, I proposed that he should take 
her there, and let her see over one of the 
great merchant ships; and they went away 
directly, but not until Mrs. Ullathorne had 
insisted upon my going there to dinner in the 
evening, and Gilbert too. Indeed, Gilbert 
was to go straight there with Birdie from 
Shagmouth. And such a pleasant evening !" 

"And Birdie enjoyed the ship very much, 
did she t" 

" Oh yes — was delighted. You know she 
had never seen any thing of the kind be- 
fore." 

"Not even when she came over from 
France t" 

"Oh dear! I had quite forgotten thai 
Well, I suppose she must have been in a ship 
of some sort then, but you know the mer- 
chant-service is so different. However, she 
enjoyed the morning very much, and we had 
a very pleasant little dinner, and did not get 
home until nearly eleven — wonderfully late 
for me. Gilbert went away first thing after 
breakfast this morning, so I have seen very 
little of him." 

" Perhaps he will come again soon," I re- 
marked, rather pointedly, " as he enjoyed it 
so much this time." 

" I am not so sure of that. What do you 
think he came to tell me f " 

" That he is looking out for a wife ?" 

" No, that he has found one." 

" I hope he did not find her the night be- 
fore last f " 

" No, dear — what do you mean f " 

" I mean when he walked home with Mrs. 
Ullathorne and Birdie." 

"Why, that never entered into my head. 
And really, when you mention it, it does not 
seem such a very unlikely thing, and she so 
pretty and engaging. No, it is a young lady 
near Hull, the granddaughter of one of the 
officers in my poor dear father's regiment, 
so I feel quite an interest in her already. 
Gilbert, dear fellow, is so happy about it. 
I was sure, from his bright manner ever 
since he came, there must be something, but 
I did not think it was all so nicely settled. 
Three -and -twenty, and very pretty, and 
plenty oi gwA &&(*&&. "Stafc tkas&l -bxsos^ 
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«rat» for that sort of thing. I am so glad for 
Mm.* 

So was I ; but what about Birdie's sadden 
fondness for naval architecture t 

We were silent for a few minutes, while I 
gave my whole mind to the setting of some 
of poor Annt Lois's fine lace ronnd a collar. 

"You will ask them to a friendly cup 
of tea some time, will yon not V said Miss 
Fidger at last. 

" Whom f — Mr. Jennet and his wife when 
they are married f 

" My dear, what nonsense P 

" Well, we were talking about them just 



V 



BOW. 

" Were we t Yes, so we were, but I had 
been thinking of the little dinner last night. 
I meant the Ullathornes. Just a nice, quiet 
little affair, you know, like mine. 9 

" Well, yes, I suppose we must, though I 
don't fancy they are the sort of people my 
father would get on with. He likes Mr. 
Surbiton very well, but he has never seen 
the ladies yet." 

" Then the sooner he sees them the better. 
I am sure he can not help liking dear little 
Birdie. I can fancy her becoming quite a 
pet of his. She has such pretty ways, you 
know." 

I believe I felt a sort of shiver at the bare 
idea of Birdie playing off her pretty ways 
upon a man like my father. However, good 
manners dictated the propriety of giving the 
invitation, and, whatever else we north-cliff 
people neglected, we always paid proper at- 
tention to our manners. 

Accordingly, I walked over to Prospect 
Lodge one fine morning, with my seldom- 
used card -case, and did my duty like a 
woman. 

I should have mentioned that before this 
call Mr. Surbiton had twice been to see us; 
and onee, finding Miss Fidger with us, had 
staid to play a rubber at whist. My fa- 
ther got on very nicely with him ; my fa- 
ther always did get on with simple, unaf- 
fected people, however moderate their tal- 
ents might be. And there was something 
about Mr. Surbiton which made you feel a 
little bit jBorry for him. I am sure I can 
not tell what it was. He seemed to enjoy 
very good health, and his social position was 
unexceptionable, but he had a subdued man- 
ner, especially in the presence of his sister, 
which always excited my sympathy. I felt 
he had not room to expand. When he came 
to see us by himself, he was different. He 
expressed his opinions then a little more 
with the air of a man who has a right to 
them, but there was a touch, even then, of 
the constraint which seemed to have become 
a habit with him. I wondered sometimes 
why he voluntarily lived with such a lot 
of relations. I am sure he must have been 
half smothered among them, and all of them 
bo different from himself. 



My call, however, was to no purpose. 
Mrs. Ullathorne and Birdie — shall I say to 
my satisfaction?— were not able to favor us 
with their company on the evening proposed. 
They had so many engagements, and the 
poor dear child was positively wearing her- 
self out, so her mother said, by trying to ful- 
fill them all. She had completely knocked 
herself up, only the other day, by going with 
Mr. Jennet to Shagmouth, to see one of the 
merchant vessels lying in the harbor. But 
the poor young man had been so excessively 
anxious to take her, and seemed so dreadful- 
ly disappointed when she even suggested 
the possibility of being tired, that she had 
been obliged to give in, and let him have 
the pleasure of taking her. Dear child t she 
felt it would be cruel not to oblige him, and 
she was always ready to give up her own 
convenience for the pleasure of another.- 
That was the worst of Birdie, she was too 
good-natured to say No to any one. 

To all of which I listened with due con- 
sent, having my own opinions, nevertheless. 
It was very curious that what Mrs. Ulla- 
thorne said to me about any thing never 
exactly coincided with the light in which, 
other people represented it ; and what she 
said to me about it was never quite the 
same, either, as what she said to other peo- 
ple about it. So that I was beginning to 
have a downright distrust of the woman, 
even while she beamed upon me with her 
sweetest smiles. I did not want to be 
beamed upon, but I did want her to tell me 
the truth. 

She was dreadfully sorry not to be able to 
come. Still she hoped that by-and-by, when 
they had got through a few of their engage- 
ments, she and Birdie should be able to spend 
a quiet evening with me, and look over those 
delightful old port-folios of dear Mr. Leslie's. 
And then she so enjoyed the mental atmos- 
phere of our house. It was so intellectual 
and refining. She felt, as soon as she enter- 
ed that delicious room of ours, that we were 
a cultivated family, that she, though not ab- 
solutely intellectual herself, should find sym- 
pathy and companionship with us. She in- 
stinctively felt the influence of a house as 
soon as she entered it. Some impressed you 
with nothing but upholstery. Ours — 

And Mrs. Ullathorne smiled me gracefully 
out into the hall. I am sure there never was 
such a charming woman in Cove Rossington, 
albeit I never knew whether she meant a 
single word that she Baid to me. 
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sington's uncle, was long since dead. After 
him came one like unto him in easy, uncon- 
scious neglect of duty. We got perfunctory 
prayers, prosy sermons, an occasional visit 
when any one was at the point of death, and 
a friendly nod always when we met in the 
street. That was Mr. Melcome's idea of the 
whole duty of a clergyman — to nod to every 
one whom he met, taking for granted it was 
a parishioner. He was removed to a better 
living, and then a Mr. Dewtrie was presented 
to Cove Bossington — a middle-aged man, 
with a lady -like wife and no children.' I 
think, shortly after he came to ns, there was 
some disagreement between him and Lord 
Bossington about tithes or some other par- 
ish matters ; at any rate, their coldness with 
each other became matter of public observa- 
tion, and finally Lord Bossington gave over 
coming to church. 

Next, Mr. Dewtrie's health failed, and his 
wife died. The place did not suit him, but 
still he did not want to give up the living ; 
so he went abroad, and we had a curate, who 
occupied two rooms of the rectory, and was 
waited upon by the old woman who took 
care of the house. In the summer, Mr. Dew- 
trie generally came home for a few weeks, 
called upon us all round, got a little informa- 
tion about the state of the parish, and then 
left us again with his blessing. He was a 
good man, but no great influence among us. 
Indeed, since I could remember, we had nev- 
er had a clergyman of whom it could be said 
that he was any influence among us, apart 
from that time -honored respect which be- 
longs to the sacred office, and which Cove 
Bossington, spite of its young Radicalism 
and coal and iron grown independence, had 
not yet quite forgotten to pay. 

It was soon after my ineffectual offer of 
hospitality to Mrs. Ullathorne that I took 
up Miss Fidgets daily paper (our own had 
been dropped, with many another luxury, 
since the breaking of the bank), and read in 
the list of deaths : 

"At Bonnermonth, on the 16th inst,aged twenty- 
eight, Jessie, wife of Rae Morrison, and daughter of 
the late Captain Forrester, R.N., of Abbot Storford, 
in this county." 

» 

Of course it conld make no difference to 
me. That Bae Morrison had been married, 
and that his wife had died, were matters 
that could never affect me now. I told my- 
self that I had nothing to do with it — that 
no strongest-winged bird of hope could cross 
the great deep which time and circumstance, 
sickness, poverty, and change, had made be- 
tween us. I might only remember. The 
past was my own. But my hands turned 
cold, and for a long time Miss Fidger had 
most of the conversation to herself. She 
never complained of that. 



have lasted but a very little time. I had 
never heard of the wedding. But then there 
were plenty of things we never heard of, and 
Abbot Storford was many miles away. Cap- 
tain Forrester's name I did not know at all 

How strangely it brought back one's past 
life ! I could not help thinking to myself 
of another wedding that might have been. 
And then I wondered who this Jessie was, 
and whether they had loved each other very 
much, and whether the wound that death 
had made for him would strike as deep and 
last as long as that which only a few words 
had made for me. It was very strange, bat 
still I kept saying it could make no differ- 
ence at all to me now. 

At last Miss Fidger took up the paper, 
and looked through the births, marriages, 
and deaths. 

" Bae Morrison," she said — " I seem to re- 
member that name. Did he not come to 
your honse, a long time agof — a very long 
time ago, before your poor annt Lois died!" 

"Yes. My father and he used to talk 
about navigation, and theories of the tides, 
and all that sort of thing. He was a very 
intelligent man. I am sorry that such a 
trouble should have happened to him. He 
would be very good, I should think, to any 
one whom he loved." 

" Yes ; and, poor thing ! she could not have 
been married very long. Abbot Storford— 
that is up in the North. Do you know, Dora, 
I once thought he would not go so far away 
for a wife. I had an idea he had. something 
else on his mind besides talking to yonr fa- 
ther about navigation and tides, when he 
used to come so often to your house. Only 
you were quite a child then, and very early 
marriages are such foolish things — at least, 
sometimes. And then fancy never having 
one's husband at home P 

"What is the use of fancying any thing 
about it?" I said, quietly. "My husband 
will never be either at home or anywhere 
else." 

" I don't know that, Dora, my dear." 

"But I do." 

" Yes, you have settled down wonderfully 
since that small-pox affair ; and yet I really 
can't see now that it has made such a great 
difference to you, for youjve been growing 
out of it every year, and by the time you are 
five-and-forty, I shouldn't wonder if you are 
quite a handsome woman again. But it's 
just as well for your father. Dear me ! what 
would he have done without you all these 
years f And beginning to fail just a little 
now in his walk. He doesn't hold himself 
as he used to do ; though, indeed, who can 
expect it t We can't be always young." 

And there the subject dropped. 

I saw very little of Mrs. Ullathorne for 
some time after my polite invitation. Our 
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-when the other was not at home. When we 
clid meet we were quite pleasant with each 
other, though there was always just a little 
reserve of doubt on my part, and a slight 
appearance of constraint on hers. It might 
"be my decoration opinions, or she might he 
jealous of Mr. Surhiton's visits to our house, 
-which were not so occasional as her own; 
and as he made them in an evening, we were 
scarcely ever out. Whatever else a woman 
of the world can conceal (and she can con- 
ceal most things), jealousy is sure to crop 
up in some way, if it is there at all. The 
merest look or tone is enough to indicate it, 
and I was quite sure that, for some reason 
or other, Mrs. Ullathorne had an uncomforta- 
ble feeling about me. 

She cultivated Mrs. Wear's acquaintance 
much more industriously, that being an open 
door to the best society in Cove Kossington. 
I think she was rather an acquisition to the 
Wednesday-evening receptions ; she was al- 
ways elegantly dressed, and she had a way 
of making the most of herself. She could 
nearly always make people like her, by giv- 
ing them the impression that she was pleased 
with them. Of course, nine times out of ten, 
she was not pleased with them — she was sim- 
ply putting on an appearance of interest for 
the sake of popularity ; still the effect was 
the same. Every one said Mrs. Ullathorne 
was one of the most fascinating women in 
Cove Bossington. 

But I could not give in to her fascinations. 
I found that there was generally a purpose 
in her pleasantness. Either she wanted a 
subscription from some one— she was always 
collecting subscriptions— or she found that 
you knew some one whose acquaintance she 
wished to make, or you could give her an or- 
der for something she wanted to see, or she 
was inserting the thin end of the wedge for 
a contribution to her stall at a bazar: al- 
ways when she smiled upon you more sweet- 
ly than usual, you might expect a request, 
and after such smiles it would have been 
worse than malevolent to refuse. I had 
much rather have been asked straight out, 
because when I was caught by guile in this 
. way, I was betrayed into saying more spite- 
ful things to Mrs. Ullathorne than I ever said 
to any one else. 

I do not think I was more agreeable to her, 
after I had been to an astronomical lecture 
with my father, in our new public room. I 
sat, unobserved, a couple of seats behind her, 
and had the pleasure of hearing her discuss 
with her companion, Mr. Collinson, those 
" stuffy old folks on the north clifE" 

" Snch a very funny set, one would really 
think they had come out of the ark. And so 
ridiculously jealous of any thing like trade, 
as if trade had not been the making of the 
place. Why, where wonld they all have 



died of inanition, and not before its time, 
too." 

Mr. Collinson quite agreed. He had come 
to Cove Bossington about five years after 
the coal and iron fever set in. Indeed we 
had no work for a solicitor before. 

" You know the Leslies, I think/' Mrs. Ul- 
lathorne continued. 

"Well, yes. I suppose I may say I do. 
At least, Mrs. Collinson calls upon them." 

"Ah yes, that is all right. But if you 
are very particular about the opinions of 
your daughters in .religious matters, I 
should not advise you to cultivate the in- 
timacy. Miss Leslie is a person of very, pe- 
culiar views, and she is not at all careful in 
expressing them." 

"Indeed! You don't say so.' I am glad 
you have mentioned the matter to me, for I 
am very particular about the influences of 
that sort under which I allow my daughters 
to come." 

"I thought yon would be. And that is 
the reason I wished to give you a hint. 
Not, of course, you know, that I imply any 
tiling discreditable to Miss Leslie, only it is 
as well sometimes to be careful. She called 
upon us and seemed anxious to be intimate ; 
but as soon as I found what her opinions 
were, I felt it my duty to be on my guard. 
I would not for the world have my darling 
Birdie corrupted in the simplicity of her 
faith; and my boy, you know, though he 
is not with me now, is just at such an im- 
pressible age." 

Mr. Collinson assented. He said error 
was very insidious. It could not be too 
carefully watched. With that, the lecturer 
came in, made his bow, was introduced to 
us by a few remarks from the chairman, 
and we all listened with suitable interest to 
what he had to tell us about the motions of 
the heavenly bodies. 

Coming out, I got mixed up with Mrs. 
Ullathorne, who smiled upon me as if I had 
been her dearest friend, and asked me, in a 
playfully scolding manner, when I intended 
to call upon her, because I had been in her 
debt for a whole month. 

To my credit be it said, I replied as pleas- 
antly as she had spoken, and did not even 
give her a vicious nip when she shook hands 
with me. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

« 

Cove Bossington went on enlarging its 
borders, as shaft after shaft was sunk, and 
furnace after furnace poured forth its fiery 
breath over the once so peaceful country. 
There was a couftiaavt *m^\fc\^V\s&s3«s^s^ 
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tied in the place, strangely unlike the hon- 
est, clear-eyed fishermen, whom we feared 
not day or night to meet in the loneliest 
paths of the old village. 

As the coal and iron works crept nearer 
and nearer to us, so did the miners and coll- 
iers who worked them, and so did the villas 
of the agents who superintended, and of the 
men who were made rich by them ; until a 
shout of triumph — sad triumph, alas ! for us 
— announced the fact that Cove Rossington 
and Coley-Orton had clasped hands across 
the parish boundary, which was once a 
good two miles from the heart of either 
village. 

No more walks for solitary girls or women 
now, along the ridge of those far-stretching 
cliffs where, fifteen years before, I had spent 
many and many a peaceful hour, watching 
the little white-sailed vessels come and go 
behind the south headland. No more long 
spells of quiet reading or quieter musing on 
the sands beneath, listening to the babbling 
of the breakers" upon the shingle, or the 
murmur of the surf as it rolled away back 
into the deep sea. For always now, not far 
off, were the rude voices of some party of 
roughs out for a holiday, or, not so clamor- 
ous but scarcely less annoying, the inane 
chatter of groups of idlers watching the 
people round the bathing-machines, or amus- 
* ing themselves by throwing stones at the 
poor sea-gulls which happened to rest for 
a while upon the waves. And whereas our 
one policeman in former days had nothing 
to do but air his blue coat in the sunshine, 
half a dozen of them now could scarcely 
save us from being run over by drunken 
brawlers, or frightened out of our midnight 
slumbers by fights and disturbances in the 
streets. 

Yet the public papers kept congratulating 
us on our unparalleled prosperity, on the 
splendid development of our internal re- 
sources. Never a lecturer came to the 
place without calling us "a magnificent 
centre of industry," pointing with one hand 
in the direction of Shagmouth harbor, and 
with the other to the railway-station, and 
telling us that we had chained both land 
and sea to the oar of commercial enterprise ; 
that, westward, steeds of iron did our 
bidding, and eastward the mighty, ocean 
crouched at our feet to carry the fruit of 
our industry to the remotest bounds of the 
earth — a sentiment which was always re- 
ceived with immense cheering. But we, 
who remembered the quiet and the pleas- 
antness of the old times, held our peace. 

Finally a gentle rain of printed circulars 
descended among us on the north cliff, 
signed by half a dozen county names of rep- 
utation. In an eloquent and earnest address 
we were reminded — we, in our unrepaired 
and rather dilapidated houses — of the great 
advantages we bad reaped from the rapid 



prosperity of the place during the last fif- 
teen years, and of the duty which wa& there- 
fore incumbent upon us of showing our grat- 
itude in some substantial manner for those 
advantages. We were told of the festering 
mass of poverty and vice which surged up 
to our very doors. We were told of the vast 
responsibility which the increasing popula- 
tion devolved upon us. We were told that 
not five per cent, of the working-classes in 
Coley-Orton and Cove Rossington ever went 
to a place of worship ; that ignorance, dense 
as that of heathendom, was shaming us at 
our very doors ; that, while gin-palaces were 
rising at the corner of every street, and pub- 
lic-houses hiding their heads in every coi- 
ner, no extra provision had been made for 
the spiritual necessities of the place ; and 
we were called upon, as we valued our own 
peace and the peace of those who should 
come after us, to bestir ourselves to our 
duty, and do something to stem this torrent 
of vice and ignorance before it swept every 
thing before it. 

Indeed it was all true enough. We did 
want new churches. We wanted still more 
earnest, fearless men and women to persuade 
people to come to them, and truth-speaking 
teachers to tell them their duty when they 
got there. The circular concluded with an 
intimation that we should be called upon at 
a suitable interval by persons appointed to 
receive our subscriptions for the above par- 
poses. 

Now I had a misty sense of injustice about 
this matter of the subscriptions. All that the 
unexampled prosperity of the neighborhood 
had done for us was to raise our rents, rates, 
and expenses year by year, while our beloved 
houses were dropping to pieces over our 
heads, and any appeal for repairs was met 
by the threat of having them swept away 
entirely, to make room for gingerbread Goth- 
ic villas, which, as the agent said, would 
yield a much more handsome percentage to 
Lord Rossington. It also seemed to me a 
little inconsistent that we, who had kept 
our own frontage clean and decent for many 
a generation past, without asking any body 
to help us, but simply from a sense of duty, 
should be called upon now to provide funds 
for the scouring of our neighbor's door-steps ; 
nay, scarcely so much called upon as com- 
manded, under pains and penalties, to do it. 
I thought that the millionaires who swept 
up these festering masses into what were 
politely called " centres of industry," and 
fattened upon the toil of their hands and 
the sweat of their brows, ought to build 
churches for them, and supply the need 
which themselves had created. 

I could not represent this in a proper 
shape to myself, still less make it look like 
common sense to any one else. I talked it 
over with, my i&i\iOT,\>uVl\^fl^\i<&i^\>^ 
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mon sense pointed out the millionaires as 
the proper people to build churches and 
chapels for those whom they had demoral- 
ized by ignorance- and drink ; but common 
humanity demanded that we also should not 
stand afar off. We did not refuse to build 
hospitals because the accidents which filled 
them happened through no fault of ours. 
We should not refuse to build churches be- 
cause the vice and ignorance which needed 
them had been wrought by the greed of oth- 
ers than ourselves. 

So we managed to have a little subscrip- 
tion ready when the collector came, who 
happened to be Mr. Collinson, the gentle- 
man who had been so kindly warned off 
from me by Mrs. Ullathorne. Oar opinions 
might be dangerous, but our guineas were 
not, for he took them very pleasantly, never 
suspecting, I am sure, the trouble we had had 
in sparing them for him, nor the items we 
had knocked off from our housekeeping ex- 
penses to meet the expenses of conscience. 

If I could not express my own convic- 
tions, however, on this subject, I had them 
expressed for me very pointedly by old Joe 
Rollekins, not many days after. 

I had gone to have a chat with him 
about this circular. We often used to have 
Hue talks together, his wife sitting by, mean- 
while, and gazing up into his face with an 
expression of reverent wonder. People might 
well think a deal of her husband, for indeed 
he was gifted beyond the average with com- 
mon sense and acuteness. 

We had scarcely entered upon the sub- 
ject of the circular, when Mrs. Ullathorne, 
graceful, mellifluous as usual, appeared in 
sight, coming toward the cottage. I did 
not wish to encounter her, for she always 
made me feel spiteful, a bad state of mind 
for a woman; and I did not want to lose 
my chat with Joe Rollekins when we both 
of us seemed in the mood for it, so I retired 
with Mrs. Rollekins into the back kitchen, 
and while she mended one of her husband's 
blue jerseys, I was privileged by hearing a 
deliverance of his sentiments to Mrs. Ulla- 
thorne, Joe's voice being neither soft, sweet, 
nor low, as indeed no voice need be when it 
has such things to say as he said then. 



CHAPTER XXIT. 

" Well, Rollekins," Mrs. Ullathorne said, 
as she entered, enveloped in an atmosphere 
of scent which penetrated to the back kitch- 
en, "you see, I have found my way to you 
again. I always like to come to this little 
gem of a cottage of yours. It is so exquisite- 
ly romantic and picturesque." 

"Yes, ma'am, letting alone the smoke, 



hand afore you when the wind's wrong 
way, else Fve naught to say again' it." 

"He's right about the smoke, is my hus- 
band," whispered Mrs. Rollekins, confiden- 
tially j " it do come down so as Lord Ros- 
sington hisself might be ashamed of it, and 
nothing wanted but a bit higher chimney, 
and that we sha'n't get, while every thing's 
done for Coley-Orton." 

"Well, yes," and I could hear the gentle 
rustle of Mrs. Ullathorne's silken garments. 
" The walls look as if you had been troubled 
with smoke sometimes ; but then, such a 
prospect as you have ! Why, Rollekins, I 
wonder that magnificent sea does not make 
a poet of you. Do you never get odes and 
sonnets out of it f Now, confess." 

"No, ma'am," said Joe, simply, "nothing 
but herring and haddock, and not many of 
them this season past, the wind being most- 
ly contrary, and they don't come up well 
only when it lies a certain way. We've 
been a bit hard put to it of late, has us poor 
fishermen here down at the beach." 

" Indeed ! I am sorry for that, for I came 
this morning to see if you could do some- 
thing for me. You know we are trying to 
build a new church in the place." 

" Yes, ma'am, so I hear tell, and not before 
it's wanted. There's a vast of people in 
Cove RoSsington now stands good need of 
knowing a little bit more of their Bibles." 

"Oh! Rollekins, we are in a dreadful 
state ! The ignorance of the masses is pos- 
itively distressing. I am quite sure a man 
of your intelligence must be deeply concern- 
ed about it." 

Of course I could not see Mrs. Ullathorne's 
face, but I could quite imagine how she 
looked as she said this — the way in which 
those large round eyelids would be dropped, 
and the graceful head swayed to and fro, and 
the delicately -gloved hands clasped. Be- 
cause ignorance was really such a very 
dreadful thing. I wonder if Mrs. Ulla- 
thorne ever thought that insincerity might 
be quite as dreadful. 

"Yes, ma'am," said Joe. "A man can't 
walk down the streets of Cove Rossington 
now without seeing what might make him 
turn his face away for shame, and all for as 
quiet as the place used to be when I was a 
boy in it. One might be a set of wild 
beasts and do no worse." 

" Indeed, you are quite right, and I am 
sure you will think it is a very necassary 
thing that we are called upon to do what 
we can toward remedying the disorder. I 
have undertaken to canvass this district, and 
see what our worthy friends of the lower 
classes are willing to do toward the erection 
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chief is the right ones to mend it, and I 
think my lord, with his coal-pits, had best 
look after the church." 

"Oh! but, Rollekins, you kn/)w,we must 
have coal. What should we do without it ? 
although," added Mrs. Ullathorne, with pret- 
ty raillery, " our chimneys do smoke terri- 
bly sometimes." 

"What, indeed, ma'am? — but we'd as 
much as ever we wanted before, and I don't 
see why they need break up the country- 
side, and turn us all to rack and ruin, un- 
less it was to put money into their own 
pockets." 

" Yes, but, my good man, consider how 
much cheaper we get the coal now. Why, 
you must know yourself that twenty years 
ago it was two pounds a ton, and look now, 
you can get as good as any poor man need 
wish to burn for ten-and-sixpence. What 
a wonderful saving !" 

" Yes, ma'am, if it wasn't for the extra 
police and poor-rates coming in to make up 
the difference, as I don't think there's a 
deal of saving when you come to reckon 
them, and our rents riz for us every year, 
and prices pushed up while you can't see to 
the top of 'em. I don't find much saving 
in it." 

" Certainly there is common sense in what 
you urge," said Mrs. Ullathorne; "but let 
us take a loftier position. I am sure you 
must be proud of the commercial prosperity 
of your country. Look at the trade returns. 
Not that I haye any thing to do with them, 
but still one must know." 

"Commercial prosperity, ma'am!" And 
I could just fancy the look that would come 
over Joe's face as he said this. "Com- 
mercial prosperity, ma'am! — and who's the 
better for your commercial prosperity, ex- 
cept a pack of purse-proud fellows who had 
more than they knew what to do with be- 
fore f What's the use of commercial pros- 
perity, when your souls and minds and bod- 
ies is going to ruinf You turn men into 
machines to make money for you, and then 
you build a church to try to light up a bit 
o' fire inside of 'em, to do instead of the spir- 
it that you've crushed out, and you call that 
commercial prosperity !" 

" Law ! but he's a wonderful man, is my 
husband," said Mrs. Rollekins, looking up 
from the blue jersey. " Not as I understand 
a deal, but it's good to hear him talk. It's 
every bit as good as a sermon !" 

"Ah! Rollekins, you are dangerous, I am 
afraid. You have got those terrible notions 
about equality and rights, and all the rest 
of it. I don't know what to say to you." 

" I dare say you don't, ma'am. There's 

wiser than you that don't know what to 

say, when they come to look into things. 

If making plenty of money is commercial 

prosperity, why, then I don't doubt but the 

coal and iron people is doing pretty fair ', 



but if it's peace and comfort, and a good 
conscience, and to do your duty to God and 
your neighbor, why I can't see as we're so 
much as coming nigh-hand the way for it. 
Look at this here place. I can tell you the 
time when there wasn't a man of us didn't 
go to church reg'lar, let alone when we was 
laid up, or out with the boats ; and no drunk- 
enness in the place, as Fve walked it day 
and night, and never set eyes on a man who 
wasn't as steady on his pins as myself; and 
for as cheap as the fish was sold in them 
days, we never wanted bit nor sup, nor a 
drop of good beer to our dinners, nor a de- 
cent shirt to our backs. And the quality, 
bless 'em ! with always a kind look for us, 
and no bad debts, nor aught dishonest in the 
village. And now if you want to see, you've 
only to look." 

And through the half-open door-way I saw 
Joe point to a drunken group of miners, who 
were playing at pitch and toss under the 
shelter of the cliff, a hundred yards away, 
dealing each other a good heavy blow now 
and then, seasoned with curses, if something 
went wrong in the game. 

" Yes, my good man," said Mrs. Ullathorne, 
who seemed anxious to get through with 
her visit now, " it is all very true. These 
festering masses of vice and wickedness are 
appalling. They fill every right-minded 
person with the deepest anxiety. But, you 
know, I have come to you this morning to 
ask yon to give your mite toward remedy- 
ing such a distressing state of things." 

" Then, ma'am, I think you'd best have 
gone to them that made it, for they're the 
fittest to mend it, and that's all I've got to 
say." 

" Oh ! Rollekins, I am sure you do not 
mean that," said Mrs. Ullathorne, in her 
sweetest tones. " You have far too much 
good sense and intelligence to tarn a deaf 
ear to the voice of distress, when it comes 
from your fellow-men. Think what Cove 
Rossington has been made by these people 
who need your help now." 

" I've been thinking that, ma'am, a great 
while past, but it isn't the people as needs 
the help that has made it what it is ; it is 
them as fills their pockets out of the sin and 
misery of the men as toils and slaves for 
them. And all that they've done for Cove 
Rossington is to starve us out, while, pinch 
as we will, we can scarce keep body and 
soul inside the same coat. I can tell the 
time, ma'am, when we used to set ourselves 
down to a bit of beef reg'lar every day of 
our lives, and always a good string of dried 
fish hanging up, and never no want at all, 
nor no complainings; and now it's as much > 
as we can do to set eyes on it twice a week, 
and that as coarse as I wouldn't have looked 
at it when times was different." 
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pound for naught bat lean and scrag this 
very blessed morning. I wonder what 
missis has got to say to that f If it wasn't 
for me being a woman, and not my place to 
talk, I could tell her a deal more about the 
prices than what he knows/' 

Bat Joe had not finished yet ; his words 
began to come thicker and louder. I could 
see him straightening himself up, squaring 
his broad shoulders, and thrusting his pipe 
out every now and then in the direction of 
Mrs. Ullathorne, who, I think, must have 
begun to feel rather out of place. 

" Yes, butcher meat twice a week, ma'am, 
and fish at such a price, while you can't 
keep a bit for yourself was it ever so ; and 
the dealers beating you down until Fd soon- 
er put it back in the sea than let 'em make 
their profit on it. And all the while there's 
your coal gentlemen and your iron gentle- 
men rolling in their carriages, and their 
missises as thick with velvets and satins 
as they can lay 'em on their backs, and 
naught in the shops good enough for them ; 
and looking at yon, if they meet you on the 
beach, as if you was naught but rubbish. I 
think they'd best build your new church, 
ma'am, and give your festering masses a 
lift." 

"Then am I to understand, Rollekins," 
said Mrs. Ullathorne, with a perceptible dim- 
inution of sweetness, " that you refuse to 
contribute to this great enterprise f" 

" Yes, ma'am ; and if I could make you 
understand it any clearer, I would. I'm an 
ignorant and unlearned man, but if it's look- 
ing through a milestone, I can see as far to 
the other side as any body ; and I say, let 
them as raises the sin and wretchedness 
make a place for it to go to of a Sunday, 
and build decent houses for it to live in of 
a week day too, for that matter. Your great 
folks have come and raked up a lot of muck 
heaps in this here quiet place, and I don't 
know who's so proper to scatter it off again 
as theirselves." 

" Rollekins," said Mrs. Ullathorne, with 
dignity, " I beg you will remember that you 
are speaking to a lady." 

" I ask your pardon, ma'am, if I've said 
aught unbecoming for any body to hear, 
be she lady, or be she what she may ; but 
you're the first that ever told me I didn't 
know my place to the quality. I've lived 
in Rossington, man and boy) this more than 
seventy years, and no one ever cast it up 
against me that I behaved myself improper 
to them as had the right to expect some- 
thing different." 

" Oh, I pass it over, Rollekins. It is of 
no consequence. Your temper is a little 
heated. I can make excuse for you." 

" Thank you, ma'am, but I don't want no 
excuses made for speaking the truth. I re- 
spect the quality, and I never go again 'em, 
bat it isn't quality that's brought the mis- 



chief among us now, and it isn't us poor fish- 
ermen neither ; and if them that boiled the 
broth is the best to sup it, I think your coal 
and iron folks has a right to the first taste. 
That's my opinion, ma'am." 

" Well, Rollekins, I think you might let 
me put your name down for a trifle. This 
is the first place at which I have not been 
received with proper courtesy. I shall not 
be offended at a very small amount." 

" No, ma'am, nor hadn't need to, if it's the 
courtesy you mean ; for a poor man has a 
right to speak his mind as well as a prince ; 
and I told you civilly enough I hadn't the 
money to spare, when you asked me for it 
first. And now, ma'am, I've nothing more to 
say, and I don't see that you have, neither." 

And with that Joe stood up and set the 
door wide open, and waited for Mrs. Ulla- 
thorne to take the hint. 

I heard a great rustle of silk, but no 
" good-day " as she swept magnificently out. 
I am afraid the sincerity she had experi- 
enced that day was not of a kind which 
would lead her to imitate it. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

" I give her it hot and strong this time, I 
did/' said Joe Rollekins, as his wife and I 
came out from the back kitchen into the 
atmosphere of scent which the Ullathorne 
presence had left behind. " I've had it on 
my mind a good bit past to tell her a few- 
things like what she don't often hear, for 
she's that sort as thinks a deal of herself." 

"More than she will ever think of yon, 
Joe, again, I am afraid," said I ; for I had 
my fears that Mrs. Ullathorne might work 
her way into the agent's good graces, and 
induce him to make things uncomfortable 
for the tenant of that cottage on the beach. 

"Never mind that, Miss Dora. I know 
what I think about myself, and so it don't 
matter a deal what other folks thinks about 
me. She'll none come here again in a hur- 
ry, with her chatter about sixpences and re- 
sponsibilities ; as if I hadn't lived here long 
enough to know that them as carts rubbish 
has the best right to keep it decently cover- 
ed where they've shot it down. Let every 
man look after his own patch of ground — 
that's what I say." 

" Yes, and telling us we'd ought to set an 
example!" added his wife, who had scarcely 
been restrained from coming to the front 
while the battle was waging. "Such rub- 
bish ! I could have tolled her well enough, 
if it had been my plaee to talk, that a clean- 
kept cottage and. & ^s^Ti«cafc\s^*Cckfe"^a5tfe 
for Mtv ^«ac ct ixvOTfc\%\^\>^^^^^^\ 
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for any body else to put their spoke in the 
wheel." 
Joe accepted this tribute to his superi- 

ity. 

'" You're a decent woman, Betsy," he said, 
with a kindly glance at the somewhat care- 
lined face of the woman who had been his 
companion dnring the married years of his 
pilgrimage; "but the housekeeping does 
best for you. Stick to that, honey, and your 
old man will always have a good word for 
you." 

I think these two were happy together. 
No prime minister's wife could have been 
prouder of him than was Betsy of the rough 
old salt who had earned her living for her, 
and kept her warm and content and com- 
fortable ever since their wedding-day. Only 
times had pressed hardly upon them since 
the rise in prices, and Betsy's cheeks looked 
a trifle hollower, and her husband's square 
shoulders had begun to stoop a little — not 
so much from age, for he was as tough as 
ever; but because u butcher meat twice a 
week" was scarcely enough to keep the fire 
of life burning bright and strong within him. 
Still, they never complained. I think they 
were as proud of their poverty as my father 
and I were of ours ; and as for the parish, 
Joe would almost have felled any body who 
had dared to hint such a thing to him, and 
so would his comrades in the bay. It was 
not the fishermen of Cove Kossington, let 
food and lodging be as dear as they might, 
who swelled the poor-rates to such distress- 
ful proportions. 

I went home and told my father all about 
it. He was very much amused. I think 
that conversation would have been as inter- 
esting to him as the astronomical lecture, if 
he could only have heard Mrs. Ullathorne's 
mellifluous tones flowing so ineffectually 
round the rugged rocks of Joe's rude com- 
mon sense, splashing up now and then in 
dainty indignation, bat powerless to move, 
even to the extent of one solitary sixpence, 
the old fellow's notions of what was due to 
himself. 

The church was needed, however, and in 
due time the church was built ; at least, a 
temporary iron structure was put up on the 
Coley-Orton side of the parish boundary, 
until such time as land and funds were forth- 
coming for a permanent one ; and a good, 
useful, hard-working clergyman was ap- 
pointed to the new district. I am afraid 
Mrs. Ullathorne would not find him after her 
own heart, for his service was even simpler 
than ours, at Cove Kossington, as beseemed 
the hard-headed but uncultured men who 
for the most part attended it. And as for 
decorations and intoning, I don't think they 
would have cared for them. Miners and 
colliers who wanted religion at all, wanted 
it as plain as it could be made for them. 
Oar rector still lived at Nice, coming over 



to see how we were getting on about once a 
year. The curate, Mr. Esliton, began to look 
overworked and anxious — the place was 
growing out of his reach. He was just suck 
a man as we should have been thankful for 
in our early, peaceful days, when simple 
goodness and quiet doing of not very ardu- 
ous duty were all that Cove Kossington need- 
ed. He could deal well enough with the 
honest fishermen who received with unques- 
tioning faith the amount of truth he was 
able to give them; who never reasoned, nev- 
er debated, but took for granted all that 
they had heard from men who were better 
instructed than themselves. And he had a 
tender heart and a ready sympathy for trou- 
ble wherever he found it, and affectionate, 
winning ways which made him much be- 
loved. 

But he could not cope with the new times. 
The eager, questioning, caviling spirit of the 
quick-witted artificers puzzled him. They 
wanted more than affection and kindheart- 
edness; they wanted an intellect which 
could grapple with their own ; they wanted 
a man to teach them who had fought the 
battle of life himself, who had gone down 
deep into the questions which vexed them, 
and who could sympathize, not merely with 
poverty and pain, but with doubt and hard- 
ness, and even unbelief, instead of smiting 
them with the weapons of righteous anger. 
When they found, as they did sometimes, 
that their sharpness got the better of his 
goodness, they set him at naught, and de- 
clared that church-going was a delusion. 

That grieved him. He felt there were 
needs in his parish for which he had no sup- 
ply. These hard-handed, harder -headed 
men of toil wanted something which he, 
their authorized spiritual guide, could not 
give them. He gave them the best he could, 
but he felt, even as he gave it, that it did not 
meet their demands. He was too honest to 
hide the truth from himself, that these men 
were perishing from lack of knowledge, and 
he, their pastor, could not supply that lack. 
He became a sad, dispirited man, as one 
should be, indeed, who can not feed his flock 
with food convenient for them. 

Much as we loved him, the most thought- 
ful among us were not sorry when we heard 
that he had been presented to a quiet living 
in the country, a rural parish among a sim- 
ple folk, who would not vex him with their 
subtle questionings, but would feed thank- 
fully upon teaching which was always back- 
ed by a consistent, godly life. 

We did not know who was to succeed 
him. Mrs. Ullathorne had friends in Nice, 
and she was much in communication with 
them about this time. Perhaps she repre- 
sented to them, and they might represent 
to Mr. Dewtrie, what sort of man Cove Ros- 
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do almost any thing sho liked with the peo- 
ple — asking him to take into consideration 
the requirements of the times, and appoint 
a cnrate who would give more interest to 
the services of the church, and so fill it bet- 
ter. I do not know whether the memorial 
did any good. We had a polite reply to it, 
stating that Mr. Dewtrie's warmest efforts 
would be used in the selection of a suita- 
ble* successor, and that he was deeply alive 
to the spiritual necessities of the place. Per- 
haps he would have come to us himself, but 
March, the month in which poor Mr. Esliton 
left us, was the most trying of the whole 
year to people with bronchial affections, and 
so Mr. Dewtrie was obliged to choose for us 
at a distance. 

Finally, we heard that our new curate 
was to be a Mr. Elphinston, but who or 
what Mr. Elphinston might be, was a mys- 
tery. We also heard that he was not to 
occupy the customary couple of rooms at 
the rectory, for Lord Rossington had rent- 
ed the whole of the house, furnished, for a 
couple of years, the castle being in such a 
ruinous condition that his family could not 
all be conveniently accommodated in it, and 
he was going to provide an additional hun- 
dred a year for the curate to find his own 
rooms in the village. 

The duty was done for a few Sundays by 
strangers, until Mr. Elphinston should be 
ready to enter upon the parish. He was 
somewhere in the Midland counties. I 
do not think his acquaintance with that 
part of the country prepossessed us much 
in his favor. We had been so impregnated 
with mineral influences that as a change we 
should have preferred something intelligent 
and gentlemanly from a cathedral town. At 
least, in a social sense, that would have been 
desirable, though perhaps the mining popu- 
lation would then have been no better off 
than before. Others, Mrs. Ullathome among 
them, wanted a man of high views, who 
would surround the sacerdotal function with 
more pomp and circumstance than we had 
been accustomed to. Others, Mr. Collinson 
at their head, hoped that the new curate 
would be a plain, hard-working, not very 
cultured man, like the clergyman at the 
Coley-Orton new church^— one who would 
go about among the people, and win their 
confidence, and give them plenty of simple, 
wholesome doctrine. But to what purpose 
did we speculate, and to what purpose did 
we talk? Mr. Elphinston, late curate in 
one of the most crowded parishes of the 
Midland iron and coal district, was ap- 
pointed to be our spiritual guide, and, 
whether the path through which he led 
us were narrow, high, or broad, our duty 
was simply to follow. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

I said there was no difference in Eglan- 
tine Wear when she returned with her moth- 
er from Bonnermouth. But there was a 
great difference, which I only felt as the 
weeks passed on. To me she was always the 
same — impetuous, eager, affectionate ; show- 
ing sometimes depths of affection which as- 
tonished me by their clearness ; sometimes 
mists of prejudice, which as much perplexed 
me by their brooding obstinacy ; sometimes 
little shifting lights and shadows of willful- 
ness ; sometimes even a dash of coquetry — 
as much of it as could come out to a qniet, 
middle-aged woman like myself. But, what- 
ever the passing mood might be, I had only 
to wait, and by -and -by Tyne was herself 
again, a companion for almost as much of 
my life as any one could be a companion for 
me now. 

But the visit to Bonnermouth was her 
introduction into society, and that always 
makes a difference to a girl. I felt, though 
I could scarcely express it, even in my own 
thoughts, that she had slipped just a little 
away from me ; that my grave, old-fashion- 
ed ways could never quite content her any 
more. She had passed over the boundary 
which kept me out of the gay world. There 
was one part of her life from which I must 
always stand aside. 

I often wondered how Tyne would get on 
in that world of society. She had bright- 
ness enough to love it very much, and beau- 
ty enough, of an intense flashing kind, to 
make her popular in it; but she was too 
sensitive to be happy, and she had not the 
easy confidence, not to call it complacency, 
which bore her mother so pleasantly over 
the surface of social, life. To be very suc- 
cessful, a woman must think well of herself, 
If she is conscious of her own defects, she 
will never be what is called charming. Tyne 
was not overconscious of them, except with 
those whom she wished to please, and then 
she became so humble that she could not do 
herself justice. 

There were such curious ups and downs 
in her nature. Those who knew her, loved 
her for them. Those who did not, had many 
a vexing stumble and fall over them. In gen- 
eral society, among people whom she only 
cared for in a pleasant, surface sort of way, 
she was so bright and merry and attractive 
that a young party among Mrs. Wear's set 
was never considered complete without her. 
She had just enough coquetry about her to 
make her perilously fond of attention, but 
not enough self-possession always to com- 
mand it. Some people, even dear good Miss 
Fidger among them, called Tyne a bit of a 
flirt, but I "faasro \uet \wW«t \fcaKv Nfea&>. ^ 
waa o\\\y \\» tanocs&\> \\A«^Ka&ssfcR*> «cR/Sx*st 
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people were fascinated by her, whether they 
would or not. And as poor Tyne was never 
perfectly careless and independent, except 
with those for whom she cared nothing at 
all, it was rather awkward for her when 
their preference began to manifest itself. 

Where Tyne's heart was interested, she 
shut np like a flower that is ashamed of its 
own perfume. I never saw any one who 
did herself so little justice with those whom 
she wished to love. She became shy, embar- 
rassed, and awkward. She would drop into 
a fitful silence, or rattle on in a way that 
gave the impression of overconfidence, but 
was really put on to hide a humility which 
dare not show itself. I could always tell 
whether Tyne oared for people or wished for 
their good opinions, by the change which 
passed over her in their company. If she 
was easy, pleasant, and agreeable, I made 
up my mind at once that she was indiffer- 
ent to them; and generally found myself 
correct. If she shut herself up, or came out 
only in dashes and flashes, I knew that her 
interest was touched, though it manifested 
itself in such a way as rather to repel the 
people she cared for than to attract them. 
To me this was one of Tyne's chief points of 
attraction, though I knew it must sooner or 
later cost her trouble. 

I suppose her perfect indifference to young 
Ted Ullathorne gave her manner that touch 
of ease and freedom which caused the young 
man to think himself a favorite. He was 
sure to find his way to her at a promenade, 
or a walking party, or a sketching excursion, 
or an archery gathering, and she was too 
much of a girl not to be pleased by his mani- 
/ fest preference. I had it on my mind once 
or twice to caution her against attentions 
which might have a purpose in them, but 
again I decided that the young people were 
best left to manage their own affairs. I was 
quite sure, from Tyne's manner, that she did 
not care for him ; and if Mr. Ted were build- 
iug castles in the air on the foundation of 
his own irresistible fascinations, why, the 
sooner they came down the better, and their 
fall might be a wholesome lesson to him. 

For Ted was very like his mamma in easy 
assurance and complaoency, and he had that 
fine confidence of manner which arises from 
a liberal answer to the Scotchman's prayer. 
I do not think this confidence had any con- 
nection with intellectual gifts, for it was im- 
possible to talk to him about any but the 
merest commonplaces, and there were whis- 
pers, which I could quite credit, of his hav- 
ing been more than once plucked in his ex- 
aminations. Some people's self-esteem, how- 
ever, prospers upon such experiences, and 
young Mr. Ullathorne tided over his succes- 
sive disappointments with an ease and grace 
which were positively admirable. 

Mrs. Ullathorne still came to Mrs. Wear's 
little evening gatherings, and, when it was 



possible, brought her son ; but not until 
had ascertained the nature and amount of 
the property which Tyne would inherit from 
her mother. Because, for any thing she 
knew to the contrary at first, the income 
which enabled Mrs. Wear to keep up such a 
pretty establishment, and sustain such a po- 
sition in Cove Kossington, might only have 
been a pension, similar to that which Mrs. 
Dashthorpe, the Indian officer's widow, en- 
joyed. And a pension which ceased upon 
the mother's death, or only descended in a 
very diminished form to the daughter, was an 
unsatisfactory thing to marry into. When 
she had found out, however, that Mrs. Wear's 
property from this source was only a trifling 
item in an otherwise solid and substantial 
income, duly secured to her only child, Ted 
was introduced at the receptions, and didhis 
best to make himself welcome there. 

Another thing which kept me from speak- 
ing to Tyne was that slight veil of separa- 
tion which, as I have said before, her en- 
trance into that life where I could never fol- 
low her had raised between tts. Outside 
of her mother, I had hitherto been Tyne's 
world; now she had got a step forward, and 
was learning to look at things for herself 
My opinion was no longer final. What I 
thought upon any subject was no longer the 
measure of her thoughts upon it. This 
grieved me a little at first, but it soon took 
its right place among the inevitable things 
of life, and I became content. She had not 
by any purpose of her own put me aside. I 
was simply learning what most women have 
to learn many times, and learn patiently, too, 
that in friendship we must take what is 
given us, be as much as we can to those we 
love, and drop quietly away when the time 
comes for others to take our place. 

There was only one now to whom I was 
quite necessary, and that was my father. 
He would say sometimes, as I waited upon 
him, or helped him in his literary work, 

" Dora, you have been a good daughter to 
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me. 

I had no greater joy than to hear him say 
that. I used to think that perhaps it was 
better than any husband's love could ever 
have been. Back, back, through all the long 
years of my life, he had been my other name 
for goodness and nobleness and truth. I did 
not dare to think of the days, surely not far 
off now, when it would no longer be " my 
father and I ;" when I should sit in our pleas- 
ant old room alone, and listen to the plash 
of the waves on the shingle below, and think 
of my dead lying in the quiet church-yard. 

And my other dead,not lying under church- 
yard grass, much farther from me than that, 
the dead whom just a word had put away 
from me ! I used to look sometimes at the 
little slip which I had cut out of Miss Fidg- 
et's paper, that ^oT*>,\^&ft\Xa T*£fttQLC&\&& 
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happy, being lived with Bae Morrison ; but 
I always said to myself that it conld make 
no difference to me. That sweet past of 
mine could never arise and come out of its 
grave, any more than my faded and aging 
face conld have any beauty, except for those 
to whom I daily ministered, and whose com- 
fort was dependent upon me. To do what 
good I could, and die when my time came, 
was all tbat was left for me now. 

And so the days went on until that Easter- 
Sunday when John Elphinston preached his 
first sermon in our parish church. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

Mr father and I talked of little else but 
that sermon all the day. It was such a one 
as had not been heard for many and many 
a year in Cove Rossington church. And so 
evidently the man's own, too. Every word 
of it had been forged in the white heat of 
actual experience; you could tell that by 
the life glowing out from look and voice and 
manner. 

"If he goes on preaching in this way," 
my father said, "the world will hear of him 
soon. If there is one thing we want, it is 
earnestness. I almost think, sometimes, it 
is better for a man to be earnest in a mis- 
taken cause than half-hearted in a good one 
— better for himself, at least." 

But Mr. Elphinston's was not the "mis- 
taken" cause. He wanted to teach Us to 
be real. We had never been taught it be- 
fore. His sermon was like a bomb-shell fired 
iu among our peaceful, regular habits of 
thought, crushing them up, showing how 
useless they had been to us, how little ef- 
fect, for the most part, what we believed had 
wrought upon what we did. 

Not that Mr. Esliton — good, excellent 
man! — had lulled us to sleep by crying 
"Peace! peace!" when there was no peace. 
I am sure he taught us all he knew — and it 
was good, wholesome truth too— but we had 
only seen one side of it. He was always 
laying down for us an excellent foundation 
of doctrine, telling us what we ought to be- 
lieve, and showing us by numerous proofs 
why we onght to believe it. His discourses 
upon the Apostles' Creed were to my mind 
as conclusive and satisfactory as any thing 
could be, and gave me a most comfortable 
conviction of my Christianity, in being able 
to agree with him throughout the whole of 
his argument. But Mr. Elphinston rather 
damaged that comfortableness by showing 
us how we might believe all the three creeds, 
and yet be very bad Christians — a state of 
things we had never realized before. Doc- 
trine, according 1 to his belief, was the founda- 
tion upon which the beautiful house of life 
must be built, and the scaffolding -which af- 



forded safe foothold to the builder. But it 
was not the house. We could not subsist 
upon our doctrines, any more than we could 
live with any sort of comfort and decency 
in a house which consisted of nothing but 
foundation and scaffolding. 

I think we modern Cove Rossington peo- 
ple, poor and rich, coal and iron alike, had 
never had such a shake administered to us 
before — at least, not from that crumbling 
old pulpit. Perhaps we should have taken 
the burning fiery utterances a little more 
respectfully if they had been flung down to 
us by a hoary-headed man who had borne 
the burden and heat of the day, or if the 
hand that was now aud then thrust forth, 
with no grace of oratorical gesture, but a 
sort of striking -home blow, to emphasize 
them, had borne upon it the decoration of 
bishops' lawn, or if a good warm comfortable 
gleam of scarlet had given us the assurance 
of a doctor's hood. But that a stripling — 
for really this Mr. Elphinston looked like 
little else — with nothing but a bit of purple 
showing itself on the reverse aspect of his 
surplice, should dare to lecture us so plainly, 
and pull the covering off our quiet, decent, 
religious lives, and show us to ourselves as 
we were, was a little too much. However, 
I think we took it as most people take un- 
palatable truth, thinking how exactly it fit- 
ted our neighbor's case. 

I do not suppose, after the sermon was once 
begun, many of us took much note of the 
preacher's appearance, though during the 
reading of the prayers we had criticised him 
rather narrowly. In truth, he was not a 
handsome man, but neither could any one 
call him plain. If I had seen that face un- 
der a sailor's tarpaulin hat, I should have 
called it a thoroughly honest, good-tempered 
English face, full of resolution, kindliness, 
and health. But there were no deep, anx- 
ious lines in it ; there was no story, in cramp 
of brow or compression of lip, of the struggle 
and conflict and temptation through which 
I thought a man must have passed to learn 
what that man told us. 

His voice, as soon as he began to read, 
sent me back to the old days. It had Rae 
Morrison's Northumbrian accent, and warm- 
ed my heart toward him directly. I could 
have listened with a certain quiet content 
to the veriest commonplaces uttered in the 
speech which reminded me of all that I had 
ever known of happiness. But it was not 
the speech only which reminded me. There 
was just a touch of likeness in the frank, 
honest expression of the face; very little, 
but enough to make me feel at home with 
him. 

" Well, what do you think ?" quoth Miss 
Fidger, laying nvArsA Ywbs&& \sssss^ "\*S«\ss&w 
uwhv my *\fcw? , «& w*s^ %* ^* ^^ SakSS^ 
ouVot\h*<SW^ "^^^^£32' 
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new style of preaching for Cove Rossington, 
isn't itf" 

" I fancy he wants to stir us up a little/' 
I said. " For my own part, I felt very much 
like an old woman who is having a good, 
warm, comfortable cloak, which she bought 
and paid for herself, palled off her shoul- 
ders. It is uncommonly cold work, just at 
first." 

" Well, Dora, my dear, I must say I felt 
very much in that way myself, though per- 
JtapR I should not have put it in the same 
words. I'm sure I always thought my cloak, 
at any rate, was bought and paid for honest- 
ly enough, and very warm it's kept me ever 
since I began to wear it ; and I must confess 
I felt a little bit put about when that young 
man began to ask me if I had any right to 
it." 

" Or, what was worse still," I said, " show- 
ed you that it was full of holes and patches, 
and not fit to keep the cold away from yon. 
I should thiuk a respectable congregation 
neyer felt itself so shabbily dressed before. 
Fancy going to church in satins and velvets, 
and finding out, before the sermon is half 
through, that you are a beggar in rags. It 
is humiliating, to say nothing of the cold." 

" Well, my dear, we are all alike, and that 
is one consolation. In fact, I think our rags 
up here on the north cliff are not nearly 
so bad as other people's. He scarcely left 
enough to those great coal and pit owners 
to keep them decently covered. Wasn't it 
splendid to hear him telling them how they 
ground the faces of the poor to make them- 
selves rich, and how their splendid mansions 
and richly furnished tables were the price 
of iniquity! It was beautiful! I never en- 
joyed any thing more in my life." 

" Tes ; and when he talked about our sit- 
ting over our firesides on a Sunday after- 
noon, speaking evil of our neighbors, and 
pulling their characters to pieces, while we 
should thiuk it a great sin to open a story- 
book or a newspaper, or perhaps greater still 
to go into a dissenting chapel." 

"Well, my dear, I think he colored it a 
little too strong there. I must say I object 
very much myself to newspapers and Dis- 
sent on a Sunday. A week-night service is 
all very well, for I do think the minister up 
at Bethesda is a clever man in his way, and 
I don't deny that the Dissenters have done 
a great deal of good in this place since the 
pit population came ; but you know, as the 
clergyman said last Sunday, it is an evil and 
wicked thing to leave the Church of our fa- 
thers." 

" Then I am afraid our fathers were very 
evil and wicked," said I, " or we should nev- 
er have had a Reformation at all. I don't 
see why it should be more evil to leave the 
Church of our fathers than the Church of 
our great -great -great - grandfathers ; and 
certainly we have moat of us done that." 



"Ah! my dear, there you get beyond mc. 
I can not argue on religious subjects. I 
only feel when we've got such a pretty old 
church, and such good prayers, and every 
thing steady and straightforward, it's a pity 
to go after any thing fresh. But I think 
Mr. Eiphinston will fetch them back again. 
How he did walk into the rich people, to lye 
sure ! Old Bollekins might have been hear- 
ing him when he had that talk with Mrs. 
Ullathorne that you were telling me about" 

"But that purple hood. Ought a man 
who isn't a bishop, or an archdeacon, or 
something of that sort, to talk to us so 
plainly about our cloaks ?" 

" Yes, I'm sorry about that hood. A Dur- 
ham man, I suppose. I do call it a pity, for 
I like a man to be from one of the regular 
universities. I listen to him with so much 
more satisfaction, not to say profit, when 1 
know he has gone through the regular course. 
I always have the same sort of feeling with 
a university man that I have with Port that 
has been laid down the proper number of 
years in a gentleman's cellar. You know 
you're drinking the right sort of thing." 

" Except," I said, " as regards the univer- 
sity man, it is not always the right sort of 
thing. At least, if it is the right sort of 
thing, it comes to you in the wrong sort of 
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way 

"Well, not always in the clearest of cut- 
glass, I allow ; but still, even then, you know 
that it has been in a gentleman's cellar, and 
that makes such a difference. Just the 
same, you know, as I say of my make-be- 
lieve sable. I bought it at the best shop in 
Limeport, and I feel that it's respectable on 
that account. You mightn't think it, but 
I have more satisfaction in wearing that 
make-believe sable, because it was bought 
at a real good, conservative, old-fashioned 
shop, than I should have in the richest Rus- 
sian out of those big-fronted places that the 
coal and iron people go to. And in the same 
way I do like my Port out of a gentleman's 
cellar." 

"Well, then, all that I can say is, that a 
great deal of very poor stuff finds its way 
into gentlemen's cellars, and never seems 
to grow any richer for the time it spends 
there." 

"That may be. But still, as I say, it 
comes out of the cellar, and so I can pay 
proper respect to it, as I can't even to a su- 
perior article which has been bottled at one 
of those paltry wholesale houses. I must 
confess that purple hood is a disappoint- 
ment to me. Have you seen him to speak 
to him yet f" 

" Oh dear, no ! I did not even know ho 
was to preach this morning, until the old 
sexton told me, as I was coming into church." 

" I could have told you last night, then, 
for Mr. CoUVi\sot\ ca\\«A ^^Cva. 3\kto\> \)&s»» 
Easter dwea, auA to\d yqs> w«t *q mws\x. W& 
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did not mention Durham, though, for I dare 
say he knows I'm very particular. He has 
come from a very rough place in the Midland 
counties, worse even than we are now ; for 
I do say that, so long as any of us north-cliff 
people remain, there is at least a little leaven 
of respectability in Cove Rossington. I sup- 
pose that accounts for his speaking to us so 
plainly." 

"And where does he live? — at least, 
where is he going to live, as the rectory is 
occupied f" 

" Oh, he doesn't live anywhere just now." 

"Poor man! How very uncomfortable! 
It is almost worse than not having a proper 
cloak to wear." 

" Well, you know, I mean he is not settled 
yet. He walks over from Coley-Orton ev- 
ery morning, and goes back in the after- 
noon, until something is found for him in 
the shape of lodgings." 

"And is he married V ' 

"Oh no! nothing of the sort. Mr. Col- 
linson says he has neither father nor moth- 
er, brother nor sister, wife nor child, belong- 
ing to him. I dare say Mr. Dewtrie thought, 
because he had been in the- Midland coal 
places, he would be just the thing for us; 
and of course we aborigines, who don't like 
a man any better for having a touch of the 
steam-engine about him, must take him as 
he is." 

And Miss Fidger, bidding me good-morn- 
ing, trotted away to her Suuday dinner. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

Next day, toward eveniug, I sallied forth 
to Joe Bollekins's cottage to have a talk 
with him about the sermon. I had seen 
the old man's eyes kindle like furnaces be- 
neath his shaggy brows, as those quick ear- 
nest sentences were flung at us, and I knew 
that among all Mr. Elphinston's hearers that 
morning none would appreciate him better 
than Bollekins, the coast-guardsman. Per- 
haps, too, his words would fall into no soil 
where they would quicken to a more abun- 
dant harvest. 

I was detained on the way by young 
Jennet, who had come to spend a day or 
two with his aunt, so that it was dusk when 
I neared Joe's cottage, and the fire-light, 
pouring out through the lattice window of 
the front kitchen, showed me a cozy enough 
picture. Mrs. Bollekins was moving to and 
fro, on household cares intent. Joe, as I 
thought at first, was sitting with his back 
to me by the fire, smoking a short pipe ; but 
as I came nearer, the head of curly dark hair 
which topped the bine jersey did not belong 
to Joe at all ; but to some stranger, a sailor 
or fisherman friend, moat likely, who had 
looked in to bare a smoke with him. Joe 



himself was in the shadow of the other side 
of the fire-place, sitting square and upright 
in his big chair. To sit very upright was 
his way of showing respect to any one who 
came to see him. When my father went in, 
he always used to stand for ever so long, 
and when, after repeated requests, he did at 
last sit down, he always squared himself 
with his elbows to his sides, instead of the 
jolly, free-and-easy attitude which he al- 
lowed himself, even in my presence. 

I went straight up to him, saying, as I 
generally did in that cottage, what was up- 
permost in my thoughts, 

" Well, Joe, I've come to talk to you about 
the sermon. Wa&n't it a sermon f I think, 
if we never had a box on the ears in our 
lives before, we had it yesterday, don't you !" 

To my surprise, Joe, instead of brighten- 
ing up into eager interest, shifted uneasily 
on his chair, and his face turned as red as 
such a leathery, wrinkled old face could 
turn. Mrs. Bollekins's perturbation, too, 
had a perceptible effect on the plates which 
she was arranging on the little table, for 
they rattled, as if they had the palsy, while 
the good woman herself made sundry mys- 
terious movements with her thumbs and el- 
bows in the direction of the fisherman. 

Turning to him, then, for the first time, 
I perceived, with feelings that may be more 
easily imagined than described, that he was 
none other thau our new curate, Mr. El- 
phinston. 

Now I appeal to any one who possesses 
the feelings of an educated English gentle- 
woman to say whether the sight of one's 
spiritual pastor and master, jack -booted, 
blue-jerseyed, bare -necked, with a short 
pipe in his mouth, and a check shirt-collar 
loosely gathered. together with a black-silk 
handkerchief, is not a sight calculated to 
strike alarm into the mind of the average 
female parishioner, especially when that 
parishioner has been accustomed to see her 
former pastors and masters attired in prop- 
er black broadcloth, a trifle short in the 
waist, and proportionately long in the skirt, 
neat white Anglican collar, and soft felt hat, 
a little " advanced," perhaps, but not of what 
might be called "extreme views," which were 
what Mr. Esliton never entertained on any 
subject. 

It was worse, too, because I had spoken 
my mind so freely about the sermon. For 
a few seconds, I do not believe any four 
people, not convicted of absolute guilt, felt 
more uncomfortable than we did in Joe 
Bollekins's cottage. Joe and his wife fum- 
bled and fidgeted ; Mr. Elphinston fumbled 
and fidgeted too, twisting about in his huge 
jack-boots like a hermit-crab in a shell too 
large for it. I atoio&fc^^T^^^^^^V**^ 
to do ox B&y,a&dL\ &exs> *KS ^> ^^aaaaKfc* 
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sion. Figuratively) I sprang to the saddle 
of this somewhat restive situation, grasped 
the reins in my hands, struck spurs into the 
steed, and rushed to the rescue. Literally, 
I shook hands very cordially with Mr. El- 
phinston, a freedom which, being a middle- 
aged and respectable parishioner, I had a 
perfect right to use, and said to him, 

" I beg your pardon, Mr. Elphinston. I 
only said what I thought, and I thank yon 
very much for preaching us that sermon yes- 
terday morning. Bnt at first I did not know 
who you were, or I would not have spoken 
as I did." 

Because, of course, if our new clergyman 
was in the habit, like his great ancestor, 
Peter, of girding unto him a fisher's coat, he 
must not be surprised if we of the nineteenth 
century, whose ideas of apostolical succes- 
sion did not extend to absolute identity of 
costume, made mistakes just at first. 

" I — I am very sorry," he stammered out 
at last, and his face grew redder and redder, 
and he twisted more and more uncomforta- 
bly in his blue jersey, which was a world 
too wide for his slight build. Then the 
truth began to dawn upon me. 

"Oh! I understand. They are not your 
.own clothes. Pray do not apologize." 

" I have had an awkward accident," he 
said, lookiug timidly at the reflection of him- 
self in Mrs. Rollekins's best black japanned 
tea-tray, which was reared up against the 
opposite wall. 

I could have laughed outright, but, seeing 
his evident confusion, I felt it would be 
cruel to do any thing of the sort. Besides, 
he seemed to have so little conceit of his own 
to help him through the difficulty. With 
Ted Ullathorne it would have been very 
different. I was going to beg him not to 
make any explanations, when Joe came to 
the rescue. 

" Yes, Miss Dora ; it were about as awk- 
- ward as could be. He was going round by 
the beach over the rocks toward Coley-Or- 
ton, and the tide was coming in, as it's play- 
ed many a one the same trick afore ; and it 
took and got right round him as he was just 
walking on over the near reef, and there was 
nothing for it, if he didn't want to be drown- 
ed, but jump in and wade for it ; and he 
corned in dripping like a porpoise, and I had 
to fetch him my Sunday clothes, and my 
wife put his things in the back kitchen to 
dry, and then we set on a bit extra fire hero, 
and I told him there was nothing so good to 
keep the cold out as a pipe ; and thanks to 
your father, miss, I don't need to be ashamed 
of the 'bacca. It's the real sort, what he 
gives me, every bit of it." 

"I am so sorry for you, Mr. Elphinston," 
I said, very politely, lest he should think 
that the pipe and the jack-boots made any 
difference. "I hope you. will not take cold." 

Ob, he'll none do that," said Joe, cheer 
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ily. "He's only to wait a bit, and the 
things 11 be as dry as a bone to-morrow 
morning. Though how he's to -walk back to 
Coley-Orton in them there," and he point- 
ed to the blue jersey and the checked shirt, 
" and him the man he is, beats me. It isn't 
what we've been accustomed to see our par- 
son do." 

" Must you really go back to Coley-Orton 
to-night f" I asked, for Mrs. Bollekins, after 
a viBit to the back kitchen, returned, report- 
ing the clerical garments as "sopping wet" 
still. 

"Yes, I am obliged to return to-night. I 
have no place here to stay in. I only come 
to Cove Bossington for a few hours in the 
day, until I can find proper rooms." 

" If you would allow me to tell my father, 
I am sure we should be very happy to offer 
you our hospitality for to-night." 

" Thank you," and again that twist and 
fidget in the big boots, " but I could not 
think of going anywhere in — in this condi- 
tion. I am afraid you are very much shock- 
ed already." 

And he glanced at the short pipe, which 
he had taken out of his mouth -when 1 
came in. 

What a shy, awkward, nervous man he 
seemed, completely floored by a little disas- 
ter, which any one else would have laughed 
over! Was this really the brave young 
champion who had flung his fire-brands of 
truth at us only the day before, not caring 
where they fell or whom they burned ; who 
had told us so fearlessly the truth about 
ourselves, shaking us out of onr quietness, 
facing us with our stupor and ignorance 
and conventionality, as though armed with 
the authority of all the bishops in Christen- 
dom f And yet, because one of his parish- 
ioners had happened to catch him in a di- 
lemma which might have befallen the pri- 
mate of England, under similar circum- 
stances, he lost all his self- possession, and 
became as embarrassed as a school-boy. 

I could see he wanted to go and look at 
his clothes for himself, to find out whether 
it were possible to make a journey in them 
that night ; but he did not like, by walking 
across the room, to exhibit himself still far- 
ther to me in his unclerical attire. I thought 
the kindest thing I could do would be to go 
away. 

" Joe," I said, u do not let Mr. Elphinston 
run the risk of a bad cold by putting his 
things on again. Miss Fidger's nephew is 
staying with her just now. I will go and 
send him up to you, with what is needed." 

And with a general good-bye to them all, 
1 went away, feeling that they would be 
much more comfortable without me. I 
think I never saw a man so pitifully con- 
fused by an accident which only ought to 
have shaken. t\ie. &t\fis&9A wo& til \i\rn, toA 
made Irim fee\ mora &^\ioin&\«\ftQL\A& Tkfcrs 
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people. I could not help laughing heartily 
to myself as soon as I was safely ont upon 
the beach. The whole thing would show 
me only its ludicrous side. I got the blue 
jersey of to-day and the surplice of yester- 
day, the Durham hood of the pulpit and the 
jack-boots of the cottage, the fiery words 
and the short pipe, the fervid, fearless elo- 
quence, and the awkward, twisting embar- 
rassment, so curiously mixed up together 
that I could scarcely tell at last which place 
each belonged to. One moment I saw the 
surplice and the pipe in juxtaposition ; then 
the jack- boots in the reading-desk; then 
the bare neck and the check-shirt in the 
pulpit. 

I think never any parishioner was in 
such a muddle about where to put her cu- 
rate, and what to do with him ; and yet all 
the time I was so sure that we had got the 
right man in the right place at last. 

I told my story to Miss Fidger, making it 
appear as serious as possible ; and Mr. Jen- 
net went off directly with a carpet-bag, con- 
taining a complete change of dress for the 
unhappy man. Before very long I found 
that this little adventure was likely to is- 
sue, as many little beginnings do, in events 
which would change the whole course of 
my life. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

For next afternoon, a sweet, still, sunny 
afternoon, though it was yet but Eastertide, 
as my father and I were sitting on the pear- 
tree stump at. the top of our garden, idly 
watching the long waves roll in upon the 
beach, our meditations were broken by the 
advent of Miss Fidger, wh6 evidently had 
something upon her mind. 

She was generally a little bit broken and 
uncertain in her manner of entering upon 
any subject, but this afternoon she was pos- 
itively incoherent, to say nothing of a fidgety 
embarrassment almost equal to that which 
I had witnessed on the previous evening. 

"You are quite sure — now I do hope you 
won't mind my having come," she said, as, 
after the usual greetings, I made room for 
her, and offered her a rhubarb-leaf by way 
of sun-shade, for the afternoon light beat 
full upon us as we sat there. 

"Mind your having comet Oh dear, 
no !" I replied, thinking most likely she re- 
ferred to the squeezing we all had to endure 
for the accommodation of a third person. 
" So long as you are comfortable, I am sure 
my father and I don't mind it at all. We 
were watching the curious tinting of the 
water in the little bit of bay that we can 
see from here. There is such a clear line 
where the red sand ends, and the patches of 
olive-brown weed begin ; and then, farther 
off, you get the deep blue of the sky reflect- 



ed. I always think this is such a pretty lit- 
tle bit." 

"Yes, very, indeed," said Miss Fidger, 
hurriedly. " I always hold up for our coast 
scenery being as pretty as any in this neigh- 
borhood. And, as I said to Gilbert, there 
was only one thing in the way, and that 
was that you might feel grieved at being 
spoken to about it, and you know I would 
not grieve either you or Mr. Leslie for any 
thing in the world. But he was so very 
anxious that I should mention it. He said 
if I didn't, he would ; and men always make 
such a muddle of things." 

And Miss Fidger fumbled about with her 
rhubarb-leaf, and seemed almost as much 
out of her element as Mr. Elphinston the 
night before. Being reminded of him made 
me ask whether the clothes fitted, and that 
remark floated Miss Fidger into smooth wa- 
ter directly. 

"Almost as well as if they had been made 
for him, my dear, thank you. I wanted to 
get him brought up, somehow, but I couldn't 
manage it. He was fated, though, to have 
a touch of the sea about him, for the only 
outside thing my nephew could spare was 
his pea-jacket, with the great flaps and 
pockets and buttons — not at all the sort of 
dress, you know, that we are accustomed to 
see our clergyman in ; but, as it was dark 
when he went back to Coley-Orton, it 
would not be of so much consequence. Gil- 
bert went with him most part of the way, 
and first thing this morning he came back 
with the things." 

"He is no worse for the drenching, I 
hope f " 

"Not a bit, that I could see. But oh, 
what a man he is!" — and Miss Fidger em- 
phasized this remark by a vigorous shake 
of the rhubarb-leaf — "what a man he is, 
my dear! We haven't had such a man in 
this parish ever since I can remember ; and 
as humble and unassuming as a child." 

" Yes," I replied, " I could see last night 
that he is unassuming enough — a little too 
much so, indeed, for his own comfort. But 
what a thing for him to have to go back- 
ward and forward between here and Coley- 
Orton every day, just like a running post- 
man! Can't he find a place at Cove Ros- 
sington good enough for him to live in f " 

" My dear, that is just what I had upon 
my mind. Your father has gone, hasn't he f " 

And Miss Fidger peeped cautiously round 
in front of me. 

" Yes, he is walking yonder, higher up on 
the cliff." 

"That's right. I could say it so much 
better just to yourself alone. Well, you 
know, aB I said, he came in this morning 
with the c\ot\\&&,, *\A. ^* ^«ca Vwxss?^ ^ 
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self. Gilbert said I couldn't do better than 
squeeze up a little and take him into my 
cottage, seeing that I have nobody bnt my- 
self to look after." 

" And a very good suggestion too/' I said. 
"Why didn't you settle it there and then?" 

" Because I thought of something else. I 
should consider it a privilege to have such 
a man nnder my roof, for I'm sure he's one 
iu a thousand ; but just look at me. In the 
first place, I should talk him to death, for 
when I once begin I never know where to 
stop, which, for a man who has sermons to 
make, would be rather an awkward state of 
things ; and, besides, I'm no companion for 
an intellectual man ; and, then, I've only got 
one spare room, and, now that Gilbert's port 
is so near, I should like to be able to take 
him in and make him comfortable when he 
comes this way. And, then, Gilbert him- 
self suggested — but oh, Dora, my dear, I 
wouldn't mention it for the world, if I had 
the least idea that you would be grieved 
about it." 

The wonderful " it" dawned upon me now. 
Miss Fidger thought the new curate might 
be boarded and lodged at our house. 

I must say my pride gave a little rebell- 
ious fling at the thought. I was conscious 
of a touch of indignation against good Miss 
Fidger for proposing it, and for a moment 
the poor question, " What will people say f" 
had entire possession of my mind. How- 
ever, I knew that it had been proposed in 
the simplest good faith, and I tried to say, 
without the least touch of consciousness, 

" Oh, I understand. You think it would 
be very nice if we could take him instead." 

Miss Fidger heaved a great sigh of relief. 

" That's the very thing, dear. And if you 
only knew how I have turned it over and 
over and over in my own mind all to-day, 
and tried to put it in the most pleasant 
way, so that you might not be hurt at my 
mentioning it! And really so little trouble, 
when one comes to think about it, for this 
house is such a great rambling place for a 
family of two ; and your dear father would 
be such a stay to the young man. And as 
for any body making remarks, which did 
just flash across my mind, on account of his 
being a single man — -" 

That never had flashed across mine. No, 
not even the most scandal-loving person, 
man or woman — for, whatever people say, 
there is not much difference between them, 
as regards love of gossip — could hint at a 
touch of danger to Mr. J21phinston's peace 
from daily companionship with my elderly 
plainness and quiet, ordinary ways. And as 
for my peace, that was anchored where no 
companionship could raffle it any more. I 
told Miss Fidger I thought we need not 
trouble ourselves about what people might 
say on that subject 

'No, my dear. Only some people will 
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talk about any thing; and it is not every 
body who thinks yon so plain aud unprepos- 
sessing as you think yourself But we have 
settled that part of the business. And now 
you will speak to your father about it, will 
you not f I could not bear to mention it to 
yon in his presence, for fear it should wound 
him. I do hope he will take it kindly." 

" Oh yes," I said, forcing myself only to 
look at the broad, plain path of expediency. 
" It would be a very acceptable addition to 
my father's income. And, you know, when 
one has been reduced to half an egg in a 
pudding, one can not well fall much lower." 

" Not if one's respectability depends upon 
eggs, my dear, which I hope is not the case 
with you ; and as for myself, I was obliged 
to give over using them long ago, so that 
we are both at the bottom of the ladder. 1 
was thinking it all over in my own mind, if 
you'll excuse my taking such a liberty, and 
there's that dear little room opening through 
the closet in the bow- windowed room, would 
be the very thing for a study for him ; and, 
as for bedrooms, you seem to have any num- 
ber of them. And you wouldn't mind bis 
boarding with you, which is what he would 
like to do, if he could be received into any 
upper-class family. I can assure you he is 
quite a gentleman." 

" Even though he has not been in a gen- 
tleman's cellar for the proper number of 
yearaf" 

" My dear, I was a goose. One cellar is 
as good as another. Every thing depends 
upon what sort of wine it is. And Mr. El- 
phinston is the right sort, if only he were 
not so dreadfully shy and unassuming. Wby, 
if he had a tithe of Ted Ullathorne's assur- 
ance, he would think the world was not good 
enough for a man who could preach such a 
sermon as he gave us on Sunday morning. 
He had heard of your father's name, and 
when I proposed it to him he seemed to 
think it was quite too great an honor to be 
taken nnder such a man's roof." 

" But another thing," I said. " I am snre 
he would not come to us if he knew I was 
the lady who had seen him in his fisher's 
coat, and all the rest of it." ( 

"My dear, he doesn't know. I saw lie 
was dreadfully upset about that, and so I 
didn't tell him who the lady was ; it would 
only have made him feel uncomfortable. 
When you know each other well enough to 
have a good laugh over it, you will be all 
right. It's a Providential openiug, Dora, 
my dear, that's just what I believe it is. 
And now I may tell Mr. Elphinston, when 
he comes to know about it this evening, that 
you are willing to think it over; at least, 
you will ask your father first, and I will 
come in first thing after tea, to hear what he 
says about it. Mi. Elphinston was to call 
on his wav Ywu&Vl to CoVe^-Ottox^ 
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He offered no opposition . I believe any thing 
like anxiety about what people would say 
never entered his grand and simple mind in 
connection with the honest earning of one's 
living. He said, if Mercy could take the ex- 
tra work, and I could take the extra respon- 
sibility, the society of a man like Mr. Elphin- 
8ton might be very pleasant to us ; and we, 
in our turn, might be able to afford him use- 
ful companionship. 

Mercy was summoned to the parlor, and 
the plan laid before her for approval. She 
accepted it very cheerfully, with the proviso 
of a girl to help on busy days ; and so, when 
Miss Fidger came in after tea, we were able 
to tell her that we should be happy to receive 
Mr. Elphinston. I stipulated that I should 
furnish no bills, the saying of" Thank you " 
for silver and gold being a thing I could not 
bring myself to. Once a month he was to 
pay us a certain sum for his board and lodg- 
ing. Every thing else that he wanted he 
was to look after for himself. He was to 
have the little parlor off the bow-windowed 
room for his study, and we were to let each 
other alone as much as we liked. Miss Fidg- 
er was also cautioned again not to tell him 
that I was the lady whom he had met under 
such untoward circumstances in Joe Rolle- 
kins's cottage. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

A ix next day I had a lurking hope that 
perhaps Mr. Elphinston would decide not to 
come to us. The question of " appearances " 
— that question which none but very excep- 
tionally noble-minded women, or very im- 
prudent ones, can afford entirely to put 
aside, and which, in one form or other, rules 
the greater part of our social life — would 
keep starting up before me. Especially I 
wondered what Mrs. Ullatborne would say. 
She was a woman who would look upon the 
thing simply in its material aspect of a con- 
trivance for making a little extra money, 
and we should lose our position according- 
ly. She was a woman, too, who had such a 
charming and graceful way of making you 
look pitiful to other people, which was more 
galling to me than being made to look ridic- 
ulous. " Those poor Leslies !" she would say 
to the fashionable favorites of her set ; and 
the way in which it was said would place 
us at once in the deepest limbo of helpless 
ignominy. 

I was not heroine enough to view such a 
state of things with calmness. I began to 
wish that nothing had been suggested. I 
ran over in my own mind the trifling, ap- 
parently accidental chain of circumstances 
which had led to the arrangement being 
made at all. If I had not happened to go 
to the cottage jast at that particular time, 
or if Miss Fidget's nephew had not happen- 



ed to be at home, or if I had not happened 
to think of him as likely to help our poor 
curate out of his dilemma, or if he had not 
happened to walk part of the way home 
with 'Mr. Elphinston, and find out that he 
wanted rooms in Cove Rossington, or if 
Miss Fidger had not happened to be at 
home when he brought home that carpet- 
bag next morning — then the thing would 
not have come into any sort of shape at all, 
and — 

And I should never have written this 
story ; so there is an end of it. 

And yet I should have been disappointed 
if Mr. Elphinston had not come to us. I 
wanted very much to know him. I felt 
that our minds were in sympathy with each 
other. He had gone far beyond me in his 
search after truth. His mind was altogeth- 
er grander, finer, more daring, more original 
than my own ; but yet I could follow, with 
no feeling of strangeness or danger, the path 
he led. He was but putting into shape for 
me thoughts which I had been dimly think- 
ing out for myself through all these years 
of reflection ; I scarcely dared to believe in 
their truth until I heard them from other 
lips ; but when I did once hear them, they 
started up into quick, beautiful life, and 
became at once realities for me. Any one 
whose world of thought is solitary and very 
vivid will be able to understand the keen 
delight which I felt when, for the first time, 
I was able to believe in myself. 

Then I knew I could do a great deal for 
him. If he had been a man of great self- 
assertion and self-possession, then, in spite 
of our mental sympathy, I should have stood 
apart from him. For though a man's good 
conceit of himself is unquestionably a capi- 
tal locomotive on the railroad of life, I al- 
ways like to keep at a safe distance from it, 
reserving my admiration for the effects ac- 
complished rather than the manner of their 
performance. But Mr. Elphinston was al- 
most like my father in shyness and humili- 
ty. It might be — very likely it was — the 
shyness of intense pride, like my father's; 
but it was a shyness which drew me won- 
derfully to him, and made me long to serve 
him and be of use to him. I could sympa- 
thize with that, too, for I had plenty of it 
myself, though my quiet life had kept me 
from being inconvenienced by it so much 
as he was likely to be. Would he come, or 
would he not come f 

The question was settled the day after 
Miss Fidger's visit by a note from Mr. El- 
phinston himself. 

It was a very courteous note, quite differ- 
ent, I think, from the usual manner in which 
people signify their intention of conferring 
benefits on other ueoula'tas "te&ixv^w^^w^- 
ing ioT, t\\fc\T TWHB&. T\ft «BB&>B&^re* ^sr* 

muck cft&KcA. \a to* «&** *^^^™* 
our YtataMA m ^W^Vm^^^^ 
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ing-place with uS, and be should try to ar- 
range his plans so as to give as little trouble 
as possible. Every word in the note had 
its own work to do, and there was not one 
which could have been spared withoufrspoil- 
ing the whole. If I had needed encourage- 
ment about the step I had taken, that let- 
ter would have given me it ; for a man who 
makes few words serve his purpose general- 
ly gives little trouble in other ways. 

"And so grateful as he was, too, when I 
told him you had agreed to take him next 
Saturday/' said Miss Fidger, who came in 
when all had been settled, to see if she could 
help me. "Any one might have thought 
you were doing him the greatest kindness 
in the world — which, of course, I consider 
you are, though it is not every young man 
who would have looked upon it in that light. 
And when I told him what you said about 
money matters, and so forth, he seemed to 
understand at once, and spoke about it in a 
way which convinced me that he had the 
feelings of a gentleman. Indeed, he almost 
seemed to take me back to my own young 
days, when men knew how to treat a lady, 
and did not think all the rest of the world 
was made just to serve their own ends and 
turns." 

How well I could believe that already of 
John Elphinston ! 

" You have done the right thing, my dear, 
depend upon it," continued Miss Fidger, " and 
I have made you a pat of my very prettiest 
fairy butter, and some of those little fancy 
biscuits, just to have on the table when he 
comes in. And if ever you happen to be 
driven into a corner for any thing, now do 
remember that you have nothing to do but 
send over to me, and whatever I can do for 
you, I will, with the greatest pleasure. I 
really feel, you know, as if I were in a sort 
of way responsible for you both, having been 
the first to mention it." 

I was glad she did, for when the affair was 
finally settled, I began to feel as if I needed 
some one to support me in what I had un- 
dertaken. I knew, though Mr. Elphinston 
would be content with very little, he had 
the capacity for receiving almost any amount 
of kindness, and would starve without it, 
even while he said not a word. 

What trouble Tyne and I took to get that 
little study ready for him, and how sadly the 
romance was taken out of our work by the 
thoughlrfchatj^e would pay so much a month 
for it! 

" I wish he was going ta fc§>rgue8t," said 
Tyne. "It will be perfectly awful the first 
time you take the money from him. You 
will both of you turn as scarlet as Mercy's 
Sunday cloak." 

" How do you know that he will care any 
thing about itf" I said. 

"How do I know f Why, in the same 
way that I know moat things — by feeling 



them. He is as shy as a mouse ; you can 
tell it by the way he goes up and down the 
pulpit stairs and into the reading-desk. 
It is a mercy for him that he has a surplice 
to wear, or he would never know what to 
do with his hands. And that shows, Aunt 
Dora, that he does not belong to the aristoc- 
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racy 

" Nobody said he did. I fancy what pat- 
ent of nobility ho has comes direct from his 
Maker. But I won't have you quizzing him, 
Tyne, just because he doesn't happen to be 
one of the drawing-room pets you met at 
Bonnermouth." 

Tyne only tossed her head. 

How we arranged and re - arranged, and 
altered and re-altered, the old-fashioned fur- 
niture, so as to give the prettiest effect on 
first entering the room ! The window was 
in a deep recess, overlooking the beach. I 
put an arm-chair there, just where the finest 
prospect could be seen, and I draped the cur- 
tains as gracefully as I could, so as to make 
the recess into almost a little room on its 
own account. Fine, rich, stiff old curtains 
they were, too ; none of your cheap damask 
pieces of flimsiness, that show every streak 
of light through, but stout, handsome pa- 
duasoy, which, after having done duty for 
forty years, looked, if not quite so fresh, ev- 
ery whit as respectable as when my mother 
brought them, part of her wedding outfit, to 
the new home. 

He was to come on Saturday afternoon, in 
time for tea, and we decided that he should 
not be shown into the study until twilight 
had begun to gather a little, so that the fire 
would make its pleasant, dancing shadows 
over the room ; and I put dainty bits of old 
china here and there, comfortably out of the 
way of toes or elbows, and piles of my fa- 
ther's books, and a bronze lamp of antique 
device on the reading -table by his chair. 
The flowers I left to Tyne. 

" He might be a prince of the blood-royal, 
you make such a fuss over him," said the 
girl, with a half- disdainful sweep of her 
stately white neck. " I would have let him 
take things as they were. Men don't care 
so much when they are waited on and pre- 
pared for so wonderfully. There, do yon 
think he will like that?" 

And Tyne set a little vase on a bracket 
over the writing - table. I would not have 
any ornaments set about on the tables, for, 
whether men like being cared for or not, I 
do know they dislike having to pick their 
way about a room, for fear of knocking glass 
and crockery to pieces. It was a very old- 
fashioned little china vase, but she had made 
it lovely with clusters of primroses, and the 
olive-brown, scarlet-stemmed leaves of the 
young sycamore. And on another bracket 
she put a tall Venetian glass, trailed round 
with. s^THya of Av^rccA. ctorwYka^ NsWJia. 
or three. p\mn&-Aitefc %\&Xk& oi ^raj \^i 
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low easily she arranged them, yet with such 
t proud indifference ! 

" I wonder if he will ever look at them, 
Auntie Dora. I don't believe he thinks half 
so much of coming here as you seem to think 
about it. You won't get a bit of sleep to- 
night, poor little thing, for wondering if he 
is comfortable or not!" 

To think of Tyne, whom I had hushed to 
sleep on my knee thirteen years ago, looking 
down upon me from the height of her beau- 
tiful maidenhood, and saying to me, " Poor 
little thing !" We Auntie Doras have a great 
deal to bear from these young people. Well, 
I had felt just the same myself once, though 
I can not fancy any power in heaven or 
earth making me so audacious as to say to 
my Aunt Lois, " Poor little thing !" My girl* 
ish mischief had never been allowed to spurt 
up to such heights. Ah me ! the wonderful 
respect I felt for her, the fear and trembling 
with which I ever thought or did any thing 
myself in those girlish days. 

And Tyne was half laughing at me now. 
Tyne, in her bright young fullness of life, 
with a whole world ministering to her en- 
joyment, and the rosy glow of hope resting 
on all that was not steeped in the sunshine 
of actual, present gladness, little knew what 
trifling interests can stir and touch the cur- 
rent of a quiet woman's life. Since it was 
settled that Mr. Elphinston should come to 
us, 1 had scarcely had another thought than 
making that room ready for him, or ponder- 
ing how I might add to his comfort in it. It 
was my place now to minister ; it was hers 
to be ministered unto. It was my work to 
adjust my life to the lives of other people ; 
it was her pleasure to have the lives of oth- 
er people adjusted to her own. She took 
gladness with the easy, natural freedom of 
one whose birthright it is. I received it, 
when it came to me, with humble reverence, 
as a stranger guest whose visits were like 
those of the angels, few and far between. 
She looked for joy in every thing. I only 
remembered it. Yet Tyne was a royal, 
splendid girL She only needed love and 
sorrow to make her a perfect woman. And 
they would both come in their own time. 

There was a ring at the bell, as I stood 
considering the finished work of my hands. 
"That's Mr. Elphinston," said Tyne, mak- 
ing a dash for the closet which led into the 
bow -windowed room. "I shall just have 
time to get out of the way before Mercy goes 
to the door. Tell me, Auntie Dora, if he 
takes any notice of the flowers; but I'm 
quite sure he won't." 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

I slipped across into the parlor where the 
tea- table, duly furnished forth with Miss 
^dger's fairy butter and plate of biscuits, 



was arranged, and, standing by my father's 
side, waited to receive the new-comer. 

I had never seen him before, .except in ca- 
nonicals, or blue jersey and jack-boots, and 
I really thought, as he came in, that another 
accident must have befallen his clerical out- 
door dress ; for he made his appearance this 
evening in a suit which any young banker's 
clerk, of not extensive means or flashy tastes, 
might have lent him for the occasion. I 
found afterward that, unless in company or 
on duty, he did not much care to make an 
exhibition of his cloth. 

He came in hesitatingly, with the bearing 
of a man who is full of doubts as to the re- 
ception that may be accorded him. Evi- 
dently he had not sufficient confidence in his 
own merits to take a bold stand upon them, 
as the Ullathorne family did upon theire. 
They used to swim so gracefully into a room, 
and meander about with the easiest self-pos- 
session j and the air of amiability with which 
they used to get into conversation with any 
body and every body was a perfect study for 
people who wished to learn the art of making 
themselves agreeable. If Mr. Elphinston al- 
ways entered the presence of strangers with 
the embarrassment which ours seemed to 
produce, I can only say that social life must 
have been a great bore to him. 

In my new character of landlady, I had to 
come forward and present him to my father, 
who received him with grave, lofty courtesy. 
People at first always thought my father 
very proud, and I do not wonder at it. He 
certainly had a way of placing an apparent 
distance between himself and any one else, 
which was rather chilling. He used little 
of the small coin of social currency, and he 
never said what he did not mean, which of 
course limited his range of remark very much, 
when receiving people for the first time. I 
was once foolish enough to wish that he 
would launch out a little more into empty 
compliment, and so make himself more pop- 
ular with strangers; but I learned to be 
prouder of his honest silence than of most 
men's fullness of speech. 

I think for a while we all felt very un- 
comfortable. I am sure I did. I could not 
think of any thing to say, nor could Mr. 
Elphinston, who shifted nervously in his 
chair, instead of boldly taking the lead in 
conversation, like a man and a clergyman. 
Mercy brought in the urn and lighted the 
lamp, and I had to give her some little direc- 
tions about domestic matters. 

When I turned again, Mr. Elphinston was 
looking curiously at me, with a mixture of 
fun and discomfort in his eyes. 

" I think I have seen you before," he said 
at last. 

"Yes," I replied. "I met you last Mon- 
day in oVSl 3o&Tk^B3ssS* wtoa^. Vfcss^ 
yon, are no TR«t«& iox ^wsx wsAasok? 
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came back upon me, an uncontrollable dis- 
position to laugh, I thought I had better 
yield to it. My father did the same, and so 
did Mr. Elphinston, and in a general outburst 
of merriment we all agreed once and forever 
to abolish the bands of ceremony. 

How my father enjoyed the account of the 
adventure after that! With what keen, 
quiet, racy humor John Elphinston told it, 
passing silently, however, over my little bit 
of discomfiture about the sermon! How 
easily and naturally he seemed to unfold, 
when once he found that he might be quite 
at home with us ! It was half amusing to 
note the innocent, boy-like way in which he 
put out little feelers of friendliness, so fear- 
ful apparently of going too far, yet so glad 
to feel that he might be at ease, that we 
could understand each other. 

I think, if people are to be friends at all, 
they soon find it out. We did. Entering 
into each other's confidence through the gate 
of that hearty laugh, we soon found our- 
selves talking without the least effort over 
the few outward interests which we as yet 
possessed in common. The thing I had been 
fearing and hoping abont, for five intermi- 
nable days, had come at last, and here we 
were as comfortable as if we had known 
each other for years. How pleasant it was 
to strike out little flashes of light on our 
points of contact, to fling hints of thought 
and feeling, and find them caught with such 
ready sympathy ; to find, as it were, pieces of 
ourselves in each other, which made us no 
longer strangers. He was so different from 
the musty old professors, too. They talked 
about abstractions, or facts drier than ab- 
stractions ; we talked about ourselves, the 
human nature which is at once sadder, 
sweeter, finer, nobler than all science. 

After tea, I slipped away to see that the 
fire was burning brightly enough to make 
the lights and shadows which I so much de- 
pended upon for the beauty of the little 
study. It did indeed look very cozy. I did 
not know what his literary tastes might be, 
but I thought I could not get very far wrong 
with Shakspeare, Spenser, and Raleigh's 
" History of the World," which books accord- 
ingly I had heaped together on a footstool 
by the fire, side by side with Miss Fidger's 
Times, which she sent to us every afternoon. 
And I had put a card on the table with the 
hours for our meals, the coming-in and going- 
out of the daily posts, and the tradesmen's 
days for taking orders, so that he might see 
we were people of method. 

Then I gave another look round. Through 
the half-drawn curtains a reach of gray twi- 
light and ocean distance was to be seen. 
The quiet, purposeful sound of the flowing 
tide came clearly up from the beach, with 
what seemed to me would be companion- 
s'^ for a busy man, either in work or rest. 
Tjrne'8 flowers, and the shadows of them 
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which the flickering fire-light threw upon the 
walls, were lovely. I had done all for him I 
could ; I hoped he would be very happy. 

It might be a foolish thing to do, but the 
feeling came over me just then, and I clasp- 
ed my hands and said a prayer for him, that 
his life lived in that little room might be 
sweet and pleasant to him. Then I came 
away. 

He was talking eagerly and earnestly to 
my father abont the place, its rapid devel- 
opment, the different needs of the different 
classes of population, the evils both of ex- 
cessive labor and excessive wealth among 
us. But seeing me with the lighted lamp in 
my hand, he rose at once, evidently taking 
for granted that it was time for him to go. 
I could not help feeling half amused at his 
anxiety to do right, to fall into our ways, to 
give us as little trouble as possible. The 
idea that we could enjoy his conversation so 
much as to desire it throughout the evening 
did not apparently occur to him. 

" Shall I show you to your study f I said. 

Without a word he followed me, and I put 
him into the little room, leaving my lighted 
lamp outside. 

" There is the bell," I said, pointing to it, 
" and Mercy will come to you if you want 
any thing." 

He smiled, perhaps at the quaintnessof 
the name, and I came away. Somehow 1 
wanted him to get the impression of the 
room by himself And I felt as if words 
spoken then would chase away the presence 
of that little prayer. 

Of course my father and I had a long talk 
about him. We agreed that we liked him 
very much, and that we could be very com- 
fortable together. I think my father was 
pleased with his simplicity, with his great 
diffidence in advancing his own opinions, 
while yet he was so bold and fearless in say- 
ing out what he felt to be, not opinion, but 
truth. He was also a man of few words in 
talking about himself, or what he had*done, 
or where he had been ; and that suited my 
father, who could not tolerate any thing like 
egotism. 

We heard him stepping about in the room, 
for it was very close to our parlor. I amused 
myself by fancying how he would be ex- 
amining the quaint, old-fashioned things, 
different, most likely, from what he had been 
accustomed to see in the Midland coal dis- 
tricts ; reading the titles of the books, ad- 
miring Tyne's flowers, and what could he 
seen of the prospect from the window. I 
thought perhaps, after a while, we might 
have a reminder of cigar -smoke, though 
nothing had been said about it in the agree- 
ment, but I sniffed in vain. The pervading 
odor of cheroots in the house — the one lux- 
ury my father allowed himself after the bank 
failure — "haA. tvo\> feiica\ffiu@&\ftift. to try one I 
on "bis own &ccowa\» Vtitao\& ^yeq!\s&khi« k&r " 
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other instance, I thought, of diffidence which 
most men would have thought ridiculous. 

We saw scarcely any thing more of him 
-that night. When the supper-bell rang, he 
merely came in to say good-night, and ask to 
l>e shown to his room. And then he shook 
liands with me, and looked me straight in 
tibe face, and said, 

" Thank you, Miss Leslie, for my little 
room, and the flowers ; they were like a wel- 
come to me." * 

How I did wish then that I had put them 
there myself! I was quite vexed to have 
to tell him, alike in the interests of truth 
and honor, that a young friend of mine had 
arranged them for me. 

" Whoever did it has been very kind ; and 
I feel as if I had come home to-night." 

He said it very shyly, almost as a child 
who looks up into your face for its first kiss, 
and half fears a repulse. There was a light 
of brotherly kindness in his eyes, which made 
me feel that we were no more strangers. 
And how the Northumbrian accent, more 
strongly marked now than in his sermon, 
brought Rae Morrison back to me. 

For that, even if for nothing else, I felt 
that I could always be a friend to John 
Elphinston. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

Next morning — Snnday — Tyne came in 
very soon after breakfast. 

" I know he's out," she said, " for I saw 
him poking about in one of the rock pools. 
I went close by without his ever seeing me, 
and I could have pushed him in without his 
knowing who had done it. Only I thought 
he had had enough of that sort of thing 
already, and he could not very well have 
preached in Joe Rollekins's blue jersey. Aunt 
Dora, did he say any thing about the flow- 
ers!" 

I ftld her about the pretty little speech in 
which he had thanked me for them, saying 
they had been like a welcome to him ; and I 
had to tell her I had felt rather sorry they 
had not been of my putting. 

A bright, coquettish smile flashed over 
Tyne's face. 

" I should like to put some there always 
for him, and not let him know any thing 
about it. Is he nice f Do you like him f " 

" Yes, indeed. I wonder who would not 
like him! We feel already as if he quite 
belonged to us. And he seems as much at 
home as if he had been here ever so long. 
He was so pleased with the little room — it 
quite repaid me for all the trouble. I do 
think he is the best person — I mean, you 
know, outside of our own friends — that I 
have seen in Cove Rossington for a long, 
long time." 
1 might hare said for thirteen yeara.lintUVevfttofLVTi^V^^^^^^ 
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that would have conveyed no meaning to 
Tyne. She gave herself a little twist, and 
replied, indifferently, 

" I don't think yon need go into raptures 
over him, just because he happened to say 
he was comfortable. I don't know who 
wouldn't be comfortable in that dear littlo 
room." 

"Yes; but many people wouldn't have 
said they were comfortable. They would 
just have taken it as their right that they 
ought to be so." 

I think perhaps I made this remark as a 
little bit of a hit at Tyne, who had such an 
unconscious way of taking happiness as if it . 
belonged to her by right* She knew a great 
deal more about the world than I did, was 
more at home in it, was much less ready to 
be pleased and grateful for any attention 
offered to her. What to me was a great fa- 
vor, was to her simply what her youth and 
fairness commanded. I don't think, how- 
ever, that she saw any meaning in my words. 
She only said, in the same careless, half-de- 
fiant manner, 

" Well, I know if I had taken half so much 
trouble to make him comfortable, I should 
expect him to say ' Thank yon' to me for it. 
And if he didn't, I should very soon give 
over doing any thing for him." 

"Should youf And yet you said just 
now that you should like always to keep 
fresh flowers in his room, without his know- 
ing who put them there." 

Tyne shrugged her shoulders. 

" That's quite a different thing altogeth- 
er. One would do it for the sake of the fun 
and the mystery. And, then, of course he 
must be nice if he cares for flowers at all. 
But, dear me ! how flattered he would be if 
he knew how much we were talking about 
him ! Do let us remember for a little while 
that he is not the only person in the world. 
I must be off, or I shall be late at the Sun- 
day-school; but remember, auntie, I shall 
come in the middle of the week and put 
some fresh flowers in that little room. And 
if I find that yon have put any in I shall • 
turn them all out." 

And away went Tyne, half running, half 
skipping, like a goat, from side to side of the 
steep little bit of footpath which led from 
our house down to the room whore the Sun- 
day-school was held. 

How much, after all, spite of her proud, 
tossy ways, the. girl cared for what other 
people thought of her ! She had come all 
the way up that steep hill just to ask me 
whether any notice had been taken of her 
flowers, and yet, if she had waited an hour 
and a half, she might have seen me at church, 
and asked me there. Tyne was a bundle of 
contradictions. Careless when cared for, 

\ opinion oi \ko«R> 3o» \w^^\»Tasa^s|>fc- 
A ttovoto flLineA\» w« \V» VO^V^*^^ 
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when given, she would most likely have 
some sad slips and stumbles before she found 
shelter at last in the haven of some good 
man's love. She could do almost any thing 
she liked with other people, but, excepting 
her mother and myself, she had come under 
scarcely any influence yet ; and I think there 
was something about her which made her 
.ashamed of owning obedience to any body. 
Still, for her years, she had plenty of common 
sense and discretion, and could hold herself, 
when needful, with the dignity and gravity 
of an npgrown woman. 

I never had need to regret the chain of 
apparent chance or accident which brought 
John Elphinston to our house. I soon got 
over the fear of what people would 6ay about 
it, and then it became a real pleasure to have 
him with us. There was difference enough 
in onr years for us to fall quite naturally 
and easily into our proper places. He was 
to me as a younger brother, for whose com- 
fort I was responsible, and he treated me 
with a sort of respectful consideration which 
at first was rather puzzling, for I had not 
until then quite realized my age, nor thought 
of myself as a person to be deferred to on 
that account. I am not sure whether the 
flattery which my self-esteem received from 
this deference was not a little spoiled by the 
feeling it gave me of middle age ; but the 
middle age itself was a fact which I must 
sooner or later accept, and the more cheer- 
fully I accepted it, the better. 

Soon we learned to know each other very 
well. He had not had much sympathy hith- 
erto in any way, nor much of the compan- 
ionship of refined, educated women ; and in 
proportion to his silence in general society 
was the perfect unreserve with which he 
would talk to us when we were alone. That 
first Saturday evening was the beginning of 
a new, pleasant life for us all. He still kept 
very much to himself, not assuming any 
more than he did at the outset, that his 
company, when he chose to afford it, would 
be an honor to us. At breakfast and dinner 
he usually left us as soon as the meal was 
finished. Sometimes during tea he got into 
conversation with my father, and then they 
would talk on and on, neither of them seem- 
ing to know how the time went. 

If it had been an education to me years 
ago to hear my father talk to the musty old 
professors of chemistry and mathematics, it 
was not less so to hear him and John Elphin- 
ston discuss the deeper, more wonderful 
problems of human life, social economy, and 
politics. I think Mr. Elphinston's experi- 
ence, born not of books, but of actual contact 
with men and circumstances, had a great 
charm for my father. It supplied a lack in 
his own habit of mind which had been form- 
ed a little too much apart from the world. 
Where my father bad Bat still and thought, 
Mr. Elphinston had gone out and worked. 



What one had learned in theory, the othe 
had reduced to practice. 

He told us, little by little, a good deal of i 
his own history, or, rather, it came out in- [ 
cidentally in the course of conversation, fori 
he was a man who spoke not much of him- i 
self, except to explain something else which 
he was talking about at the time. We found 
that he belonged to Bonnermonth, which' 
accounted for the Northumbrian accent. He 
was intended for the shipping trade, and 
had been placed, when he left school, with a 
merchant ; but as he grew up, he felt that 
he had power to say and do things which a 
life wholly devoted to business would leave 
him little leisure to do and say, and he 
wanted to be a clergyman. That seemed to 
be the way in which he could best express 
himself to the world. 

There were money difficulties in the way, 
however. His father was dead. His moth- 
er could not spare any thing from her nar- 
row income to place him at* college, and he 
had no rich relations who could come for- 
ward to his help. So he determined to re- 
main in the merchant's office until he had 
earned enough to pay his own way through 
St. Bee's. He had saved about half tho 
money, when a gentleman at Bonnermonth, 
happening to be present at some* private 
literary society before which he was reading 
a paper, sought him out, made his acquaint- 
ance, and provided funds for him to go at 
once to college. # It was chiefly through the 
influence of this friend that, when his studies 
were over, he was ordained to a curacy in 
the Midland counties, where he had been for 
two or three years ; when, accidentally see- 
ing in some church paper an advertisement 
for a curate at Cove Rossington, he had put 
himself in communication with Mr. Dewtrie, 
and come to the place. While he was living 
in Staffordshire his mother had died, so that 
he was now quite alone in the world, with a 
very little income, and no prospect of pat- 
ronage, except such as his own talents might 
procure for him. 

I was better able now to understand that 
knowledge of the world, that evident ac- 
quaintance with the ways of thought of the 
workiug-men, which had struck me so much 
in his sermons, and which was even more 
noticeable in the influence which he began 
to gain over the lower-class population of 
the parish. I think his years of apprentice- 
ship among docks and shipping and com- 
merce at Bonnermouth had been worth quite 
as much to him as his college course at St 
Bee's. They had given him an insight into 
human nature, a power of penetrating its 
needs, and meeting them, which whole libra- 
ries of patristic literature and theological 
subtleties would have failed to teach. Look- 
ing at the work he did, the influence he ex- 
erted, I "began, \>o taratafc ^Y&V&Ast \w Wi^s^ 
days any efaic&tVon, \s so %<wAfat fetafetirat 
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ligion and morals as actual, Lard con- 
irith the world. It seems to supply the 
og link between the teacher and the 
it. Men listen with interest to one 
has fought with their own difficulties, 
grappled with their own temptations, 
eaches them the use of weapons whose 
Br he has himself proved in many a bat- 
men they turn with contemptuous in- 
ence from the man who can only talk 
em about the abstractions of theolog- 
cience, or prove to them, by scholastic 
the articles. of a creed which has no 
r any interest for them. 
. Elphinston had a wonderful way of 
Aug himself to different mental at- 
heres, provided always that the one 
;nt of earnestness was there. { sup- 
his great power of sympathy, arising 
>f unselfishness and benevolence, pro- 
I this. He could walk side by side 
my father over the rough paths of the- 
ad speculation, or, with equal ease, take 
lollekins's standing-place and look with 
old man's keen, practical humor over 
road world of every-day life ; while as 
iyself, I used to talk to him sometimes 
: my hopes and fears and doubts as I 
lever yet talked even ,to the dearest of 
omen friends. There seemed a curious 
etisni of brotherhood between him and 
• one who was living an honest, truth- 
arnest life; a brotherhood which did 
lek for its like in great gifts, or shining 
ectual powers, but only felt out for 
icity and intensity of purpose, and 
ig this, clasped hands as with its own. 



CHAPTER XXXL 

had been with us more than three 
3 before Tyne met him at our house, 
hat she did not wish to see him, for 
eve she often came iu for that very 
>se ; but somehow tier courage always 
>d to fail — she would remember some- 
that she had to do at home, and dash 
ith a singular mixture of relief and 
ion, as Mercy and the urn announced 
iminence of Mr. Elphinston's approach. 
a meeting took place at last, in as awk- 
and uncomfortable a fashion as could 
We were rather late with tea. Mr. El- 
ton had come in at the usual time, and, 
I that the meal was not ready, had be- 
l himself to a seat behind the window- 
ins, where he was watching the fisher- 
Iragging in their boats from the after- 
haul, when Tyne, boiling over with fif- 
aes her usual animation and impetuos- 
urst open the door and came rushing 
me, 
had some cause for it. She had been 



asked to sing at an amateur concert; and 
what young girl with a nice voice and a 
handsome face, and that careless self-confi- 
dence which is always supreme among in* 
different people, would not rejoice at such 
an opportunity of shining on the boards of 
a concert-room f I did not blame her for it, 
especially as she was to have a new dress for 
the occasion. 

"What do you think, Auntie Dora? 
They've asked me to sing, and mamma says 
I may if I like. It will be ever such fun, 
for I never feel a bit frightened among a lot 
of strangers. Mr. Ullathorne will sing, and 
we are to make our appearance in a duet. 
And I believe Birdie is to twitter something 
too. And you are to go to Bonnermonth 
with me, to help me to choose a dress ; you 
always seem to know about colors and that 
sort of thing, though you look like a Sister 
of Mercy yourself, in your everlasting browns 
and grays." 

" Tyne, I won't have my neutral tints ma- 
ligned. Middle distances and middle life 
demand subdued colors." 

"And nobody wants to malign them, bless 
her dear old face !" And Tyne gave me one 
of her enthusiastic hugs, which used to dis- 
compose my collar and bows so dreadfully. 
I always had to go to the mirror and do my- 
self up after being kissed by that girl. And 
then she flung down a bundle of two-part 
songs on the table. 

" I want you to look them all over with „ 
me to-night, and choose out a pretty -one for 
a lady and gentleman, and then play the ac- 
companiment for me. But you have got three 
cups and saucers on the tray; somebody's 
coming to tea. Oh ! I remember — it is that 
bothering curate. What a nuisance! He 
is always in the way when one wants to get 
a little quiet talk with you." 

"That bothering curate" was obliged to 
come out from behind the curtains now, and 
be presented in due form. I was very sorry 
for him. The dilemma in Joe Rollekins's cot- 
tage was nothing to it. He blushed pain- 
fully. I never saw a man who was such an 
adept in blushing. Tyne looked for a mo- 
ment angrily indignant, then tossed back her 
head and tried to laugh it off. 

"I did not mean it, Mr. Elphinston. I 
am very sorry. But I always say just what 
I think to Aunt Dora." 

And then, suddenly becoming conscious 
that this explanation did not by any means 
mend the matter, Tyne blushed as scarlet as 
Mr. Elphinston. 

"I mean, you know — at least, I wanted 
very much to have Miss Leslie quite to my- 
self; but I suppose you heard what we were 
saying if you were standing in the window 
all the time. I am very sorry I said any thing 
about ^ou." 
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the cups and sauoers as vigorously as ever 
Mrs. Rollekins had done on that momentous 
Monday evening. I inquired after Mrs. 
Wear's health as if I had not seen or heard 
of her for years. I took infinita pains to get 
every body comfortably seated at the table ; 
and by-and-by, to my great delight, the cloud 
cleared away from Tyne's brow, and she 
shone out again, brightly as a girl of twenty 
always should. 

Mr. Elphinston did not get over the diffi- 
culty so easily. He had a dreadfully small 
share of tact and self-possession in these 
little awkwardnesses. He could not recover 
himself at all. Tyne, conscious that she had 
hurt him very much, but not yet caring for 
him enough to be troubled by that conscious- 
ness, did her best to make things straight 
again. She tried to get him into conversa- 
tion. He answered shyly, and let the sub- 
ject drop. She told me funny stories, glan- 
cing covertly at him to see if he appeared 
amused by them. He smiled, but with quite 
a surface enjoyment of the joke. At last, 
not without a little touch of temper, she left 
him entirely to himself, and began to talk 
to me about the concert, taking no further 
notice of him. 

He kept looking at the clock. For po- 
liteness' sake I made spasmodic remarks to 
him now and then, but nothing that was 
started seemed to go comfortably. . We want- 
ed Mrs. Ullathorne to put a little oil on the 
wheels. However aggravating she might 
be sometimes, she was undeniably useful 
when the machine of social intercourse got 
out of order. It was a relief to us all when 
a general silence announced the conclusion 
of tea, and Mr. Elphinston, slipping quietly 
out of his place, begged to be excused. 

"And that is what you call such a very 
pleasant man," said Tyne, when he was out 
of the room. " He can't hear me now, I sup- 
pose. Well, I think he is very stupid — that 
is jtist wh'at I think he is. Mamma said he 
was very clever, but did not shine in gener- 
al society. I think she might have put it 
a little more strongly. How do you get on 
with him f " 

"Very well indeed. But you must re- 
member that even the most humble men 
don't like to be called ' bothering curates.' 
Human nature goes against it." 

" Then they shouldn't stand behind win- 
dow curtains when people' don't know any 
thing about them. Or else the curtains 
should be poor enough to let them show 
through. He is what I call a regular stu- 
pid. He makes you feel that yon can't do 
any thing to amuse him. Didn't I try to set 
things going smoothly again f I do dislike 
a man who makes you feel that you can't do 
any thing." 

"You mean, Tyne, you dislike a man who 
makes you feel that you have no power over 



"No, Aunt Dora, it isn't that. I knotfj 
you think I wanted to flirt with him." 

" No. I don't think any thing of the kind.) 
But you like to feel you can make a differ- 
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ence. 

Tyne opened wide her great innocent eyes. 

" Well, of course, I should think I do. I 
wonder who doesn't like to feel like that! 
Why, you might as well be nobody at all, 
if you can't even make a difference. I nev- 
er tried so much in my life to make things 
straight, and look — he asks to be excused. 
Yes, Mr. Elphinston, we are very glad to ex- 
cuse you." 

And Tyne began to rake up her music with 
a dissatisfied air. 

" I think I shall go home." 

"And how about the duets ?" 

" Oh, bother the duets ! That man has 
taken all the song out of me. Fancy smil- 
ing, and putting on a nice expression, suit- 
able to the music, when you have been be* 
haved to as if you were a pierce of wood. 1 
Just as if I had really meant to be rude to 
him." 

" Tyne, you misunderstand him. He is 
not vexed, only he had not self- possession 
enough to get over the little awkwardness 
properly. I dare say you have spoiled an 
evening's study for him." 

" Weil, then, I have made a difference, and 
that is just what I wanted to do," said the 
willful girl. " If one can't please a man, the 
next best thing is to displease him. I like 
to know that I am doing something." 

And Tyne walked off. But I knew well 
enough that Mr. Elphinston must have made 
a considerable difference to her, or she would 
never have given up the practice of those 
duets, and the long talks with me about the 
new dress. 

Next morning she came with a lovely 
bunch of primroses and ivy, and being quite 
sure that Mr. Elphinston was out visiting 
in the parish, she arranged the flowers on 
the brackets in his little room. She did not 
do it with any careless indifference this time 
either, but took trfem out and put them iu 
again, time after time, until she could be 
quite satisfied with them. And then she 
looked at them for a long time. 

" They are not so pretty as they might be, 
after all," she said. "And don't say that I 
put them there. But you can tell him I am 
very sorry for having vexed him last night." 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

Mrs. Wear took me to the concert. Tyne 
looked as bright and bonnie as any girl could 
look, in her dress of fresh white muslin with 
dashes of rose color here and there, and green 
leaves in Ta.et "waFrj \\gh&\sKroii. \ubmc. ^fix» 
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"to her Angelina in a rapturously sentimental 
duet, appeared to be in a jubilant state of 
satisfaction, both with himself and his part- 
ner. 

I could not understand why Ted Ulla- 
tliorne was perpetually going to Oxford, but 
never went; for he could not at this time 
liave been less than two -and -twenty, and 
every body knew that he was intended for 
the Church. Perhaps he thought the best 
xvay of preparing for this sacred office was 
"by studying human nature as it manifested 
itself at a fashionable watering-place like 
Cove Rossington. Because, if five years of 
going in and out among sailors, and ship- 
ping, and commerce, and two years' expe- 
rience among, the colliers of the Midland 
counties, had given Mr. Elphinston such in- 
fluence over men of that class, why should 
not a similar course of going in and out 
among elegant ladies and empty-headed 
young men give Ted Ullathorne an insight 
into that particular class of human nature f 
And as women are more abundant than 
men, ought they not to be studied more 
carefully, in order the better to meet their 
needs f No one can find fault with such 
logic, and I think it suited Ted very well. 
I am sure, to see him step through the in- 
tricacies of a quadrille, or hand a lady in 
and out of a' room, one would think he could 
not be better employed. 

Birdie, too, a vaporous mass of blue tulle, 
warbled in a thin soprano voice something 
very pretty about airy, fairy Lilian. Every 
body said tbe song must have been made 
for her. I am sure she thought it was, for 
she sung it with such a coy, apologetic con- 
sciousness of her own giddy, bewitching lit- 
tle self. How could she help being so pret- 
ty, and so giddy, and so foolish, and making 
every one fall in love, with her merry ways ? 
That was just what Birdie's blue eyes said 
as they were sometimes raised, sometimes 
archly veiled, and sometimes sbyly cast 
down during her personification of Tenny- 
son's mischievous little sprite of a Lilian. 
We could have imagined a likeness more 
complete than that of tbe flirt of six-and- 
twenty, but still it passed muster very well. 

Tyne had another song in the second part 
of the concert. She did not sing it with 
half the spirit and abandon of the first. I 
thought she was tired or vexed about some- 
thing, nntil, happening to look round, I saw 
Mr. Elphinston in the side seats. That was 
quite enough to account for Tyne's loss of 
self-possession. She was beginning to care 
very much for what he thought about her, 
though she pretended to be ntterly indiffer- 
ent ; and the feeling of his presence made a 
sort of opposing current, through which she 
could not flash out, us before, saucy, self-re- 
liant, and confident. 

We all got mixed ?ip together in the ante- 
room coming out Mrs. Ullathorne had got 



possession of the new curate, and put Birdie 
into his hands to be wrapped up in blue 
cashmere and swans'-down, previous to be- 
ing led to her carriage. Birdie seemed to 
like wrapping up very well, judging by the 
number of times she made Mr. Elphinston 
take the cloak off and put it on again, be- 
fore it fitted comfortably, iTyne meanwhile, 
who was being wrapped up by Ted Ulla- 
thorne, looking disdainfully upon the two, 
and scarcely condescending a word of thanks 
to her cavalier as he packed her snugly away 
by her mother's side. Either she really was 
vexed about something, or she was doing 
it just out of coquetry. Mrs. Ullathorne 
beamed upon both the young couples with 
equal complacency. I believe nothing 
would have given her more satisfaction 
than to have seen Ted and bright, pretty 
Eglantine Wear launched into the solemni- 
ties of an actual engagement ; and I, for my 
part, can honestly say that nothing would 
have given me less, except perhaps that 
John Elphinston and the mass of blue tulle 
should get entangled together. 

Poor Tyne ! She gave a great sigh as the 
carriage rolled away, and scarcely spoke to 
us all the way home, after she had said she 
should never care to go to a concert again. 
She gave me an impetuous kiss when I was 
turned out at my own door. Her cheeks 
were hot and her hands were cold, and I 
believe she was altogether very uncomfort- 
able. 

I had my fears sometimes for that girl's 
happiness. I knew her willful, petulant 
ways covered a heart with such a passion- 
ate power of loving and suffering. I did 
not blame her, nobody could, for having 
smiled so brightly upon Ted Ullathorne 
during the singing of that duet, nor for 
having accepted with such careless pleas- 
ure his flattering attentions during the con- 
cert. A handsome girl of twenty can not 
be expected to clothe herself in a chain 
mail of reserve, measure out every glance, 
smile, gesture, in order that the people 
upon whom they are bestowed may not be 
too dangerously impressed by them. Tyno 
did not. behave in that bright, fascinating, 
coquettish way to bring men to her feet. 
It was just her natural manner when she 
felt perfectly at ease. The consciousness 
that she was pleasing gave brilliance to her 
manners. She liked, as she said, to feel that 
she was making a difference. 

Only the worst of it was, that, where she 
made it, she did not care for it> and where 
she failed to make it, she became wayward 
and discontented, and showed entirely an 
unnatural side of herself to those whose fa- 
vor she wished to gain. I do not wonder at 
people calling Tyne a flirt, tb&ra$J&. V ^*s* 
knew "Viet Whkto^cl wc& \toxwojfi^ ^^& ^ss» 
that til* \uA n*\> w\a\» A Nfc ^ V ^^C,* 
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quite so bright with those whom she cared 
nothing at all for, nor quite so moody with 
those under whose stronger, higher influence 
she was coming. 

Tyne did not need to go to Bonnermonth 
any more to receive and decline the offers 
which some girls count up as a soldier his 
medals. Cove Rossington had turned over 
entirely a new leaf in the matter of its male 
population, or John Elphinston would never 
have looked down upon such an assemblage 
of beards as showed itself in our parish 
church after he had been preaching there 
for a few weeks. Things were wonderful- 
ly changed since the days of my girlhood, 
when about a dozen households, consisting 
chiefly of aged officers, widows, and maiden 
ladies, constituted the respectability of the 
place. We counted our villas now by the 
hundred, grand, pretentious new places, 
with magnificent fronts, and nothing to 
speak of behind. All around us, even for 
miles out of the town, streets were planned 
and. surveyed, with perhaps one house or 
two standing in them, like people who had 
come to church half an hour before the 
time, and were waiting for the rest of the 
congregation to appear. Our dear old 
thatched cottages were nearly all swept 
away now, because, as the original resi- 
dents died out, they were pulled down to 
make room for handsomer, more expensive 
lodges and villas, until our house, and Miss 
Fidgets, and Mrs. Wear's, and one occupied 
by the widow of the former agent, were al- 
most the only remains of the ancient vil- 
lage ; Mrs. Wear and Tyne being a sort of 
connecting link for us between the old time 
and the new. 

But how different Tyne's girlhood from 
mine, when Cove Rossington was in its 
simplicity, and Aunt Lois's ways were those 
of every well-regulated household. I used 
to smile to myself sometimes, as I saw her 
dressed for some fashionable evening party 
in all the glories of lace and tulle and mus- 
lin, and remembered my own brown merino 
girlhood, unrelieved by any thing prettier 
than a cambric frill, until that talent for 
etching, which now went toward paying for 
soap and candles, enabled me to buy a bit of 
blue ribbon to heighten the fairness of a neck 
as white and round then as Tyne's was now. 

And yet, as I said to myself, what differ- 
ence did it make f I had had my day ; a 
short one, it is. true, but still very happy. 
Even if I had blossomed out ever so bright- 
ly into rose color and muslin, the small-pox 
would have brought every thing down to 
the same level. And when once an impas- 
sable barrier has been raised between our- 
selves and the pleasant past, perhaps it is 
better one should remember the brown me- 
rinoea on the other side of it, more than the 
rose color and glow which can never, never 
come again. 



CHAPTER XXXTTT. 

As I said before, there began to be a won- 
derful change in our parish church when 
John Elphinston had preached in it a few 
Sundays. Coal and iron had brought beards 
enough to our once quiet little fishing Til- 
lage, but coal and iron <never made them 
come to church until the new curate began 
to fling out his arrows of rebuke and sar- 
casm at them there. 

I do not know whether ordinary men and 
women really like to have their pretenses 
and hollownesses pointed out to them, but 
certainly they gather in great force to listen 
to a man who can tear from them the garment 
of what they have been accustomed to call 
their profession, and rend it asunder and 
fling it in rags and ribbons to the four winds 
of heaven. I suppose they comfort them- 
selves, as I did the first time I heard Ml 
Elphinston, by taking for granted that the 
rags and ribbons which are left scattering 
about the church belong to their neighbors; 
and so they go home feeling quite warm and 
decent, when, if they could see themselves 
as others see them, they have scarcely a Tag 
to cover them . At any rate, Mrs. Ullathorne, 
than whom a more irreligious woman, using 
that word in its honest, legitimate sense, 
never stepped, used to listen to John El- 
phinston with rapt attention, and express 
her surprise that the whole character of the 
place was not transformed by so vigorous 
and earnest a ministry. I wonder if she 
ever thought she needed changing herself. 

Mrs. Ullathorne had dropped me almost 
entirely since that conversation about the 
fishes and lumps of coal. Indeed, when I 
considered the regularity with which she 
now attended the outward means, and 
brought Birdie with her too — that sweet 
young creature fluttering to prayers every 
morning when there were any, as gayly as 
she fluttered in the afternoon to the circu- 
lating library for a new novel — I could but 
own that I was no fit companion for her. 
But perhaps the residence of a clergyman 
under our own roof, and that clergyman 
one whom Lord Rossington himself came 
regularly now to hear, and who might 
therefore be considered as in the royal road 
to promotion, turned her attention toward 
me again, and made her reconsider the 
"poor thing" sort of pity which she had 
expressed fpr me to Mrs. Wear when she 
heard that we had been reduced to taking 
in a gentleman to board with us. 

For when Mr. Elphinston had been with 
us about a couple of months she and Birdie 
came to call upon me. 

I do not know how it was, but I could 
not help being polite to her. No one could; 
she "was so \>\&&&a.nt and affable. Almost 1 
thonght Vt eo\\\&. ot^ \iw?« \i««\\. «i tas&s& 
that I \mm5l «a-t \i^im^ \i«t *fc \ta& ^staa* 
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nomicai lecture, and heard myself, in such 
sweet and mellifluous accents, relegated to 
fhe dangerous classes. And, as if she felt 
t#"hat I might perhaps have a little lurking 
grudge against her, she brought me a basket 
of strawberries from her own garden, and 
Birdie had laid upon the top of them a bou- 
quet of lovely geraniums. 

" I thought we must bring you a peace- 
offering," she said, pressing the basket into 
my somewhat reluctant hands, "or you 
"would not even look at us again, when we 
liave behaved so naughtily in not coming 
tx> see you such a long time. It has really 
"been quite a trouble to me that I have seen 
so little of you lately, but you do not know 
liow hard it is to keep up one's acquaint- 
ance when fresh people are continually call- 
ing. I tell Birdie it is* all her fault ; she 
ought not to make herself so popular with 
«verj" body. I have said over and over 
again that I really would come, but some- 
thing has always prevented me, and now I 
am quite ashamed of showing myself." 

" Oh, please don't make any apologies," I 
said. "I am quite sure you would have 
come if it had been convenient." 

Which was vastly true. 

" Yes, I am sure I would," said Mrs. Uila- 
thorne, taking my remark in its general 
meaning, " only I am positively so crushed 
with engagements that I am often obliged 
to appear rude to my dearest friends. Bat 
I hope you will forgive me, and let our pleas- 
ant little friendship be taken up again. Do 
come some evening, now. We will have 
midday dinner on purpose that you may 
have a nice, quiet six-o'clock tea with us." 

When people have midday dinners on pur- 
pose to condescend to your old-fashioned, 
primitive habits, what can you do f Com- 
mon politeness forbade me to say any thing 
but that I should be most happy. I am 
afraid, if politeness had not forbidden it, that 
dreadful feeling I always had of not being 
able to speak the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, to Mrs. Uilathorne, 
would. 

"Ah ! now, that is so kind of you. And if 
Mr. Elphinston cares to come too, we should 
be very delighted to see him. Not, of course, 
that we can offer any companionship to such 
a talented man, but perhaps he might enjoy 
a little music, after the severer labors of the 
day, and Birdie has been getting some of 
the loveliest ballads lately. Have you not, 
Birdie dear f " 

" Yes, ma, dear," chirped the little maiden, 
"only you don't suppose Mr. Elphinston 
would ever care for any thing so foolish as 
my singing. What do you talk to him about, 
Miss Leslie f Do you know, I should be so 
dreadfully afraid of such a clever man." 

" Oh ! we talk about the price of beef and 
mutton," I said, coolly, for Birdie's affected 
childishness exasperated me more than, even 



her mother's urbanity ; " and sometimes we 
soar into the region of puddings, and I ask 
him whether he likes them made of suet. I. 
assure you we are never at a loss for conver- 
sation. When every thing else fails, we 
make a calculation as to how long a penny 
mould candle .will burn, and whether they 
are not in the end cheaper than dips. So 
you see there are plenty of subjects on which 
we can sympathize." 

" Dear me," said Birdie, " how very curious! 
Are you quite sure you are not making fun 
of me f Because, you know, I am so stupid. 
I am never sure when people are making fun 
of mo. And will you really bring him to see 
us f It will be so delightful, if only I am 
not too much afraid." 

" Such a silly little thing, is she not I " said 
Mrs. Uilathorne, complacently. " I tell her 
she never ought to have come out of pina- 
fores and short frocks ; but you know, Miss 
Leslie, we can not all have great intellectual 
capabilities. Some people must set the but- 
tons on and make the puddings." 

"And talk the nonsense," I added, men- 
tally. And if Mrs. Uilathorne was talking 
" at " me, and inferring that my buttons and 
puddings were not properly attended to dot 
cause I was able to be a companion to my 
father, I could have told her that she was 
very much mistaken. But I could not be 
so rude as even to think any thing of the 
sort, because she had come on purpose to 
take me into the arms of her friendship again. 
Perhaps she had found out, after all, that 
she was mistaken, that my opinions were 
not so very dangerous, and was making 
amends for having misjudged me. 

And the remarks which she made to me 
as we were walking down our garden-path 
— for she had suggested that a little turn in 
the sun would do me good — convinced me 
that she must really, after all, have a sincere 
esteem for me ; that is, supposing Mrs. Uila- 
thorne could be sincere about any thing. 

" I should be so glad, you know," she said, 
confidentially, as Birdie was hopping about,, 
and going into raptures over the loveliness 
of the cabbage-beds — " I should be so glad, 
so grateful to you, dear Miss Leslie, if yon 
would sometimes take a little notice of my 
pet. I know you think her a thoughtless, 
frivolous little thing, and so, of course, she 
is, compared with yourself; but I do assure 
you it is only on the surface. She has really 
very good intentions, and I believe your se- 
rious influence would do her so much good 
just now." 

That settled it. Mrs. Uilathorne had been 
mistaken. I wished I dare ask her to tell 
Mr. Collinson so, but I thought I had better 
not say any thing about it. I only said that 
I should be very pleased to see Birdie now 
and then, thow^Jil^fc& ^^\^^^^<s&SOfcsA. 
out \iousfc ^erj fcuft^ W\oro^o^"& 3as> *s*k»s>\» 
talk to ms, t\tf> ^wNsXs* ^* ^*^ ^fc^** 8 *** 
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Would she come in the next evening, when 
I should be quite alone, Mr. Elphinston hav- 
ing an engagement in the town f 

Mrs. Ullathorne was so sorry, but she fan- 
cied some one was coming next evening, and 
people were always so disappointed if Birdie 
was not at home. Bat any other evening. 

<' The evening after, dear Miss Leslie, if 
that would suit you. It will be such a pleas- 
ure to me to feel that you take a little inter- 
est in her. She was dreadfully afraid of you 
at first, because she had heard you were so 
very superior ; and she is such a timid thing. 
But I told her I was quite sure you only 
needed to be known to be loved." 

Every woman likes to have such a thing 
as that said to her ; and on the strength of 
it Birdie Ullathorne was invited to come and 
have tea with me on the next evening but 
one. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

She came very early, that being part of 
the arrangement, that she might have a quiet 
time with me before tea, when Mr. Elphinston 
would most probably make his appearance. 

She looked fashionable enough in our 
quaint old sitting-room, though I think she 
had tried to dress herself rather simply, as 
became a girl, who wished to be seriously 
influenced by a very sober, unworldly per- 
son. She dropped down at once on a foot- 
stool at my knee, and looked up at me as if 
she were quite ready for me to begin at any 
time. 

It made me feel very much as if I were 
acting in a charade ; because to talk about 
any thing beyond surface matters requires 
one to be in a certain sympathetic mood, 
and I was in no mood at all, except that of 
seeing the ludicrous side of the situation. 
I had not even the satisfaction of feeling 
that Birdie was in earnest, which would 
have given me just enough interest to talk 
myself out a little to her. There was some- 
thing so premeditated about the whole thing. 

Still more I felt like acting a charade 
when, finding that I spoke about nothing 
more serious at first than the weather and 
the pretty pattern of the case in which she 
had brought her crochet-work, she looked 
up appealingiy into my face, and began to 
put me through a series of questions, some- 
thing like those in manuals for self-exami- 
nation. Did I not find it very hard to be 
good I Wasn't it a dreadfully difficult thing 
to keep one's thoughts right f Did I think 
it proper to go to parties during Lent f And 
when I gave what I considered moderately 
lenient answers, so as not to make the path 

of rectitude quite 

"Too high 
For sinful man below the sky," 

she would clasp her hands and say, 



"Oh, Miss Leslie, yon are so good! I do 
wonder how ever you came to be so good. 
Do tell me a great deal about yourself. I 
am so dreadfully sorry I did not begin to 
know you a great while ago. Only, you 
know ; I thought you never could have pa- 
tience to talk to a stupid little thing like 
me." 

The unreality of it all became more and 
more curious to me. I felt as if I were put- 
ting on a part — making myself appear quite 
a different person. I think you must be 
conscious of a certain sort of sympathy, 
however slight, between yourself and your 
companion, before you can speak what is 
absolutely true to your own deepest feel- 
ings, about any thing. Birdie kept me 
talking to her in that artificial way for 
fully half an hour, during the whole of 
which time I had the strangest sense of 
appearing to her quite unlike what I knew 
myself to be. My own thoughts, so far as 
I could find words for them at all, were, in 
a sense, truly expressed ; but the medium 
which her essentially different nature cre- 
ated between us distorted them so that I 
knew they must appear to her as different 
as possible from what they were when they 
left my own mind. 

Having this feeling now for the first time, 
I wondered whether ^r. Elphinston, whether 
teachers of religion generally (for of course, 
during that half-hour, I was a sort of one) 
had the same feeling when preachinj to 
their congregations. Because, in nine cases 
out of ten, the congregation of a very ear- 
nest, thoughtful man is as entirely out of 
sympathy with himself as Birdie was out 
of sympathy with me; and the medium 
which this want of sympathy produces, so 
distorts objects which pass through it—or 
rather, I should say, ideas — that they ap- 
pear to the receiver in an entirely different 
form from that in which they left their orig- 
inator's mind. Perhaps it would be rather 
an interesting sight for a man to look upon 
his own thoughts in the shape which they 
present after having passed through this dis- 
torting medium. 

The entrance of Mr. Elphinston interrupt- 
ed — pleasantly, I think, for both of us — 
this course of serious conversation. I had 
asked him to come in when hist afternoon 
work of visiting was over, or the presenco 
of a guest would most likely have driven 
him to his own room for the rest of the 
evening. I thought he seemed more tired 
than usual. Most likely he had found some 
painful case of distress in the parish. There 
were plenty of them now, goodness knows! 
—and of a kind, too, that neither coal nor 
flannel petticoats could in any wise help 
away; cases of downright, hard-hearted 
cruelty from husband to wife, or parent to 
child, or gYOwn-w\k wstv. to ^^, tapguuta^t 
1 mother*, tnVngs \tasv\> ma&& witf&\£ta«A\M& 
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'with indignation simply to hear of them. 
How much more, then, to see them, as he 
clid from day to day, and feel himself pow- 
erless to help I 

For he was a man whose sympathy was 
always ready for real distress ; and since he 
had always accustomed himself to act upon 
this sympathy — to direct it into some avail- 
able channel, instead of letting it spend it- 
self merely, in kind words — it had become 
mighty within him ; so mighty that, when it 
could find no way to turn itself into action, 
it tortured him by its very strength, and 
gave him no rest. It was doing so now. 
He had the look of a man who finds him- 
self helpless in the presence of some great 
wrong — who is cast down, overborne by evil 
which he has no power to cure. 

Birdie seemed to have had enough of me 
after Mr. Elphinston came in, or perhaps she 
thought that he required the comfort which 
a simple, artless young creature like herself 
was so well calculated to give. She applied 
herself at once to the gentle care of amusing 
him, not with quite so much success, I must 
say, as* when, a few months before, she had 
taken Mr. Jennet in hand for the same pur- 
pose. Birdie was too intent on what I af- 
terward found was her chief object in life — 
the securing of an establishment — to per- 
ceive that there are times when a man wish- 
es to be let alone, either to tide over the re- 
action which some unusual demand upon his 
sympathy has produced, or that he may pon- 
der some great earnest question — some new 
problem in the experience of life. She had 
not her mother's tact to see into passing 
moods of feeling, and adjust herself to them, 
even if she could not comprehend them. She 
did her pretty little bits of gushing, asked 
ehildish questions, alternately clapped or 
clasped her hands, as delight or astonish- 
ment appeared the most suitable role to 
adopt, and looked up into Mr. Elphinston's 
face from time to time with an expression 
of appealing ignorance which ought certain- 
ly to have softened the heart of any man 
who likes to feel that he is a superior being. 

It was all to no purpose. I think, if he 
had not come in by my own invitation, he 
would have asked to be excused before he 
had had half an hour of Birdie's perform- 
ances. I was sure that something more than 
mere tiredness was making him so quiet. 
There was such a look of failure and disap- 
pointment in his face. He must have been 
vexed about something ; but I never asked 
Mr. Elphinston any questions. It was not 
my place, as simply a household friend, to 
pry into his annoyances. If he told me of 
his affairs, I was always ready to be interest- 
ed in them; and he knew me weir enough 
tjjtbe sure that my silence never arose from 
want of heart, or even want of thought. 

I did wish want of either one or the other 
Would hare caused Birdie to be silent', "but 



no, she went chattering on like a bubbling, 
babbling brook, and my little hints from time 
to time about Mr. Elphinston's tiredness pro- 
duced not the least effect. I was very glad 
when, toward the middle of the evening, 
Tyne came in. I had not asked her, for she 
and Birdie had nothing in common ; and still 
less, I dare say, would she have troubled us 
with her company if she had known that 
Mr. Elphinston was with us. She soon took 
in the state of affairs. She saw his tired, 
spiritless look, Birdie's unavailing attempts 
at fascination, my annoyance with the girl's 
nonsense and folly, the cross-current of influ- 
ences which was at work among us all. That 
gave her manner a sort of quiet seriousness. 
I should not have known Tyne that night 
for the willful, petulant creature who had 
fretted and pouted so a little while before 
over her powerlessness to make "a differ- 
ence" to somebody who, I think, was al- 
ready beginning, from some reason or other, 
to make a very considerable difference to 
her. 

I set Birdie to sing. I wonder I had not 
thought of it before, but sometimes people 
never do think of the right thing in the right 
place. 

" Oh, so glad !" she said, skipping to the 
piano, and dabbling about among my loose 
music for something that would suit her 
voice. " But I am afraid I sha'n't find any 
thing that I can sing. • You know, Miss Les- 
lie, intellectual people like yourself always 
have contralto voices, and I am too stupid 
for any thing but a soprano. Isn't it dread- 
ful to be so stupid ?" 

" Then sing something from memory, can't 
you f " said Tyne, abruptly. 

" Oh dear, no. I positively can't sing a 
note without my music ; you know, my mas- 
ter never would let me do it, for he said it 
got me into such a careless way ; he was al- 
ways scolding me for carelessness. I think 
I might just remember one of those simple 
little ballads, though, if they wouldn't be too 
foolish for you. Should you mind a ballad, 
Mr. Elphinston I Would it bore you very 
much I" 

" Not at all," said Mr. Elphinston. (t Pray 
sing any thing that you can remember." 

Birdie began, " Airy, fairy Lilian," but for- 
tunately stopped in the middle of the first 
verse, haviug forgotten the words. I do not 
think we could any of us have borne her ren- 
dering of it just then. 

" Oh, what a pity !" she said, clasping her 
hands in pretty confusion; "do forgive me 
for making such a simpleton of myself. But, 
you know," she added, archly, turning to Mr. 
Elphinston, "I caw sing it when I have the 
music. People said it was very nice at the* 
amateur concert, and they used to tease me 

Til tiv ftOT&^v^ <&sfc,w&s ^^\>\^^s*a& 
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And then she gave us a typical drawing* 
Dom ballad, full of the usual assertions about 
earts, and moonlight, and dew, each verse 
nding with a passionate longing for some 
ne to pet and love her, some one on whom 
be could pour out her pent-up wealth of 
ffection. A perfectly natural and holy and 
eautiful longing for every young girl in the 
rorld to possess, only common sense seemed 
o dictate the propriety of allowing it to re- 
lain unexpressed — at least, in public. 

I applauded mildly when it was over. Mr. 
Jlphiuston said nothing but " Please go on," 
rateful, no doubt, for the opportunity of be- 
jg quiet a little while. But Birdie protest- 
d that she could not remember a single note 
f any thing else, and, coming back to us, 
uelt on the hearth-rug, very near Mr. El- 
•hinston's toes, and, under pretense of warni- 
ng her hands, staid there for a full quarter 
f an hour, teasing the poor man with her 
acessant patter, patter of simplicity. 

It was rather dark, but I would not have 
he lamp lighted. I could at least give him 
he repose of twilight, if I could give him 
he repose of nothing else. Tyne had been 
itting still for a long time, taking no part in 
he conversation ; only I could see her great 
earohing eyes wandering over John Elphin- 
ton's face, and I knew that not a change of 
fc, not one weary gesture, nor tired, hopeless 
igh, had escaped her notice. At last, with- 
ut speaking a word to any of us, she rose, 
md, feeling her way to the piano in the half- 
lark, began to sing Mendelssohn's aria, "Oh! 
est in the Lord." 

What a way that girl had sometimes of 
inding out just what people wanted, and 
;iving it to them! Her intense pride and 
hyness where she was really interested kept 
ler from speaking a single word on her own 
>ccount ; but, while folded up in her man- 
le of almost defiant maiden reserve, she 
ould yet drop the sweetest gifts of sympa- 
hy where she saw they were needed. She 
Lad found out John Elphinston's sadness; 
>ut, too proud to own her pity by word or 
Dok, she just turned the light of the musi- 
ian's soul in upon his, and gave him com- 
ort so. 

It did its work. A great calm came over 
lis face. I could see he was at peace now, 
md Tyne had brought it to him. 

" Rest in the Lord, wait patiently for him ; 
aid fret not thyself because of evil doers." 

How the good words seemed to gain new 
[leaning from the music and the voice ! How 
he goodness and tenderness and womanly 
ympathy which Tyne was half ashamed of, 
>reathed out in those rich, veiled tones of 
iers, and spoke for her better than any 
hing else! What she had done was like 
he quiet clasp of a friend's hand coming in 
he darkness, and as quietly passing away. 

She stood by the piano for a little while 
far she had finished. I think I see her 



now in the evening twilight. There was a 
sort of large majesty about her, even in her 
girlishness, a feeling of something waiting 
for her by -and- by, which gave her, in her ^^H 1 
better moods of thought, a strange, woman- 
ly dignity. 

" I shall go home now," she said. " I was 
not to be very late. Miss Ullathorne, shall 
we go together!" 

She knew well enough that we wanted 
to be quiet. But Birdie had no intention of 
going before her time. I fancy she felt a 
little blown out by that sudden breeze from 
the heights of Tyne's dawning womanhood, 
and she wanted to recover herself. 

" Thank you so much ; but «dear mamma 
said she would call in for me with Ted, on 
their way from the choir practice, and she 
would think it so funny if I had left. You 
won't mind it, will you, Eglantine dear, be- 
cause I really don't mean to be rude; and, 
Miss Leslie, you will let me stay a little 
longer, will you not !" 

Of course I expressed my willingness. 
Tyne shrugged her shoulders. She and 
Birdie always reminded me of a mastiff and 
a toy-terrier. 

"Very well ; only people want to be quiet 
sometimes, Miss Ullathorne." 

"Yes," said the apparently unconscious 
little damsel ; " and if dear Miss Leslie is the 
least bit tired, I will promise to sit as still 
as a mouse. You don't know how still I can 
be, Miss Leslie. Only I don't' want mamma 
to be disappointed when she comes." 

"Good -night, then," said Tyne; and she 
shook hands with us both. " I am very sor- 
ry you are so tired," she said, very quietly, 
as she bade Mr. Elphinston farewell. 

"I am not tired now. You have rested 
me very much. Thank you for what you 
have done for me to-night." 

I think the dark helped him to say it. 
Perhaps it helped Tyne, too, to say what she 
did. I saw again the peaceful home -look 
in his eyes, that had been so pleasant to me 
when he bade me good -night for the first 
time. And there was no longer any shyness 
in it. He might be beginning to find some- 
thing of his own in this girl, who had only 
vexed him before. 

Tyne flashed away from him, as if ashamed 
of having told so much of herself as that 
alto solo expressed. 

"Aunt Dora, I shall come some time to- 
morrow to help you to stick the rods into the 
beans. We have a lot spared from last year, 
and mamma says you may as well have 
them. You know it is quite time they were 
put in now." 

That was Tyne's way. She always dash- 
ed into commonplace, if just for a moment 
any thing of her real self had been allows! 
to shine through. And, under cover of the 
beans, aha ma&& \&x Qttrofie, ^sA cko*.^^ I 
\ dare Bay , to \>fc £pu*. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

I kept Birdie to her promise of sitting 
as still as a mouse, so that when Mrs. UUa- 
thorne came in, half an hoar later, all smiles 
and animation, she must have thought us 
rather a sombre party, especially as my fa- 
ther, who might perhaps have drawn Mr. 
Elphinston into conversation, had betaken 
himself to the cliffs for a walk. 

" Now, Birdie, my pet, I am sure Miss Les- 
lie must be quite tired of you ; you know 
she is not accustomed to such chattering 
little people. I hope " — and Mrs. Ullathorne 
beamed so pleasantly upon me — " you have 
not been quite bored to death, Miss Leslie." 
"On the contrary," I replied, passing ju- 
diciously over the earlier part of the even- 
ing, "we have been having a very profit- 
able time. Miss Wear happened to come 
in, and preached a sermon to us on music, 
and you found us in the midst of the silence 
after the benediction." 

A slight cloud passed over Mrs. Ulla- 
thorne's face. It might be she was not 
pleased that Tyne had come in, to interfere 
with our serious conversation ; or perhaps 
she took exception to my manner of intro- 
ducing what she considered sacred subjects. 
Mrs. Ullathorne liked religion to be confined 
to the pulpit. Still I had. been very good. 
I must not be quarreled with. 

"How funny! I have heard of sermons 
in stones, but I did not know they were 
to be found in music before. I am sure, 
Birdie, you ought to be very much obliged 
to Miss Wear. And so kind of you too, Miss 
Leslie, to let my pet come and spend such a 
long evening with you, if only she has not 
tired you too much. Have you, Birdie !" 

" Oh ! no, ma, dear. Every body thought 
Mr. Elphinston looked so tired, and Miss 
Wear wanted to take me away with her 
ever so long ago; but I said I must not 
leave until you called for me, and so I 
promised not to speak a word. Now 
haven't I been a good little girl, Miss Les- 
lie I" 

" Very," I replied, as gravely as possible. 
Birdie would have liked me to pat her on 
the cheek, for it was turned up to me with 
that intent, but I did not feel that I could 
go so far. Mrs. Ullathorne looked tenderly 
toward Mr. Elphinston. 

"Poor man! you have been tiring your- 
self among those wretched pit people. I 
am sure it is enough to wring a heart of 
stone to go through some of those back 
streets, and see the distress. I make it a 
point of conscience to keep out of them as 
much as possible — for what can you dof 
But, dear me ! don't let us talk about it. 
If you are tired, Mr. Elphinston, I am sure 
nothing will do you so much good as a little 
stroll. It is such a loyely evening, you can 
not imagine any thing so delicious as the 



lights and shadows upon the cliffs, and the 
air is as balmy as if we were in the middle 
of summer. Birdie, dear, Miss Leslie will 
perhaps let you go and put your hat on." 

Birdie went, aud so did I, as in politeness 
bound; and when we came down again, 
there was Mr. Elphinston with his hat and 
stick, and a not very jubilant expression of. 
countenance, prepared to escort the ladies 
home. Mrs. Ullathorne had evidently been 
using her time to good purpose. 

" I have persuaded him, yon see," she said, 
" to take a little turn with us. I am sure 
the air will do him good. I dare say he 
thinks I am no end of a plague, because I 
would not let him sit moping in that easy- 
chair, and I don't believe you would disa- 
buse his mind of the prejudice: now, would 
you, Miss Leslie f Come, confess. Don't 
you think I am a plague? But, then, you 
know, we can not all be people of superior 
minds, for in that case who would talk the 
nonsense!'? 

Very true, thought I, and who would 
make such comfortable little arrangements 
for the fledgelings who were fluttering on 
the edge of the maternal nest, ready to take 
flight to one of their own as soon as it was 
ready for them. I was beginning to feel my 
old dislike of Mrs. Ullathorne return in full 
force, as the thought suggested itself to me 
that her anxiety for Birdie to come to our 
house was more on Mr. Elphinston's account 
than my own. However, the end of it was # 
that they all went home together, which 
was doubtless the object she had in view in 
calling for Birdie herself. 

"And if I keep him for an hour or two, 
Miss Leslie, don't be very angry with me, 
for I am sure a little cheerful society will do 
him no end of good. He does not get the. 
dust rubbed off him half enough." 

And with this not very complimentary re- 
flection on my companionable qualities, and 
with any number of sweet smiles from the 
ladies, I was left to myself. 

Quite to myself, for my father was still 
pacing up and down on the cliffs. Most 
likely he was following out some train of 
thought which would keep him there for an 
hour longer. And as for Mr. Elphinston, if 
midnight brought him back again, I might 
be content. 

As I sat there alone, my thoughts wander- 
ed away to Tyne. I suppose women who 
have not much to do, and who have no very 
deep absorbing anxieties in life, will some- 
times employ themselves by building up 
castles in the air for those they love. I had 
never seen any body that I could wish Tyne 
to care for, except Mr. Elphinston ; and two 
or three things had made me think that she 
was beginning to care for him a little. To- 
night ibss lisA whba TA&xsst \» «&*&*. *$$&sst* 
He "had. 'kaowsi \k«t lot tots&$&k^ «safc*> ^ & : 
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oped girl which she must have seemed to 
him 011 the first night of their meeting. 
They had just touched hands in the dark, 
and passed on; but next time they met) 
they would be no longer strangers. Per- 
haps some day they would be all the world 
to each other, and then the friendship which 
I was giving to John Elphinston, which was 
growing to be such a joy and comfort to me, 
which was putting such a light into the else 
gray and shadowy picture of my life> would 
have to pass away, as other pleasant things 
had passed away before it, and my father 
and I would be left to ourselves again in the 
quiet old home, more quiet for that even 
this little glow of life and interest had 
once stirred it. 

Mr. Elphinston came home sooner than I 
expected, having successfully resisted Mrs. 
Ullathorae's persuasions to stay for a little 
music. He told me that the chief object of 
the walk had been to secure his name for a 
charitable picnic which was to take place 
early in September, in aid of the funds for 
the new church at Coley-Orton. As the pop- 
ulation of that district was very poor, the 
wealthy colliery people having settled near- 
er to Cove Rossington, they were not able to 
do much for themselves ; and this picnic had 
been proposed as a substitute for a bazar. I 
had heard whispers about it before, but did 
not know that any thing was finally settled. 
I thought she might as well have told him 
• of the affair in my presence, and perhaps be- 
spoken my patronage as well. I was find- 
ing out, however, that Mrs. Ullathorne had 
little side springs and motives of her own in 
nearly every thing that she did, and I held 
my peace. 

Mr. Elphinston told me, as we sat by our- 
selves in the gloom of that late evening, 
what had disturbed him so when he came in 
from his round of parish visiting. He had 
been spending more than half an hour in the 
cottage of one of the miners, trying to per- 
suade him to buy good meat for his wife and 
children, instead of giving it all to his bull- 
dogs. Such a visit, especially when all he 
could extort from the man was a promise to 
think about his starving family, was not 
likely to send him home with a very cheer- 
ful spirit ; but that was not the end of his 
vexation. Not far from the miner's cottage 
he met Mr. Collinson, the parish church- 
warden, and Mr. Collinson had asked him to 
take a walk on the cliffs, for the purpose of 
a little serious conversation. 

I thought it was rather curious that we 
should both have been troubled in the same 
direction. Mr. Elphinston , however, had not 
come off so comfortably as myself, the con- 
versation having taken the form, not of ad- 
vice asked, but of strictures given, and the 
strictures were upon the nature of his pul- 
pit ministrations. 
Mr. Collinson had said he entered upon the 



subject with the greatest reluctance — people 
always do say so when they intend to make 
you thoroughly uncomfortable — and assured 
his young friend that nothing but the plead- 
ings of his own conscience, seconded by re- 
marks which he had heard from one or two 
of the leading people in the parish, would 
have induced him to take such a step. He 
was the last person in the world to enter 
upon any thing unpleasant, unless absolute- 
ly driven to it, he said. And I could believe 
that, though I did not yet know what the 
step or the unpleasantness might be, for Mr. 
Collinson was a peace-loving man, not at all 
fussy or conceited, only rather strait-laced in 
his opinions. He bad been known to warn 
the poor people against Joe Bollekins as a 
dangerous character; but as that happened 
shortly after Mrs. Ullathorae's visit to the 
b *ach cottage, I could account for it with- 
out blaming our worthy church- warden very 
severely. 

" He went on to tell me," Mr. Elphinston 
said, " that he was afraid I was departing 
from the simplicity of the Gospel ; that I 
was preaching myself instead of my Master, 
by flinging these new opinions among the 
people ; that I was shaking their faith, and 
suggesting to them the oppositions of science, 
falsely so called. Of course he did not say 
it in just so many words, but he gave mo 
to understand that every sermon of mine, 
since I came to the place, bad done more 
harm than good, by unsettling the minds of 
my thoughtful hearers, making them search 
into truth instead of accepting it in a spirit 
of meekness. He told me I had better fling 
away my grand ideas of progress and in- 
quiry and development, and be content to 
preach the Gospel." 

"As if" — and John Elphiuston fired up as 
I had scarcely seen him fire up before, except 
in the heat of some passionate appeal to tho 
people — " as if to teach them to live pure and 
honest lives, to be and not to seem, to do and 
not to talk, to walk humbly with their God 
and charitably with their fellow-men, were 
not the very Gospel which Christ himself 
came to preach. As if teaching men to look 
at their duties to each other would not es- 
tablish their faith, instead of unsettling it ; 
as if true knowledge and true religion could 
ever fight against each other." 

"Well," I said, "if Mr. Collinson's faith is 
of a kind that can not stand a little fresh 
light upon his duty to God and his neighbor, 
I think the sooner it is shaken, and roughly 
too, the better. But you must not take him 
as the mouth-piece of the people. You most 
likely misunderstood him when you thought 
he said he represented the views of the bet- 
ter part of the congregation." 

" Not I," and John Elphinston set his teeth 
together. " I have spoken too plainly to 
the rich on&a &mon£ \tafcm. TVverj &w£\, \\ks> 
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le poor, and fattening upon vice and 
ry which would never have existed but 
heir selfishness. They would like me 
ve over preaching sermons, and, instead, 
i pretty services, with plenty of music 
singing, for their wives and daughters 
ome to. I should he popular enough 
, and nobody would find any fault with 

But if the world can be saved by the 
»t chanting of psalms ready written for 
rhat need for men to spend their lives in 
searching out of truth, or the teaching 
? Let us build organs, and pay surpliced 
rs, and then wait for the millennium, 
ill come — it will surely come." 
had never seen John Elphinston look 
that before. I did not know the pleas- 
genial face could harden into such sharp, 
istio severity, or the kindly voice assume 

bitter tones. No words of mine could 
im any good. He had given bread to 
3 people, and they had asked for a stone, 
tad offered them of his best and truest, 
they were turning against him as a dis- 
ar of their false peace. To tell him that 
ieved in him was no new thing. What 
tost sadly and sorely needed just then 
power to believe in God and himself; 
which of us can give that power to any 
? I could but remind him of the words 
h Tyne had sung more sweetly than I 
I say them. 

Vait patiently for Him, and fret not 
>lf because of evil doers." 
> said no more after that. A great calm 
ed to come over him. Was it the words 

or the singer too, that had done him 
f I think Tyne had something to do 

it, for after a while he said, 

low could that girl know just what I 

adf" 

d then, 

t is the second sermon she has preached 

5. The little flowers were the first." 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Ie's a rare one, he is," said Joe Rolle- 
after our new curate had been with us 
or four months. " He'll set us straight, 
'he don't. We've wanted a man this a 
bit past to speak up for us poor folks, 
ie's doing it now right well. I wouldn't 
stinting fire and food a bit now and 
to hear such a sermon as he give us 
Sunday morning." 

'es, Joe," I said, rather proudly ; " he 
1't wear out so fast as the people thought 
[>uld at first. They told us, you know, 
« only a flash-in-the-pan. I wonder 
they think now I" 

lash -in -the -pan!" and Joe gave his 
le of cord a contemptuous twitch — he 
nending crab-pota in his little back 



yard. " He's none the sort to make a flash- 
in-the-pan. I never heard him speak a word 
yet as didn't make you feel there was plenty 
more o' the same sort to come on the back 
of it. He don't put his best herrings at the 
top of the basket, and let you take your 
chance for what's underneath." 

" That depends on what people call good, 
Joe. I am afraid some of the coal and iron 
people about here will begin to think the 
herrings taste rather strong of the smoke." 

" Maybe they do, miss, and better for them 
as has 'em to buy. Folks don't like any 
thing as comes over near home. I'd a uncle 
once, Miss Dora, made a tidy little bit of 
money in the pork butchering, and there 
never was such a one as him for turning 
away his head when he come near a pig- 
stye after he was retired. That's the way 
with a many of 'em ; they like to kick the 
ladder down behind them when they've got 
to the top. Maybe you've never heard Mrs. 
Ullathorne say any thing about sugar-plums 
and lollipops f " 

I could not in honor say that I ever had. 

"No, Miss Dora, and that's the reason 
why, because her father got his living by 
selling 'em, and left her a nice little bit of 
money when he'd done. I think, if I'd known 
it, I should have mentioned 'em when she 
was letting fly at me about the new church ; 
not as a man's any the worse for selling sug- 
ar-plums; I shouldn't ha' learnt a deal from 
Mr. Elphinston if I thought that ; but them 
as belongs to him hadn't ought to talk as if 
they was born princesses. That's all I have 
to say about it." 

" Well, Joe, I think if wo all of us prac- 
ticed what Mr. Elphinston preaches, the 
coal people would never have needed to come 
to us for money for their new church." 

" No more they would, miss, for every man 
of them would set to work to keep his own 
step clean. And if they did that, I reckon 
there'd be a vast of new besoms bought at 
Coley-Orton, and a deal of dirt swept into 
the gutters. But if you'll excuse me, miss, 
it's time these here crab-pots was took out." 

So Joe and I parted. 

Not many weeks after that, the greatest 
trouble he had ever known came upon him 
in the loss of his wife. 

Poor woman ! she earned her death as she 
had spent her life, in doing the best she could 
for her husband. He had gone out at night- . 
fall, in the little boat which he owned, with ■ 
two other men, and a storm sprung up, with 
driving, drenching rain* Betsy could, not 
stay in her quiet bed while the man she 
loved was battling for his life on the ocean ; 
and battle he must, for she knew what it 
meant when the great waves came into the 
bay with that hollow, roaring sound, and 
neither moon, "mere \\^Jk& \» ttasrac ^ssssfe *"G&s> 
Took, too* &trfeto\*sA w& \ks$«iA. \&r> \**»^ 
i lanA. So aha «cft wfc »Sl^ w&tk*^*®*. 
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shore, and wandered about in the driving 
rain, looking for the glimmer of the little 
lamp which might tell where her husband's 
boat was laboring through the storm. 

He came back safe and sound, only spent 
with his night's toil ; and Betsy, tending 
him, rejoicing over him, forgot how she was 
drenched through and through with the 
driving rains. She took cold, and sickened, 
and died within a week, and Joe refused to 
be comforted. He seemed to feel that her 
death had been a sacrifice to her love for him. 

" If she'd have been took in a regular way, 
Miss Dora," he said, as I sat beside him iu 
the death -darkened cottage, "I shouldn't 
have minded it so much) for we'd had a good 
share of our life together, and it stands to 
reason one of us must go first, whether or 
no. But it was all along of me as she got 
her death, bless her ! and begging and pray- 
ing of me as she'd done many a night not 
to go out with the boat when the- wind was 
getting up, but I only laughed at her. I 
knew it would do me no harm, but I never 
thought what it might do for her. Ay, Miss 
Dora, you never know what you've lost till 
they're gone. I might have kept her a deal 
longer if I'd been as careful over her as she 
was over me ; but now there's an end of it." 

Joe's eyes were only misty with quiet 
tears. He was not the man to rave over his 
troubles. He just staid in his place, and 
let the great waves break upon him, like 
some shattered old wreck that is fast upon 
a rock, and makes no sign when the storm 
smites it. 

I ventured to suggest to him that dreary 
commonplace with which, though having all 
the time such a pitiful sense of its insuffi- 
ciency, we generally try to comfort those 
who have veiled their faces before the pres- 
ence of death, that the departed are happier 
elsewhere. 

" Yes, Miss Dora, so they say, but it's nei- 
ther me nor you knows much about it, to 
comfort ourselves with that. I knew she 
was all right here, and wanted for nothing 
while I was nigh hand to get it for her; and 
maybe she's as right where she's took to 
now, but when you've said that, it's all you've 
got to say ; and maybe is a cold word to lap 
them up iu as you've loved and cared for all 
your life." 

" But, Joe," said I, for I was shocked and 
startled to see now, what I might have look- 
ed for naturally enough, that the old man's 
strong, questioning, matter-of-fact mind was 
asking for absolute certainty about that 
" elsewhere " which to all but simple God- 
given faith is a sublime perchance. And it 
seemed to me in those days tfrat all who had 
not won to such faith, or, from the peculiar- 
ities of their mental constitution, could not 
unwaveringly rest in it, were quite out of 
the right track. " Yon do believe in another 
life, do you not 1" 



"I don't say as I do, Miss Dora," said thfrf 
old man, looking wistfully to the closed door] 
of the room where something that he had 
once loved and kissed and caressed lay very 
cold and straight now, caring no more for 
any kiss that he could give — closed door, 
alas ! which Reason could never open, and at 
which the loftiest faith could but kneel with 
shut eyes and clasped hands, seeing nothing, 
waiting only — "I don't say as I do, Miss 
Dora, and I don't say as I don't. All I can 
say is, I know nothing at all about it. Can 
you tell me any more than that I " 

" No." 

" When Betsy and me was together, I 
never asked myself no questions, only was 
I doing my duty; and I left God Almighty 
to take care of the rest It seemed to me 
as I'd nothing to do with what come after- 
ward, so long as I was keeping a straight 
course ahead, and had my old woman beside 
of me ; and we said our bits of prayers to- 
gether, and read our Bibles, and laid us down 
to sleep as quiet as babes, because we felt it 
was all right. God was taking care on as 
both, and we never asked no more." 

" Well, Joe, but isn't he taking care of 
you both now too !" I said. 

" Miss Dora, that's more than I can tell. 
I've never been a learn'd man, only just to 
see what lay near-hand me ; and while Betey 
and me was together, it was easy enough to 
believe that all was right. If hard times 
corned, we never neither of us complained, 
for we only had to live a bit harder and 
work a bit sharper ; and if we was one ou 
us took bad, it was only for the t'other to 
be & bit kinder, and it come right again 
afore long. There was naught but what 
we could see and trusten for. But it's got 
past that now." 

"And yet, Joe, how often you have stood 
up in church and said, ' I believe in the life 
everlasting.'" 

"Yes, Miss Dora, and I sort of believe in 
it now ; but I don't know nothing, and I'm 
thinking it isn't what you believe, but what 
you know, as makes the difference when the 
worst comes to the worst. I can't get no 
farther than this— to stick fast to God Al- 
mighty, and I know he'll do the best for us 
all. It isn't believing, isu't that — it's know- 
ing ; and that's all I've got to hold to. Bat 
what God's best may be, it beats me to find 
out; it may be a vast different to my best, 
and there it has to rest." 

How baffled and ignorant I felt as I came 
away from that sad, strong old man's cot- 
tage ! In all my narrow experience I had 
never looked into the dark of the other life 
with that earnest intensity of longing which 
can not be content with less than sight. No 
one whom I loved with all my heart had 
ever been taken from me by death ; and un- 
til wfc know svicfti \o*fc, ^i* eiftg speafc. -rain, 
words about out iaWta. m W\& TL<sro&lta£« 
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Pet Joe had got on the rock which is better 
ilian all creeds. God knows what is best — 
3k)d will do it ; and clinging there, he look- 
»cl with pitiful, dnmb patience into the gloom 
yf which none conld tell him any thing, save 
kJiat it is impenetrable. 

After that, Joe Rollekins became more of a 
reader and a thinker than ever. There was 
one less to work for. He did not take any 
one else to live with him, bnt jnst looked af- 
*tev his own affairs and kept his own house. 
The fishing-boat need not go ont so often now. 
Joe used to spend many an hour, which be- 
fore had to be given to bread -winning, in 
Bitting by his lonely fireside, reading the 
books which my father and Mr. Elphinston 
lent him, or in conning over the newspapers 
in the town reading-room. It was a curious 
sight to Bee him, in his coarse bine worsted 
"blouse and sea- bleached flannel trowsers, 
poring over the pages of the Guardian — for 
after Mr. Elphinston came among us, Joe 
took a great interest in matters ecclesiastic- 
al — or patiently plodding throngh the Times 
leaders, or reading the Parliamentary de- 
bates, his big bushy brows bent now and 
then in doubt over some big word, whose 
meaning finally had to be settled by spell- 
ing it over and bringing it to my father for 
explanation. And sometimes the grand folk 
who came there to glance over the news of 
the day would, for the fun of the thing, take 
a little notice of the sturdy old fisherman, 
patronize him kindly, ask him if he under- 
stood what he read. Whereupon Joe would 
turn his weather-beaten face upon them, and 
rapidly taking their mental measure, get 
them into a discussion on politics or church 
matters, in which they generally had the 
worst of it. 

I never knew a man who had so little 
party attachment as Joe. Tories and Lib- 
eral, High Church, Broad, and Low, all used 
to receive in turns sharp raps from the 
knuckles Of his vigorous common sense. And 
perhaps- the quaint simplicity of the old 
coast-guardsman, his utter unconsciousness 
of any thing like talent or originality in him- 
self, gave the finishing touch to his strokes. 

Then he would come back to his lonely 
cottage, and make his cup of tea, and light 
his pipe, and sit there thinking, thinking, 
while the long waves rolled in upon the 
beach, and back with monotonous under- 
song, so like the break and backward flow 
of his own questioning on that hereafter 
shore, of which the best and wisest among 
us know no more than the little child. 



CHAPTEE XXXVII. 

Mr. Collinson, the parish church-ward- 
en, who had sent John Elphinston home so 
weary and disheartened, was a good man •, 



but the channel of his ideas was so narrow 
that any current of opinion flowing down it 
must needs gain in intensity what it lacked 
in breadth. Most men who make a profes- 
sion of religion — at least, most church-ward- 
ens — must have a certain amount of relig- 
ions activity and earnestness in their na- 
tures ; only in some this activity is diffused 
over a moderate extent of country, pleasant- 
ly fertilizing and diversifying it; while in 
others it is built up between the narrowest 
possible limits, and spends its strength in 
turning the mill-wheel of some particular 
opinion or crotchet. 

Mr. Collinson had a great dread of remov- 
ing or departing from the old landmarks — 
that is, spiritual ones. He liked things to 
be done, services to be gone through, ser- 
mons to be preached, religious facts to be 
taught, just as they had been done, preached, 
and taught in the times of his father and 
grandfather. He could not believe in any 
thing which had not grown with his growth 
and strengthened with his strength. He 
looked upon any tendency to strike out into 
new paths of thought as one of the most 
dangerous symptoms of modern times, and 
even objected to see familiar truths attired 
in any other costume than that which they 
had worn in the days of his youth. 

How he reconciled this intense religious 
conservatism with that onward march of 
material prosperity which had swept away 
almost every landmark of the simple honest 
old times from among us, I never discover- 
ed. Perhaps rights of development might 
be accorded to a municipal council, which 
might be dangerous to a human soul. If 
people will come and settle in a place, and 
buy and sell and get gain, the solicitor who 
arranges their quarrels for them, and secures 
the title-deeds of their houses, and in vari- 
ous other ways attends to their well-being, 
must needs extend the landmarks of his in- 
come from time to time, as well as those of 
the establishment which his wife and daugh- 
ters think it necessary to keep up. But that 
this process of expansion should be extend- 
ed to his mental, moral, and spiritual affairs 
is a condition which ought not to be admit- 
ted. It would involve too much uncertain- 
ty. One can not admit a new thought into 
one's mind as one admits a hundred a year 
to one's income ; or drop a favorite old preju- 
dice, as one drops the last year's overcoat 
when fashion decrees that velvet collars 
must be worn by all who wish to be thought 
gentlemen. Life would be altogether too 
shifting then. 

So Mr. Collinson bound up his religious 

opinions with a good stout rope, which kept 

them securely in their place, while he let all 

the rest of him expand according to circum- 

i stances. 

\ But, aitec tVfc \\$& \» ^wwrwrA-T^ "«** 
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mean iii his religions life — from mere self- 
interest; still less would he ever wound a 
man for the sake of giving him pain. I felt 
quite sure that if he had taken upon him- 
self to remonstrate with Mr. Elphinston 
upon the want of unction in his ministry, 
he would do it with deep regret, and from 
a sense of duty which could not be crushed 
down. 

But, at the same time, he would do it 
persistently. When Mr. Collinson once got 
hold of an idea, he kept it before him until 
he had carried it out ; and it was as impos- 
sible to convince him that his idea was not 
the right one, or to turn him from his own 
particular way of carrying it out, as to pre- 
vent the tide from coming slowly up, wave 
by wave, to the high -water mark which it 
intended to reach at a given time. 

Therefore I was conscious of a secret un- 
easiness when I heard that he had begun to 
express dissatisfaction with the style of John 
Elphinston's preaching ; for I knew certain- 
ly enough that that preaching would never 
be altered to suit any man's opinion. The 
high, narrow current of the church-warden's 
prejudices was not more mighty than the 
broad, steady tidal-wave of the curate's con- 
victions. What, after painful, patient search 
— search forcing him often into strange wil- 
dernesses of thought, and bringing him face 
to face with many a wrestling angel — he 
found to be the truth, that, and that only, 
and the whole of that, would John Elphin- 
ston preach, let all the Mr. Collinsons in the 
world stand against him, with a perfect Ni- 
agara of will or prejudice power. 
■ But in the mean time that picnic was to 
be carried out, which Mrs. Ullathorne had 
set her mind upon as being such a good 
means of raising money for the new church 
at Coley-Orton. 

It was arranged for September, the most 
fashionable month in all the year at Cove 
Rossington. A rather high price was set 
upon the tickets, which were to be pur- 
chased from the church-wardens of the two 
parishes; and, to make sure that no ques- 
tionable company would be on the ground, 
all persons not resident in the place who 
wished to purchase tickets were required 
to produce vouchers from some member of 
the committee. Every one was to be called 
upon for subscriptions, which were to go to- 
ward the provision of luncheon and four- 
o'clock tea upon the ground, so that the 
whole proceeds of the picnic would be avail- 
able for the church-building fund. 

Mrs. Ullathorne came in due time to tell 
me all about it. 

"Not, dear Miss Leslie, that I expect you 

will go," she said, putting me comfortably 

on the shelf from the very beginning. " I 

know superior people like yourself and Mr. 

Leslie have very little taste for amusements 

of this kind; bnt still they do very well for 
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the generality of the wealthy and fashion* 
able set, and of course we . have them to 
consider. Then, you know, we have been 
obliged to put the price of the tickets rath- 
er high, to secure a handsome profit for the 
fund ; and, as I know you are obliged to 
consider expense, I thought it would scarce- 
ly be kind to ask you to take one." 

Of course I said it was very good of her 
to take my circumstances into account in 
that way. I did not think I could have af- 
forded half a guinea for a day's pleasure, 
even allowing that my "superiority "would 
have found pleasure in it. 

"No," Mrs. Ullathorne replied, brightly 
and amiably enough, as if the want of hall- 
guineas were a condition rather to be con- 
gratulated about than otherwise. "I said, 
when they put your name down on my list |f* 
as one of the ladies to take tickets, that I 
was quite sure you would not consider your- 
self justified in going to such an expense. 
And so, you know, my dear Miss Leslie, as I 
took it for granted that you would not go, 
I asked Mr. Elphinston to join our party. 
Poor man ! You see, he could not go alone, 
and of course he must be there, to give his 
sanction to the tiding." 

So now I knew why Mrs. Ullathorne had 
come in to fetch Birdie that night, and car- 
ried Mr. Elphinston off as an escort, that she 
might secure his company for the picnic. 
A very excellent precaution, as otherwise he 
might possibly enough have gone with Miss 
Wear or Miss Fidger. 

" Poor young man !" the elegant diploma- 
tist continued, " it is really quite a pity that 
he has not more presence in society. One 
has to draw him out so, to get him to speak 
a word. I tell him he is almost as bad as 
my own dear brother, and, by -the -way, I 
meant to mention that Herbert will not be 
able to go with us to the picnic. Such a 
press of work, you know, at the office just 
now, as Lord Rossington is so anxious to 
get the place finished by next year. It is a 
great disappointment to him; because al- 
though he is so quiet, still he enjoys a little 
company now and then. He was telling me, 
only the other night, how much he likes 
coming in for a rubber with your father, 
and really I say to him that he ought to 
bring me with him sometimes." 

If Mrs. Ullathorne had intended me to be 
vexed, she accomplished her purpose. She 
had made remarks of that kind to me sever- 
al times before, remarks which conveyed a 
distinct under-meaning, and left no room for . 
bold reply. And though a woman may be- 
come poor and plain enough to be quite out 
of reach of actual harm from such insinua- 
tions, still she never becomes unconscious 
enough to be indifferent to them. Fortu- 
nately I was able to cover my vexation with 
. a mantta oi xnWwVt^ aXmosk «& Waste, and 
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I told her with exquisite politeness that the 
presence of a fifth would spoil our rubber. 

"Ah! then Mr. Elphinston joius you. 
Well, poor man, I am sure he must need a 
little change sometimes. It does not do for 
people always to he feeding upon their own 
thoughts, howeyer grand the thoughts may 
be. I am so glad that dear Birdie has taken 
to him. Her bright, pretty ways will do him 
so much good. You know she helps him in 
the Sunday-school now, and all that sort of 
thing. I tell her she must be careful/' 

And Mrs. Ullathorne gave me a pretty lit- 
tle confidential nod. 

"She must be careful not to go too far. 
That is, you know, unless, of course — " 

And again another little confidential tel- 
egram. Why should not the two young peo- 
ple take a fancy to each other if they liked I 

"But I trust to Birdie's own good sense. 
She has a great deal of discretion. I am 
never afraid of her going too far. Dear 
child, she has been so active about this pic- 
nic. I am sure Coley-Orton ought to get up 
a testimonial to her, she has spent so much 
time in going about for subscriptions, and 
has promised to sing at amateur concerts 
for them during the winter. And we have 
some idea of a bazar after Christmas, if Mr. 
Elphinston and the Coley-Orton clergyman 
will work together for it." 

I fancied John Elphinston giving his 
mind to the preliminaries of a bazar, aud 
then mooning about among the young ladies 
behind the stalls. A better occupation, per- 
haps, for him, as regarded popularity with his 
parishioners, than preaching sermons which 
only taught them their duty and shook their 
comfortable self-sufficiency. 

" Only you see," Mrs. Ullathorne contin- 
ued, " he doesn't go about enough among the 
people, excepting the sick and poor ones, to 
make himself really beloved. Mr. Collinson 
-was complaining of it to me the other day, 
and I just mentioned it to Mr. Elphinston, 
for I think a little hint from a friend some- 
times does good. I really don't know what 
you do, Miss Leslie, to make yourself so agree- 
able, but he seems to grudge every hour he 
spends away from the house, at least in gen- 
eral society." 

"Well, you see, a young man must read," 
I suggested, not liking to take credit to our- 
selves for the congeniality of our compan- 
ionship. 

" Oh yes. And of course his sermons re- 
quire a good deal of thought, though they 
do not give you the impression of great re- 
search. I dare say he studies meu rather 
than books. Ted says he knows very little, 
comparatively, of theology ; but, then, you 
know Ted has given a great deal of atten- 
tion to 'that department, so that he perhaps 
takes more notice of any deficiency in it." 

It was quite a new idea to me that Mr. 
Ullathorne had given a great deal of atten- 
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tion to any thing, except his own dress and 
appearance, which certainly did much more 
credit to the attention than his theology. v 
I accepted the position, however) but hint- 
ed that Mr. Elphinston's exceptional talent 
might perhaps serve him in the stead of a 
very rigorous theological training, like that 
which Mr. Ullathorne was undergoing. 

" Oh yes, I dare say. He is very clever, 
there is no mistake about that. It is a 
thousand pities he has not been to either 
of the universities; that always makes 
such a difference to a young man's position. 
But still, as you say, his talents will no 
doubt get him on, and if any thing should 
happen to Mr. Dewtrie, there is not a ques- 
tion, I should think, about Lord Rossington 
giving him the living. They say Lord Ros- 
sington is wonderfully pleased with him." 

Aud then Mrs. Ullathorne came to the 
real purpose of her visit, which was to ask 
me for a subscription for the picnic fund. 
For, though I could not afford half a guinea * 
for my own enjoyment, it was in the highest 
degree proper that I should contribute five 
shillings toward the enjoyment of other ' 
people. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

It was just about this time that a curious 
coincidence brought me face to face with 
a past that I thought was quite laid away 
and done with. Yet I do not know why 
we should think it curious to find bits of 
our own lives dovetailed into the lives of 
other people, and certainly this drew me 
nearer to John Elphinston than I had ever 
been before. 

One evening he had brought us his book 
of photographs to look at. He kept it on 
his study shelf, along with a lot of other 
books, and I hope I may mention, as proof 
of my honorable disposition, that I had nev- 
er .taken it down to peep into it, though I 
have a great interest iu these miniature por- 
trait galleries, and could sit for hours mak- 
ing up stories about the different faces they 
contain. As ho turned over the leaves for 
me now, we came upon one which made me 
pause. It was the portrait of Roe Mor- 
rison. 

It was the first I had ever seen, for in the 
old days when he come to our house these 
pretty little album pictures were not, and 
since then, of course, we had had no commu- 
nication with him. 

I say "of course," though I do not know 
why I should put that phrase in; for my 
father always mentioned his name with 
great respect and kindliness. It was not 
at all dropped out of our conversation. In- 
deed, I had larawsA. \» \»J&. ^svsk\kxa. ^ww 
aa qutafcYy a& *tow& ^ v*** W^nAjkn*^^^ 
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He had been dead, to me at least, for more 
than thirteen years, too, and why should I 
not talk about him quietly enough? But 
' we had never happened to mention him to 
Mr. Elphinston. 

How strange it seemed to look upon Roe 
Morrison's face again, having seen it since 
all those years only in the dim light of 
memory! It was older than the Rae Mor- 
rison of my girlish remembrance, having 
been taken apparently within the last five 
or six years. The hair, which used to be 
just a little gray, showed quite silver now ; 
the shoulders were> broader and heavier, and 
there were the strong deep lines upon the 
face which come of age and care. But 
still any one would have said he was a fine- 
looking man; perhaps finer-looking than 
when we used to know him so well, for then 
the features told chiefly of frank, genial 
good-nature, and now there was a touch of 
almost steru, sorrowful dignity upon them. 

" I know that face," I said, staying Mr. 
Elphinston's hand as he was going to turn 
over the leaf. 

"Indeed; Mr. Morrison, Captain Rae Mor- 
rison, of Bonnermouth f Was he a friend of 
yours t" 

"Yes," and I passed the portrait across 
for my father to see. "He used to come to 
our house a long, long time ago, when I was 
quite a girl. In those days he belonged to 
a ship which sailed from Shaginouth Port. 
But how came you to know him too t" 

" He was very kind to me when I was a 
lad. Did I not tell you of the gentleman 
who helped me so much I" 

" Ottftesyl remember." 

" Well, then, it was Mr. Morrison. I owe 
almost every thing to him. I could not 
have pushed through circumstances for my- 
self as he pushed through them all for me." 

I could understand that well enough. 
John Elphinston could fight and lay low a 
legion of spiritual enemies, but when it 
came to personal contact with men and 
things, that terrible shyness of his made 
him almost as vulnerable as a moilusk. Rae 
Morrison, whose spiritual life, I should think, 
was much less vivid and intense, could do 
far "better battle with the foes of accident 
and circumstance. Mr. Elphinston contin- 
ued — how little he knew the interest with 
which I listened; looking at that face all the 
time — ! 

"Nothing ever conquered Mr. Morrison, 
when he had once made up his mind to 
help me. I don't think he cared much for 
books himself, or study, but he knew they 
would be the making of me, and he never 
rested until he had found a way for me to 
go to St. Bee's. I never needed a friend af- 
ter I began to know him. Poor Mr. Morrison !" 

And then, after a little pause, he said, 

"But I suppose it will be made up to him 
some day." 



Why had he said "Poor Mr. Morrison !" 
And I looked at the portrait more closely. 
Yes, the face was very sad, sadder than the 
face I remembered so well, and with almost 
a look of bitterness upon it, which age alone 
could never bring to a strong man like him. 
And then I remembered that little slip of 
paper laid away in my desk. 

"Aged twenty-eight, Jessie, wife of Rae 
Morrison." 

That was enough, surely, to make a man 
look sad. 

"This has been taken, then, since his 
wife's death," I said. 

"No. I suppose he had been married 
about a couple of years when he gave me 
that." 

" Did you know Mrs. Morrison I" 

"A little. Only a little." 

" Was she very pleasant I Was she pret- 
ty!" 

" Rather pretty. Not much of a compan- 
ion for a man like him, I think, for she was 
very fond of company and gayety, and had 
been accustomed to it all her life. He had 
only known her six weeks when they mar- 
ried. His vessel was goiug away for a long 
voyage, and her parents wished her to he 
settled. But how strange that you should 
know any body that I know ! It is the first 
outside link of any kind that we have found 
out between us. I am very glad. It makes 
me feel that I belong to you a little inore." 

Only a "little moret" It brought him 
very, very near to me, for I felt that every 
kindness I did to him was done, through 
him, to the man who loved him and cared 
for him. 

I think he saw that we were much inter- 
ested in the picture, for he took it out of the 
book and gave it to me, saying that he had 
two or three others. How earnestly, in my 
own room that night, I studied every line 
and feature of that well-remembered face! 
How, little by little, the old likeness came 
out, through the rent veil of age and sad- 
ness ! I went over again all the sweet past, 
from the first day I saw him in Joe Rolle- 
kins's cottage, onward through that happy 
year of waiting and hoping, until he came 
back again ; and suddenly, as it had kin- 
dled, the light of my life went out. 

Could it indeed be more than thirteen 
years ago f And could I be the same Dora 
Leslie who had taken so great a joy as my 
right, never thanking God for it when it 
came, only lifting up tearful eyes to him 
when it was taken away I What had be- 
come of the old self which had little by lit- 
tle dropped away from me f What had be- 
come of that quick, upspriuging gladness, al- 
most as keen as pain, which I could, never, 
never feel any more I Where had I gone, 
for indeed I was not the Dora of the old 
timesl My botl\ was o» <JaftBterci\> w& td^ $a»fc» 
^ No power Vn> \\fc*v«a. ox saxfax <ya\\\k \st\x^ 
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back to me that glorious youth of spirit, 
any more than it could give my hollow 
cheeks and faded face the rose and round- 
ness of youth. And yet it was very sweet 
to remember it all, and through the sight of 
Rae Morrison's face to go back to myself as 
I had been thirteen years ago. 

After that I often used to talk to Mr. El- 
phinston about him ; and very pleasant it 
was to me to hear of his faithful friendship, 
the many little acts of kindness for which 
he would take neither thanks nor reward, 
the quiet, unostentatious way in which he 
would deny himself for another's good, 
where some people would have announced 
their charity by a flourish.^ -trumpets. I 
could believe it all quite well. It was noth- 
ing new to me. And I had a proud satis- 
faction in knowing that this was the mau 
who, years and years ago, had loved me 
enough to ask me for his wife. 

But it was not until long after that, that 
Mr. Elphinston told me the sad story of Rae 
Morrison's short married life. After only a 
few weeks' acquaintance he had become the 
husband of gay, pretty, fashionable Jessie. 
Then he had gone on one of his long voy- 
ages, and, coming home, found that she had 
fallen from her allegiance to him. The rest 
of the story was soon told. To stifle the re- 
morse which preyed upon her — for Jessie 
. was not at heart a wicked woman, only vain 
and foolish — she began to drink, and so, lit- 
tle more than two years after her marriage, 
killed herself. Perhaps it was the best 
thing she could do, for she had not force 
enough of character to retrieve her past, 
nor noble humility enough to live the rest 
of her life in the shadow which must always 
rest upon such guilt as hers. After, her 
death Mr. Morrison seldom came to Bonner- 
inouth. He took longer voyages, staying for 
a year or eighteen months at a time. He 
happened to be home from one of these voy- 
ages when John Elphinston had just finish- 
ed his college course, and he used his influ- 
ence to get him the curacy in Staffordshire. 
Once again since then he had been home, 
and now he was away on a voyage which 
would last for perhaps a year, for they were 
going to touch at many foreign ports and 
take in different cargoes. 

I could understand then what had brought 
the hard, almost bitter lines to his face, and 
I said to myself how different it might have 
been ! But Mr. Elphinston, having once told 
me the story, never referred to it again, nor 
did I. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

ShaOmouth Grip, the scene of the pro- 
posed picnic, was a wild, picturesque spot, 



grown over with gorse and hazel. In some 
parts the sides sloped gently down, with 
level patches of fern and moss and wild- 
flowers, accessible to venturesome climbers ; 
in others they dropped, a sheer precipice, for 
forty or fifty feet. A little brook ran through 
it, breaking into a pretty cascade where the 
land had slipped away, then going peacefully 
on its way seaward. 

Shagmouth was a gradual ascent all the 
way from Rossington,so that from its top- 
most cliffs there was a splendid prospect 
up and down the coast-line. The scenery 
there, too, was wilder and more rugged than 
with us, the cliffs more precipitous ; great »' 
black ledges of 'rock stretched out into the 
sea, forming a sort of natural pier, over 
which, in rough weather, the waves dashed 
a cloud of surf that could be seen as far 
away as our house. Landward, the prospect 
was almost as fine. Not a coal-pit nor a forge 
was to be seen ; only woods creeping up the 
hill -sides, and streams cutting their way 
down little rifts in the moor-lands, and here 
and there a farm - steading sheltered from 
the north by a plantation of fir-trees, or some 
sportman's shooting - box, standing like a 
child's toy-house in the midst of broom and 
heather and copse. In days gone by, Shag- 
mouth Grip had been a great place for smug- 
glers. Strange stories were told of fights 
and murders in the dark rock caves under- 
neath ; of treasures buried here and there in 
almost inaccessible parts of the ravine ; of 
coast -guardsmen who had been quietly 
pushed over the precipice, while on duty, 
by men prowling about behind the hazel- 
copses. But all that was far enough away 
in the past, and only served now to make 
a pleasant background for imagination to 
work upon. No pursuit more harmful than 
bird's-nesting or fern-hunting was ever car- 
ried on in that pretty ravine, and its shelter- 
ed woodland paths bore witness only to the 
most innocent lovers' talk, instead of the 
black plottings of the smuggler. 

I did go to the picnic, after all, though 
not in such a way as appeared likely at first 
to interfere with Mrs. Ullathorne's pleasant 
little scheme for securing Mr. Elphinston to 
Birdie. About half an hour before the time 
for starting, and after he had gone to join 
the Ullathorne party, Tyne came to me in 
great distress. Some friends from Bonner- 
mouth had arrived for the day, and her moth- 
er was unable to leave them. So she want- 
ed to know if I would chaperon her, for Miss 
Fidger had already gone, and there was no 
one else at hand. 

I was glad to do Tyne a kindness; the 
poor girl seemed so dreadfully disappointed, , 
and she had dressed herself so prettily, and 
looked so bonny in her round sailor-hat and 
short gy^s^-fcYoelfc. Qi\^^^\^s^*C^kV^fc* 
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seemed as much a part of myself as my own 
character; and/ providing myself with a 
hook in case of loneliness — for of course no- 
body ever sought me out at a picnic now — 
we started. 

The thing was very well arranged. Every 
body could be independent, if so disposed, of 
every body else ; the only necessary meeting- 
point being the large gayly decorated tent 
where at one o'clock we were to assemble 
for luncheon, and at four for afternoon tea. 
There were donkeys at the little inn for 
those who wished to journey farther on to 
Shagmouth Port, and see the shipping. There 
was croquet, then in its earliest infancy, for 
those who liked a little leisurely flirtation. 
There was music for the. dancers; archery 
for those who could take pleasure iu it ; ■ and, 
if, any one happened to be inclined for a wa- 
ter excursion, there were boats moored along- 
side the great ledge of rocks, to which a 
winding path led down the cliff. Also there 
was the inevitable gypsy, who never fails to 
turn up at a picnic, with her black eyes and 
her brown baby, and a wandering Savoyard, 
with two roguish little lads, who sung the 
quaintest songs and cut the most ridiculous 
capers for half-pence or biscuits, so that for 
amusement we wanted not. 

Tyne was in her element at a picnic. She 
was in that heyday of youth and health and 
vigor when no exertion is too great and no 
effort too exhausting; when the long climb, 
which makes middle age puff and pant and 
tremble, only brings brighter light to the 
eye and fresher roses to the cheek; when 
the tough scramble through brake and brier, 
which reduces half-faded charms to a pitia- 
ble state of frowziness and chaos, only tosses 
brown curls into prettier confusion, and tips 
the coquettish hat more jauntily over a face 
which was surely arch enough before ; when 
every prospect pleases, and not even man 
himself is vile ; nay, so far from being any 
thing of the sort, is a most agreeable adjunct 
to the prospect, and forms occasionally its 
crowning charm. 

There is another season at which picnics, 
after having been for some years a weariness 
to the flesh, begin again to have a delight 
of their own, and that is toward middle life, 
when the feverish eagerness is passed which 
must have the best of every thing for its 
own; when tone can take neglect without 
bitterness, and forgetfulness without any 
sense of wrong ; when one can be content to 
be let alone, passed over — indeed, when to be 
let alone is the pleasantest thing of all ; when 
it is enough to see the young and the bright 
and the pretty sought after, petted, flattered, 
while sober gray holland is left to enjoy it- 
self as best it may, having lost the witchery 
of youth, and not yet attained to the lofty 
dignity of age. 

This was my season. For though I did 
not nearly count my years by forty yet, I 



was as truly middle-aged as the gravest and 
quietest among them— quite as much so now 
as dear little Miss Fidger, to whom, when I 
had deposited Tyne in the midst of an arch- 
ery party, I attached myself. For Miss Fidg- 
er had seen enough of stir and gayety in her 
youth to get her, as one might say, into a 
habit of brightness ; whereas I had scarcely 
had any youth at all, the darker fortunes of* 
my life having come before its noon. 

People kept gathering all the morning-- 
About half the company had assembled when 
we arrived. To my surprise, almost the first; 
person I saw was Mr. Surbiton, who ought? 
to have been detained at his office by " sucl*. 
an unfortunate press of work." He seemed, 
rather out of his element, wandering about? 
from one group to another in a melancholy, 
undecided sort of way. Mrs. Ullathorne, in 
a stylishly simple morning -dress, was the 
centre of attraction to a cluster of middle- 
aged gentlemen, whom she was entertaining 
with that vivacity and brilliance which had 
already made her one of the most popular 
women in Cove Rossington. For Mrs. Ulla- 
thorne there appeared to be neither middle 
age, nor shadow, nor decline. She was so 
exactly charming that you never wished her 
to be either older or younger. What she 
did was always the right thing to do ; what 
she said was j ust the right thing to say. She 
was like a prettily painted float, always in 
its place at the top of every thing, and keep- 
ing there with the easy grace of one made 
for the position. 

Mr. Elphinston and Birdie I could nowhere 
discover, so concluded that they had been 
dispatched for a walk by themselves. Tyne, 
as I said, had been picked up by an archery 
party, among whom was Ted Ullathorne. 
She could shoot with almost the precision of 
a William Tell, and was pretty sure to bring 
victory to whichever side she took. When 
she had been safely disposed of, several ma- 
tron ladies of her acquaintance being in the 
party, Miss Fidger and I betook ourselves 
to a little heathery knoll near the top of 
tbe cliff, where we could sit and watch * the 
gay groups of people below, or, if that 
pleased us better, turn to the great calm 
blue sea, flecked over with white sails which 
looked no bigger than a sea-gull's wing. 

"Pm sure it's quite a mercy youi are 
here," said the bright little woman, c t or I 
don't know what would have become of me. 
Mrs. Ullathorne would insist upon mv tak- 
ing a ticket, and giving them a subscription 
too, which I thought was rather hard| upon 
me ; but she has such a way that really you 
can not help yourself. I don't can$ what 
she asks for, she is sure to get it out jjof you, 
sooner or later, and so pleasant and f affable 
to every body. I told her it was mot the 
least bit of use my coming to a thijgig like 
this, fox I do not know an^ of iha "n«%^ V*o- 
p}e, and one iee\& Uka a t^W^Vm^ 
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peal when you are different from every body 



" Jast my case," I said. " I only came to 
help poor Tyne oat of her difficulty. Mrs. 
Wear is detained at heme by friends from 
Bonnermoutb, and it seemed such a pity for 
the girl to be disappointed. But I would 
ten times rather have been at home mend- 
ing stockings." 

" So would I, and I told Mrs. Ullathorne 
so— at least, something to the same effect ; 
but she said my not knowing any body need 
not make a bit of difference, for she would 
find me out as soon as I arrived, and we 
could be together all the time; so on the 
strength of that I came." 

"And was it on the strength of that that 
I found you wandering all alone among those 
donkeys in front of the inn !" 

"Well, you see, one can never tell what is 
going to happen. Mrs. Ullathorne did find 
me oat, or, rather, I found her out as soon 
as I came; but she was busy among a lot 
of people, and could only jnst give me a 
smile, and promise to come to me very soon. 
And then I thought I would hire a donkey, 
and go to Shagmouth Port. I always en- 
joy tar and shipping, and I was looking 
ont for a tolerably strong one when you ap- 
peared." 

It was so like Mrs. Ullathorne, and yet no 
one ever seemed to think of being vexed 
with her. A smile set every thing straight 
again,' let her forgetfulness have placed you 
in ever so humiliating a position. If one 
can not be faithful to one's friends, I do think 
the next best thing is to be able to smile 
pleasantly upon them. 

" Have you seen Mr. Elphinston f " I ask- 
ed. 

" Yes, he and Birdie have walked up to 
the Shagmouth Heads. Mrs. Ullathorne told 
them they would have such a splendid pros- 
pect, the day being so clear." 

" But what a walk ! And Birdie so deli- 
cate that she must never be on her feet an 
hour together." 

" Tes ; but, then, in an air like this, girls 
can do any thing. Besides, Mrs. Ullathorne 
told them if they were not back in time for 
luncheon she would see that something was 
put aside for them, so that they will be able 
to stop and rest by the way. It looks rath- 
er marked, but I suppose the beauty of a 
picnic is that people can do almost any thing 
they like. Now, I dare say, if Mr. Elphinston 
was to take half an hour's walk with any 
young lady down at the Cove, society would 
say directly that there was an understand- 
ing between them. Look, there they are, 
ever so far away toward Shagmouth. I can 
see Birdie's scarlet scarf, no bigger than a 
geranium-leaf." 

So conld I, a mile away, at any Tate. 
Most likely Mrs. Ullathorne would have to 
put away a comfortable little private lunch- 



eon for the young people. Aud I wonder- 
ed whether Mr. Elphinston was enjoying his 
walk very mnoh. 



CHAPTER XL. 

We sat for a long time on that little 
heathery knoll, watching the people moving 
about below, continually changing and re- 
appearing, like the bits of glass in a kaleido- 
scope. Nobody wanted us, we wanted no- 
body. I kept Tyne's sailor -hat and bine 
ribbon well in my field of view ; and so long 
as she was all right, I was. 

By-and-by Mr. Snrbiton joined us. We 
had seen him strolling aimlessly in onr di- 
rection, like a man who neither knows nor 
cares where he is going ; but when he caught 
sight of us, encamped on our pleasant breezy 
height, he quickened his pace, as if decided- 
ly relieved to find some one who could make 
any sort of point in the monotony of his 
day. 

"Good -morning, ladies. It is quite re- 
freshing to catch sight of a familiar face. 
My sister would make me come ; but I am 
like a fish out of water among archery, and 
croquet, and all the rest of it. Pray, are 
you enjoying the picnic very much f — for I 
can not say that I am." 

" I don't know that we are enjoying the 
picnio very much," said Miss Fidger, merri- 
ly ; " bnt I am quite sure that we are enjoy- 
ing each other's society very much ; and if 
you like to join us, we will try to make you 
as contented as ourselves. We felt rather 
like fishes out of water too, down yonder, so 
we thought we had best return to our native 
element. Here is plenty of room for you on 
this bank." 

Poor Mr. Surbiton's face changed as much 
as that of nature does when the sun rises 
upon it. He was really a very sociable, 
kindly disposed man, only so accustomed to 
be managed and acted for by his sister that 
he had almost lost the power of asserting 
himself. Miss Fidger made, him feel quite 
at home with us. He might be said to sun 
himself in our elderly smiles, almost as much 
as his younger brethren were doing in those 
of the pretty fashionables down below, with 
this advantage — that we had no intentions 
beyond making the time pass agreeably. 

It did pass so agreeably that we were as- 
tonished when the one-o'clock bell called us 
to the luncheon tent. Mr. Elphinston and 
Birdie were out of reach of it. For a full 
half-hour the little bit of scarlet had been 
stationary at a distant point on the cliff, 
with a speck of black sometimes near it, 
sometimes wandering about in a manner 
^ntan\&&to& to TMk \k*Vfc.^$Mtt*fcs*> *&a^ 
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places ibr us. It was really astonishing bow 
he opened out when freed from the smother- 
ing influence of his relations. I think he 
would have gone on having a very pleasant 
time with us, only before luncheon was served 
Mrs. Ullathorne came bearing down in our 
direction, with one of her sweetest smiles. 

" Miss Fidger, I do beg your pardon a thou- 
sand, thousand times. I have been abomi- 
nably rude to you, but I could not help my- 
self; I could not, indeed. They got round 
me and would keep me talking about that 
bazar, and get me to promise a stall, and all 
sorts of things. And you here too, Miss Les- 
lie ! Why, this is an unexpected pleasure." 

I think the. unexpectedness was more 
than the pleasure, judging from a sudden 
asperity in Mrs. Ullathorne's face as she 
glanced from me to Mr. Surbiton. I ex- 
plained that I had come as chaperon to Miss 
Wear, and that, having disposed of her, and 
found Miss Fidger in. the same unprotected 
condition as myself, we had adjourned to 
the top of the cliff, where Mr. Surbiton had 
found us. Aud I added, with a touch of 
spite which I think any woman under the 
circumstances would have felt, that he must 
enjoy the holiday very much, after such a 
terrible press of work at the office. 

But if I thought to disconcert Mrs. Ulla- 
thorne, I was very much mistaken. You 
might as well try to wound the polished out- 
side of a solid winter apple by putting it to 
the gums of a month-old baby. Mrs. Ulla- 
thorne's smile was as brilliant as ever, her 
affability as charming. 

" So glad you have come, after all ! I 
would have sent *you a ticket myself, only 
you see if I began I should have to go on 
with it all round, and that would have run 
away with our. profits so terribly. But, 
Herbert dear," and she laid her hand on her 
brother's arm, "there is poor dear Mrs. Col- 
linson without any one in the world to at- 
tend to her. Do go at once, there's a good 
creature. I wouldn't on any acoount have 
her think herself neglected, and the wife of 
the church- warden, too." 

" Can't you go yourself!" suggested dense 
Mr. Surbiton ; " you entertain people so much 
better than I can." 

Mrs. Ullathorne gave her brother a look 
which revealed the woman to me in an en- 
tirely new character. It said as plainly as 
could be that she woe accustomed to be obey- 
ed, and meant to be obeyed. It astonished 
me almost as much as if a peacock butter- 
fly had alighted on my hand and stung me 
sharply. Mr. Surbiton, however, took it 
meekly enough ; went away to do the agree- 
able to Mrs. Collinson, and his sister was 
soon all smiles and sweetness again. 

" I don't know what I must do, Miss Les- 
lie, with that Mr. Elphinston of yours. He 
and Birdie seem quite to have taken things 
into their own hands to-day. To think now 



of his carrying her off to the top of Shag- 
mouth Foreland to see the prospect. Did 
you ever hear of any thing like it f " 

I had heard of something a little like it, 
the only difference being in the person car- 
ried off; but it was not my place to tell Mrs. 
Ullathorne that I knew she had made the 
arrangement herself, and she went on, turn- 
ing to me with a pleasant little air of confi- 
dence. 

" Poor fellow ! I suppose he is not accus- 
tomed to the ways of the world, though of 
course no one wonders at any thing when 
people are out for a holiday. And then, 
you know, Birdie is such an innocent crea- 
ture. I often tell her she gives encourage- 
ment when she means nothing of the kind, 
just by her pretty engaging ways, and ££?• 
Elphinston is evidently a very impression 
able young man. Just fancy, now, if tU^r 
should have come to an understanding." 

I wonder why stylish manners and an ^" 
egant morning-dress can say things whi*^ 1 
would be perfectly intolerable in an orcJ- 1 * 
nary woman. If Mrs. Guttridge had ma^- e 
such a remark to me, I should have got t*J? 
and walked away, utterly astonished at*** 
disgusted ; but how could I be guilty o^ 
such a rudeness toward Mrs. Ullathorne t\x& 
beautiful f 

"Now wouldn't it be ridiculous f" sh^ 
asked. 

I replied that the young people woulcl 
have to answer that question for them- 
selves. 

"Well, yes, of course," and she smiled 
complacently. "And, do you know, I have* 
been rallying Miss Wear on her fondness for 
archery. If I might whisper in your ear, 
Miss Leslie, I should say that when you of- 
ficiate as chaperon to such charming girls, 
it is well to look after them a little more 
closely, or they may fix their arrows in 
something more easily wounded than the 
bull's-eye. Poor Ted has quite lost his 
heart at last. He follows her about like a 
shadow. I have had to find fault with him 
sometimes for raising hopes which he never 
meant to fulfill; such a wrong thing, yon 
know, for young men to do, but it is evi- 
dently a case with him now." 

' It was the first time I had heard anyone, 
with the manners and appearance of a lady, 
discussing at a public luncheon-table mat- 
ters so purely personal as the disposition 
of other people's affections, or I might al- 
most say discussing them under any cir- 
cumstances at all. For we Cove Bossing- 
ton aborigines, among our other old-fashion- 
ed prejudices, retained a very strong one 
against meddling in what did not concern 
us; and in particular against meddling 
with those innocent affections and prefer- 
ences which, touched by rude hands from 
without, often cause the bitterest pain to 
those whose lives they might have made 
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very fair and beautiful. Not that Birdie 
and Ted Ullathorne, the state of whose 
hearts was under discussion now by their 
own mother, were likely to suffer much in 
the process ; but the disposition it revealed, 
the want both of self-respect and respect for 
others, was new and quite strange to me. 
Miss Fidger was busy chattering away to a 
neighbor on the other side, so did not hear 
the opinions advanced. 

"But, dear me, da excuse me one mo- 
ment/' said Mrs. Ullathorne, " there are the 
Cartridges looking out for me. Horridly 
vulgar people, you know; but still, when 
one is on a committee, one must be all 
things to all men ; and they do give most 
liberally." 

Away went Mr. Surbiton's sister, not any 
more to return, since he was safely estab- 
lished at Mrs. Collinson'8 right hand; and 
after luncheon Miss Fidger and I were once 
more left to the loneliness which best befit- 
ted us at a picnic. 

We went to look for Tyne. Mrs. Ulla- 

thorae's remarks had had this good effect, 

that they determined me to keep the girl 

under my own wing for the rest of the day. 

We found her chatting merrily enough with 

* lot of young companions who wanted her 

to joiu them in getting up an outdoor cha- 

r &de. Mr. Ullathorne, standing close to her, 

^ith the easy confidence of a man who has 

& right to the position, was sketching out a 

P^an of the performances, and suggesting the 

r&le which he and Tyne should assume as 

hero and heroine. 

X was just in time to carry the heroine 
°fi > , more, I think, to Ted's discomfiture than 
he* own. I could see very well, by the set 
°^ Tyne's lips and the flash of her eyes, that 
**ex merriment was only on the surface. It 
^Us the sparkle which is assumed to hide 
Weariness and vexation; but Tyne wore it 
s o weir that I dare say none but myself 
^Uew it was not real. She was very glad to 
l^ave them all, and turn aside with us to our 
^xiiet seat on the top of the cliff. 

" Oh ! Auntie Dora/' she said, pulling off 
her hat, and letting the wind play through 
ber hair, " why didn't you come and fetch 
me away ever so long ago f I looked out 
for you, but couldn't see you anywhere." 

" Because you told me yon didn't want 
me any more, when you got among the arch- 
ery people." 

And so she had, the saucy girl ! and told 
me it, too, when Ted Ullathorne was stand- 
ing by, as much as to make the way open 
for him to attend her instead. Tyne used 
to go to the very brink of vexing me some- 
times, with those half- coquettish ways of 
hers, and yet I knew that the time had not 
yet come for any one to be so much to her 
as I was ; so I let her have her way. 
She tossed her head impatiently. 
" I don't know why I wanted to come at 



all. It's been ever so stupid. I didn't hit 
the bull's-eye once." 

" I am very sorry," I said, dryly. In truth, 
I was rather glad that Tyne should be out 
of sorts. " I took it for granted, when you 
dismissed me, that yon were going to have 
a very good time indeed." 

" Good time, indeed ! — and I had to spend 
every bit of it with that stupid Ted Ulla- 
thorne. He has been making puns and j okes 
until I scarcely know how to string three 
words together properly. I hate a man 
who is always composing puns !" 

"Well, Tyne, I can only say you should 
not make your society so agreeable to peo- 
ple when you do not really care for them." 

Tyne's eyes flashed, but the tears in them 
told me I must not go any farther. 

" There you are again , Auntie Dora ! How 
can I help it f I can't turn myself into a 
muff, and shut up, and tell people I don't 
want to be talked to. Did you do in that 
way wjaen you were a girl T" 

" Miss Fidger," said I, " what did I do 
when I was a girl T" 

" I don't remember, my dear, exactly, ex- 
cept that you always wore brown merino 
frocks, and replied, when you were asked 
to do any thing, 'If my Aunt Lois will let 
me.' You were a very excellent young per- 
son, Dora." 

" There, Tyne. The moral of which is, if 
you want to be your own mistress at forty, 
obey those that have the rule over you at 
twenty. Result given — myself." 

But I took Tyne's hand into mine and 
held it fast, and we felt that all was right 
between us. These little puffs of wayward- 
ness never did more than blind oar eyes for 
a moment or two. 

When we got to our old seat again, she 
curled herself up under a clump of bracken 
at a little distance from me, and spoke scarce- 
ly another word. I was rather glad she was 
vexed; it was ten times better than if she 
had had a perfectly happy, satisfactory 
morning witb that prince of coxcombs, Ted 
Ullathorne. I did not try to bring her out 
of her silence. Tyne's own thoughts were 
generally a wholesome medicine for her 
when she had been betrayed into either 
folly or temper. She just crouched there 
with her elbows on her knees, and her chin 
in the palms of her hands ; and if I did now 
and then turn to look at her, I generally 
found her eyes fixed on a piece of scarlet, 
mnch bigger than a geranium leaf now, 
which, with something in shape and ap- 
pearance like a man, was winding down 
from the opposite side of the ravine, about 
a quarter of a mile away. 

Our seat was on the brink of the grip, but 
on the side where it was shelving and shal- 
low, with pretty little breaks and heathery 
slopes, and patches of fern and grass, lead- 
ing down to the brook, whose bubbla ^t* 
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could hear mingling with the deep under- 
tone of the waves, far below. On the other 
side the cliffs were much more precipitous, 
though occasionally there were shelving 
banks there too, richly covered with moss 
and wild-flowers, blossoming gorse, and the 
short stunted foliage of the bilberry. 

Mrs. Ullathorne had taken care that Mr. 
Surbiton should not trouble us again, so 
Miss Fidger and I were left to our own 
resources, Tyne brooding over her own 
thoughts, counting for nothing in the way 
of company. We were having a talk about 
the pleasant old times, before wealth, fash- 
ion, and display were known among us; 
when we used to come on the top of the 
lumbering old coach, clad in our coarsest, 
most untearable dresses, with hampers of 
pigeon -pie and bottles of the mildest 
sherry, to take our simple pleasure here 
in this very spot, where now a couple of 
hundreds of stylishly dressed people, in all 
the colors of the rainbow, were dancing and 
flirting and displaying themselves to the sun- 
shine, in such a guise as would have seemed 
to U3 little short of immodest tweuty years 

% before. 

One forgets how the time goes when one 
is comparing the old times with the new — 
when the life which, with all its simplicity, 
was so sweet, is set side by side with one 
out of which we have been dropped as seedy 
and old-fashioned. Miss Fidger and I were 
remembering ourselves as few in Cove Ros- 
sington, except my father and old Joe Rolle- 
kins, remembered us ; and with the old selves 
came back the old friends, the old hopes, the 
old gladnesses, that had been dead so many 
a year. 

We might have been talking for a few 

-minutes, we might have been 'talking for 
an hour, when, hearing a sharp catching 
breath from under the bracken clump, I 
turned and saw Tyne on her hands and 
knees staring down into the ravine. 

I hope I shall never again see, on any hu- 
man face, such an expression of agony and 
horror as was upon hers then. Before I 
could say a word to her, she sprung down 
among the bushes, leaped from knoll to 
knoll, her glazed hat flashing now here, 
now there, farther and farther down the 
ravine, till she reached the little brook, 
which she cleared with a single bound, and 
then began to climb the other side. 

At the same time a succession of pier- 
cing shrieks frightened all the sea-gulls and 
jack-daws from their holes among the rocks. 
Looking in the direction whence they came, 
we saw Birdie Ullathorne careering along 
down the cliff path toward the tent, swing- 
ing her hands, and screaming as though all 
the birds in the British empire were strng- 

grtingfor expression in her throat. 



CHAPTER XLI. 

" What can be the matter V said Miss 
Fidger, as the screams waxed louder and 
louder, until the people below heard, and 
came trooping up the cliff. 

" I don't know," I said. " Tyne shot like 
an arrow into the ravine just now, looking 
as if she had seen something very dread- 
ful." . \ 

And then it flashed into my mind. 

" Mr. Elphinston has fallen over the cliff. 
He was there with Birdie a moment ago, and 
now she is running down shrieking without 
him. Heavens ! What shall we do ?" 

What, indeed f We both hurried to the 
edge of the raviue. There was Tyne already 
on the other side. The girl must have scram- 
bled like a goat up the sloping banks, and 
swung herself up or down, as it happened, 
from shrub to shrub, to reach so soon the 
place where we saw her. We could do noth- 
ing but wait and wonder, and hold our breath 
in terrible suspense. To follow where she 
had gone was impossible for us, even if we 
could have been of any use when we got 
there. I asked Miss Fidger to go along as 
fast as she could after Birdie, and And out 
what really was the matter, while I staid to 
see what had become of Tyne. 

By-and-by she appeared, making a flying 
leap over the brook. Then, catching hold 
of the branches, she dragged herself up, 
and half crept, half scrambled, back again to 
where she had first jumped down. 

" He is all right," she said, carelessly, giv- 
ing herself a general shake of adjustment, 
which she very much needed. " I thought 
he had fallen right over the precipice, but 
there was a shelving place underneath, which 
caught him, and he only got bruised." 

"And where is he f Have you left him ?" 

"Yes, there was nothing to do. He is 
coming up after me." 

And so he was, looking rather ruffled and 
tumbled and pale, but in no other way the 
worse for what might so easily have been a 
death fall. 

" Mr. Elphinston," I said, " what a fright 
you have given us! Birdie Ullathorne haa/ 
gone to tell every one that you are killed." 

"And so I might have been," he said, very 
quietly. " It was stupid of me to go so near 
the edge, but I did not know how loose and 
crumbling the earth is just there. Are you 
all right, Miss Wear T I saw you hurrying 
down across the ravine, and I was sure you 
were in much greater danger than myself." 

Tyne, who had come round to the other 
side of me, away from Mr. Elphinston, only 
gave herself one of her little impatient 
flings. 

"Oh yes. Pray don't trouble yourself 
about rive. XouYi&A.'tattAT ^o a& c^q&^eI^ «& 
possible onA b\\ow -jowxwM Yo \tafc *£«&» *& ^&& 
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pression that you have been reduced to a 
shapeless mass of remains." 

" Then they will find out their mistake 
soon enough. I want to be quite sure tbat 
yon are not hurt. If you have done your- 
self no worse harm, you must, at any rate, 
be a mass of scratches, just as I might have 
been a mass of remains." 

" I am nothing of the sort," she answered, 
petulantly. " I am all right, if you will only 
let me alone. Here they come. Now, Mr. 
Elphinston, do rise to the occasion." 

For the people were hurrying toward us, 
Birdie's red scarf in the foreground. As they 
saw Mr. Elphinston leisurely walking along, 
just as if nothing had happened, a general 
chorus of congratulations arose. 

" Oh, you unfortunate man ! we thought 
you were dead," cried Mrs. Ullathorne, who 
was one of the first. " Birdie said you had 
fallen over the cliff and been dashed to 
pieces. Oh! how grateful the dear child 
will be! Birdie, darling, Mr. Elphinston 
lives !" 

Birdie, with another scream, flung herself 
into his arms, and went into violent hys- 
terics. The ladies crowded round her with 
fans, smelling-bottles, and pocket-handker- 
chiefs. Tyne stood apart, looking supreme- 
ly contemptuous. 

" Poor darling !" they said ; "you know it 
must have been such a terrible shock, aud 
her nerves always so delicate. Do you feel 
better nojv, dear f Do you think you could 
mauage to get back again to the tent ?" 

Birdie looked pathetically round on the 
circle of sympathizing faces, and allowed 
herself to be half led, half carried, down to 
the entrance of the tent, where a couch was 
improvised for her upon the heather, and, 
wrapped in shawls and plaids, she made 
quite a pretty object. It must indeed have 
been a very great shock to her, only I wish- 
ed she had not made so much noise .about it. 

After that we lost sight of Mr. Elphinston. 
Every body was asking about him, but no- 
body could tell where he was. I think he 
did not care for the fuss that was made 
about his narrow escape. The little excite- 
ment soon passed over. The people dis- 
persed to their various amusements as be- 
fore, only a knot of gentlemen and ladies 
remaining round Birdie, who, in considera- 
tion of the screaming and the hysterics, was 
fairly entitled to be behaved to as the hero- 
ine of the day. 

Tyne and I kept together, apart from the 
rest. She was in one of her petulant moods. 
She would not let me speak a word of pity 
or inquiry, but I could see that she was 
trembling and trying to keep down a great 
inward excitement. By-and-by, when we 
had been mooning up and down in this un- 



very much f If not, I wish you would let 
us go home. I don't see very much in it." 

That was just what I saw myself, and I 
should have liked to propose the going- 
home, too, only I was not sure that Tyne 
would be satisfied. 

"All right," I said ; " I am sure I have had 
quite enough of it. I don't see that we have 
done much else to-day except make ourselves 
uncomfortable." 

And, finding that we could catch a train, 
we slipped quietly away, without saying 
good-bye to any one but Miss Fidger and 
Mr. Surbiton, who were having a cozy little 
chat together on the common, Mrs. Ulla- 
thorne being busy on the archery-ground. 
I am sure that poor man only wanted con- 
genial society and a little wholesome let- 
ting alone to make him a very pleasant com- 
panion. 

When we reached Mrs. Wear's house Tyne 
went straight up into her own room, leaving 
me to give the account of the day's proceed- 
ings, which I did quite leisurely, knowing 
that my father would not expect me home 
for another three hours at the very earliest. 
When I went to bid Tyne good-bye, I found 
her bathing her wrist, which was swollen 
and covered with scratches. Indeed, how 
she had managed to keep it covered up so 
quietly since her journey into the grip was 
more than I could understand. 

" Oh ! and so this is what you call being 
all right!" I said, taking the pretty round 
arm and caressing it. " It is a good thing 
there are no amateur concerts going on jnst 
now, for you and short sleeves will have to 
part company for some time. You child, to 
say nothing about it !" 

Tyne pulled her arm away — as much in 
petulance as in pain, I believe. 

"Don't — it's ever so bad. I suppose I 
sprained it, or something, for I fell right 
upon it when I was jumping over the 
brook. But I didn't want to make a com- 
motion about it. One set of hysterics is 
quite enough for a picnic." 

"Poor child! Then I think you should 
have done it, and had the fussing, and the 
attention, and the sympathy, and all the 
rest of it. Mr. Elphinston told me he was 
quite sure you must have hurt yourself, only 
yon seemed as if you did not want any one 
to take any notice of it." 

I was going to draw her close to me, for I 
saw she looked utterly spent and wearied, 
but she held herself very stiff. Tyne would 
only be caressed in her own time and way. 

" Don't !" she said again. " I hate to have 
people pitying me. You're a stupid, and I'm 
a stupid, and every body is a stupid. I wish 
we were all dead and done for." 

And, dropping her head on the arm that 
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CHAPTER XLH. 

Yet, was it weariness, I wondered, when, 
having seen the child comfortably settled 
down for the night, I came back to that best 
quiet of all — the quiet of my own home f 
Was it weariness, or pain, or the dreary re- 
action which must come after any great ex- 
citement f Or was it something deeper and 
less transitory than any of these — the un- 
rest of heart which, once beginning, never 
ends, except in crowning joy or crowned 
sorrow? Were Tyne's petulance and pee- 
vishness, her alternate flashes of brightness 
and fits of gloom, signs of a conflict with 
herself — conflict which proud hearts like 
hers must always go through before they 
come to the best sweetness of life f 

I could not tell. It was not my place to 
find out. Much as I loved Eglantine Wear, 
closely as her life had grown to mine, I could 
never have spoken a word to her, or about 
her, on that subject. 

It seems to me that, except in the privacy 
of her own thoughts, no woman has any right 
to speculate on that most personal of all mat- 
ters, the disposal of a girl's affections; still 
less to make suggestions about it to a third 
person. The woman who does this rifles the 
casket of friendship of its most precious jew- 
el, confidence — that jewel which, once taken, 
is never quite replaced. If her guess has 
been a right one, what has she discovered 
but that which, iu its own fair time, would 
have blossomed forth without heralding of 
hers f If, in her eagerness to be overwise, 
she has given the name of love to that which 
never won so high, what has she done but 
open sluices of bitterness which may one 
day separate chief friends, and which must 
hurt her own womanhood more than that 
into whose personality she has sought to 
penetrate? Tyne's affairs were hers; my 
thoughts were mine. The gulf which di- 
vided them must be passed by her, if passed 
at all. 

I had been sitting with my father but a 
very little while, when Mr. Elphinston came 
home, rather to my surprise, for I had under- 
stood from Mrs. UUathorne that they were 
intending to stay until quite late, to see the 
moon rise over the ocean ; and the trap which 
was to bring her party home was not order- 
ed until ten o'clock, so that Mr. Elphinston 
could not have reached us much before mid- 
night. But he had set off soon after we left, 
and walked the nine miles home alone. 

" I felt as if I wanted a good rousing walk," 
he said, "and plenty of my own company. 
Nothing* worries me more than incessant 
talking to a lot of people that I don't care 
for. And then, you know, I went and look- 
ed at the place where I slipped down, and 
.1 found that if I had happened to lose my 
footing only a few seconds before, I should 



feet into the sea. I couldn't go and chattel! 
rubbish after that, and so I came home." 

Which was just what I should have ei-i 
pected of him. He would not make a grand 
public thanksgiving for the u providential^ 
escape," as most people would call it, which) 
he had had ; but he would say his prayers iai 
solitude none the less earnestly. And I be-j 
lieve John Elphinston was one of those men* 
who think that Providence has as much to 
do with a man's death as with his life. If 
he had been allowed to fall that two or three 
hundred feet into the sea, and so quietly and,] 
suddenly pass the boundary line between 
this world and the next, it would have been 
no less God's doing than the love which led 
him a few steps farther on, and saved him to 
us. Only we have such a way of looking at 
things just as they touch ourselves. 

"I was a little anxious, too," he contto- 
ued, " when Miss Fidger told me you and 
Miss Wear had gone home. I was afraid she 
might have been hurt, though she would not 
own it. I don't see how any one could pos- 
sibly get down that ravine as quickly as 
she did without a terrible lot of bruises and 
scratches." 

"And poor Tyne didn't get down without 
them either," I said ; and then I told him 
about her sprained and cut wrist. About 
nothing else, though. Tyne's petulance and 
tears were not for him to know. 

"The brave girl! And to think of her 
keeping up so quietly without ever saying 
a word, while that stupid Miss UUathorne 
screeched and screamed, and brought every 
body out to see what was the matter." 

" It is Tyne's way to be quiet," I said, and 
said no more. 

He wanted to go at once and inquire after 
her, but I told him he had much better stay 
where he was, because, as he was not snp- 
posed to be at home, no such attention would 
be required of him ; and I knew, too, that if 
Tyne wanted to see him at all, she would he 
much more likely to enjoy his visit after she 
had had a good night's rest. But he could 
not rest until he had gone and left a message 
for her. 

I was glad I had persuaded him to defer 
his call until the next morning, for while he 
was away Mrs. UUathorne came. They were 
afraid, she explained, that, as he had left 
so suddenly the day before, without taking 
leave of auy one, he had felt some ill effects 
from his fall ; and I must own to a little ma- 
levolent satisfaction in being able to tell her 
that he came back to us simply because he 
was tired of having to talk to people that he 
did not care about. 

Mrs. UUathorne floated over my evil in- 
tentions as gracefully as possible. I believe 
she thought I was a very unsanctified wom- 
an, and that her patience in bearing with me 
waalvttAfc &\iQnrt> oi swu^iVvi. She always did 
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ay or other. She was rather hurt this 

orning, though — not by me, but by Mr. El- 

ftinston, and allowed it to be seen. 

" Birdie felt it a little, poor darling ! that 

did not come to inquire after her before 

e left the ground. You know it had been 

eh a dreadful shock to her, and her behav- 

r was very heroic. I wonder she did not 

me paralyzed with fright upon the spot, 

>tead of hurrying to us in that spleudid- 

iy self-forgetful way ; and I do think it was 

the least he could have done to remain with 

her during the rest of the day." 

I suggested that perhaps the danger might 
have given him a slight shock too, and made 
lum wish to be perfectly quiet. 

"Ah ! well, perhaps it might, though real- 
ly he took it with remarkable coolness. But 
I do think, under any circumstances, Birdie 
demanded a little more consideration, espe- 
cially as he had paid her so much attention' 
daring the day — indeed, I may say quite 
monopolized her, poor fellow! You see, he 
is evidently not accustomed to the ways of 
society, and scarcely understands the con- 
struction which people will put upon his at- 
tentions." 

I felt that neither the attentions nor the 
constructions were any affair of mine, and 
so I contented myself with inquiring after 
Birdie's health. Did she find herself quite 
recovered from the excitement, and was she 
able to enjoy the moonlight and the ride 
home? 

"Oh yes, thank you. Every body waB 
charmingly kind to her, and of course I 
would not let her have the least exertion for 
the remainder of the day. Perhaps it was 
as well that Mr. Elphinston went away, or 
. he might have felt a little bit jealous at the 
; great attention which the rest of the people 
- paid her. It was really quite touching to 
see their kindness and sympathy. Only, 
. you know, she did just feel his going-away 
. at first, and perhaps yon wouldn't mind tell- 
ing him. Not that I wish him to think 
Birdie is in the least offended, for she is not 
one to cherish a feeling of that kind ; but 
you understand, don't you T I have no doubt 
he will very soon make it all right with her." 
And Mrs. Ullathorne meandered elegantly 
oat of the room, leaving me to my own re- 
flections. 

I do not know whether Mr. Elphinston's 
visit to Hollycote was a pleasant one or not, 
for I saw very little of him all that day, and 
when I went to inquire after Tyne she was 
not in a talkiug mood.. She was one of 
thqse girls who require a great deal of letting 
alone. If she was willful, it was no use pet- 
ting her back to reason : if she was wayward, 
a kiss would not set her straight again. 
Tender silence, which to some might seem 
like neglect, was Tjne's beat medicine. She 
appreciated sympathy which kept itself 
qniet more than most people. 



But I could not help noticing a strange 
sort of wistfulness which mingled with her 
irritability and petulance now. Since these 
last few days sbe had quite lost the gay, 
easy abandon of her manners, and that sort 
of reserve which would by -and -by soften 
into dignity was comiug over her. I think 
Tyne felt she was on the brink of a great 
change, and she scarcely dared trust herself 
to a future of which she knew not any thing. 



CHAPTER XLIlt. 

But a week after that picnic another very 
curious thing came to pass, which I must put 
down before I go on with Tyne's affairs. 

Mr. Surbiton had come to our house twice 
during that week, professedly to play back- 
gammon with my father; but the games 
made little progress, neither did any thing 
else but a great disposition to silence on the 
part of us all. I do not know how it was, 
but nothing that we talked about seemed as 
if it could keep itself going for more than a 
minute or two ; then something else had to 
be started, which anon disappeared in the 
same unsatisfactory manner. 

At last Mr. Surbiton revealed the object of 
his visits, which was to suggest my taking 
Mrs. Ullathorne's place as head of his house- 
hold. 

I do not think I ever quite realized all that 
he meant by it, or the compliment he paid 
me, or the great change which it might have 
made in my life, not to mention his own. 
I was so anchored now in the quietness of 
my own home and my own thoughts, that 
this circumstance scarcely ruffled my peace 
at all, or disturbed that little residuum of 
vanity which is to be found at the bottom 
of every woman's heart, let her be as plain 
or ill-favored as she may. 

And I had not to endure very long that 
pang of regret with which any womanly 
woman sends away the man who has placed 
his happiness in her keeping ; for the day 
week after I had declined Mr. Surbiton's pro- 
posals, dear little Miss Fidger came to tell 
me, in the strictest confidence, that she had 
accepted them. 

I knew something very unusual must have 
happened, by the important way in which, 
after chatting for a while with my father, 
she trotted me out of the room, and pointed 
mysteriously to the door of the library, as 
if to intimate that the object of her visit 
required a private interview. I understood 
the hint. We ensconced ourselves comfort- 
ably, the two of us, in my father's great read- 
ing-chair, and she told me all about it. 

"Such a change for me now, isn't it, my 
dear V etafc fcav&, w\&sii ^j6\mw^ ^R«Kscfcafc&.\sst 
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Ullathorne was so very anxious for us to be 
friendly, that evening, you remember, when 
ihey first came to tea, and Gilbert ran over 
from Sbagmonth to tell me of his engage- 
ment." 

"I dare say it was the very last thing 
Mrs. Ullathorne thought of, too," I remarked, 
"for she seemed to think her brother was 
so exceedingly happy in his domestic ar- 
rangements that it would be the height of 
folly to think of changing them. She has 
often told me how very, very comfortable 
they all were together." 

" She said so to you, did she, my dear f 
And she has said the same thing to myself, 
over and over again, though really why she 
should try to impress it upon me so strong- 
ly I never could find out, for I am sure Mr. 
Surbiton's domestic arrangements were nev- 
er of the least importance to me, until yes- 
terday morning, when he asked me if I should! 
have any objection to superintending them 
myself. However, it is all settled now, and 
very comfortable I feel about it, and I hope 
dear Mr. Surbiton and all the family will 
feel that it is for the best. He told me he 
had been thinking of a change for some time 
past." 

How comical it all seemed! Evidently 
the good man had had us both upon his 
mind, to say nothing of his heart, at the same 
time, and it was simply a matter of circum- 
stance which of us finally accepted the posi- 
tion. I was very glad for Miss Fidger, as 
well as for himself, that the lot had fallen 
into her lap ; for in spite of her gray curls 
and crow's - footed face, she was far, far 
younger in temperament and disposition at 
fifty than I should be at forty, and would 
make any one a much more active, wide- 
awake, vivacious little partner for life. 

But while I was able to congratulate dear 
Mr. Surbiton with all my heart, I was not by 
any means sure of his sister's opinion on the 
subject, and I ventured to ask whether she 
had been informed of the proposed arrange- 
ment. I could not call it any thing but an 
" arrangement," for all romance was as com- 
pletely cleared away from it as the scum 
from my poor Aunt Lois's most carefully pre- 
pared currant -jelly, leaving only absolute, 
clarified matter of fact. 

"Well, no, my dear Miss Dora, and be- 
tween ourselves I am by no means, certain 
that Mrs. Ullathorne will look upon it as a 
matter for congratulation. You see, though 
I admire her very much, and have always 
been on the best possible terms with her, 
still it is plain enough that if the choosing 
of her brother's wife had been in her hands, 
he would never have had one chosen for him 
at all, unless a husband had first been chosen 
for herself. Because, you see, having been 
with him so long, she naturally considered 
herself established for life, and ** now every 
thing is so different. I should not wonder 



if she were to remove from the place 
ly." 

Finally, perhaps. But, for my own 
I did not think she would do it until 
saw whether Birdie was likely to flutter ii 
a clerical nest on her own account. Hi 
ever, I held my peace, being of opinion i 
silence, like a low voice, is an excellent t 
in woman. 

"Still, you know, my dear," contin 
Miss Fidger, " it is not what Mrs. 
thorne thinks, but what Mr. Surbiton a 
think ; that is the question now, and we h 
decided matters for ourselves." 

I was very glad she could take such 
dependent ground. I hoped with all 
heart that she would be able to keep 
But I was quite sure of this, that, if 
Ullathorne allowed her own convenience 
be put second to that of any one else, 
would be the first time in her life she 
done such a thing. 

"And I do think," said Miss Fidger, wi 
an emphatic little movement of herself in 
much room as I could give her, for we tn 
a little bit squeezed iu my father's chai: 
" I do think we have both of us done a rer] 
wise thing." 

So did I. At least, I was quite sure Mi 
Surbiton had done a very wise thing 
Whether Miss Fidger, with her splendii 
ability for self- amusement, her pleasanl 
never-wearied activity, her honey-bee-lik 
power of skimming over the thorns a» 
flowers of life, avoiding the one and gatl 
ering a store of sweetness out of the othei 
had done an equally wise thing in resigi 
ing her independence, and taking upon he: 
self the charge of a not very self-helpfi 
man, remained to be proved. But her fo 
lowing observation seemed to set tbi 
straight. 

"You see, my dear," she said, "I sha 
have some one now to talk to, and thir 
about, and manage for. You have no n 
tion what a troublesome thing it is to co 
trive nice little dinners for only yourse 
and a servant. How tired I have becoi 
during the last five-and-twenty years < 
steaks and mutton chops ! But now 1 8 
an end of that difficulty, and. a pleasa 
addition to my income, too ; so that I shi 
be able to see a little more company." 

"And put eggs in your puddings agaii 
I suggested. 

"Just what I was going to say myse 
my dear; put eggs in my puddings agai 
and get my best damask table-cloths ou1 
little more frequently, and that lovely ehi 
tea-service of poor grandmamma's, whicl 
never do more than look at in the cupboa 
now, because I haven't a tea-pot whi 
would bear bringing within half a mile 
it. I can't endure electro-plate, you kno 
\ w\t\\ thfc TfeaiY \to\x^ Ya. c\\\w&. And ji 
think o£ o\xt ercotkYa^ to^pfttaet. ^V 
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t shall be able to chatter away to my very 
^heart's content, a thing I have never done 
since I came of age, unless some one hap- 
pened to come and stop with me for a day 
or two. And so different from a lodger, you 
know, which was what Gilbert proposed to 
me when I said something about being so 
lonely." 

" Well, yes," I replied, " if one must make 
the choice. Only the lodger can be dis- 
missed at a week's notice; and have you 
decided how much notice you will either of 
kg you require f ' 



» 



"Ah ! now, Dora, my dear, you are laugh- 
ing at me, just because I don't make it a 
matter of sentiment and sympathy, and 
hearts beating in unison, aud all that sort 
of thing, which never was in my line, and 
never will be. I think life, at my time and 
Mr. Surbiton's, is just as useful without it. 
Not that it isn't a very pretty thing to have 
forget-me-nots, and locks of hair, and old 
letters laid up in writing-desks; but mine 
never held any thing of the sort. ,, 

I told her most truly that mine did not, 
either. 

" No, I don't suppose it does. Except that 
poor Mr. Somebody, whose wife's death we 
read by accident in my roper, I never saw 
any body in this house who seemed to have 
come with any such purpose ; and then, as 
you say, the small-pox and the loss of the 
property coming, and your Aunt Lois's 
death, and all the rest of it, seemed to set- 
tle you down, until now nobody would ever 
think you had ever been any thing else but 
what you are — the best daughter in the 
world to the grandest old father." 

Miss Fidger might have ended the sen- 
tence differently. Indeed I was quite ex- 
| pecting allusions not by any means so com- 
plimentary, and perhaps more entirely ap- 
plicable. But when did that dear, good 
little lady ever say any thing, either of set 
purpose or by accident, that could so much 
as offend a fly T And she went chatting on 
in her bright, pleasant way. 

" So, as I said, you know, we agreed to 
put romance and sentiment on one side ; and 
as soon as the important question was set- 
tled, I told him what plate and linen I had, 
so that he should not go to any needless ex- 
pense in furnishing a new house ; and about 
the china too, and said that the dearest 
wish of my heart was a tea-pot worthy of 
it ; not that I set my affections on material 
objects to a sinful extent, but only for every 
thing to be in harmony. And then I told 
him what pieces of furniture I should like to 
keep, and the dear old things that belonged 
to my poor mother, and I think I may say 
we saw eye to eye in every thing. Dora, 
he is a man in a thousand for contentedness, 
and being willing to give up his own way." 
The traits of good education and expe- 
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rience," I replied, knowing that any one 
who lived with Mrs. Ullathorne must have 
a fine training in unselfishness. 

Soon after that Miss Fidger took her de- 
parture, and I was left to my own medita- 
tions. 

I sat thinking for a long time over what 
she had told me, and the manner in which 
she had told it. I rambled into a curious 
speculation thereupon. I wondered what 
became of our past selves when we had 
done with them. There must have been a 
time — say thirty years, before — when Miss 
Fidger's dancing gray curls were of softest 
yellow gold, and the cheerful wrinkled face 
smooth with the roundness and bloom of 
youth ; when, prosaic, practical, matter-of- 
fact as she was now, she must have had 
something better to talk about, in the very 
moment of new-found happiness, than plate 
and linen, and a silver tea-pot to match her 
best china. And if so, what had become of 
that part of her f Had some subtle, spir- 
itual chemistry, analogous to that which in 
the material world transmutes youth to age 
and golden curls to gray, absorbs particles 
and uses them up in fresh combinations, 
gradually decomposed the elements of her 
earlier mental self; and had these elements 
been used up to make somebody else, while 
the d6br%8 of other characters, particles which 
had unconsciously fallen away from them, 
had been absorbed into herself and come 
out again in this new development f 

And I wondered whether in years to come 
I should ever change quite so much as Miss 
Fidger must have changed; whether so 
much of my old self could possibly pass 
away from me, so much of another, quite 
foreign, take its place and belong to me as 
my own. I thought not. Through all my 
life I had never let my past slip from me. 
It was held in the possession of constant, 
faithful memory. Something told me that, 
spite my thickly coming gray hairs, and 
falling cheeks, and white scarred face, the 
soul, which could be touched by none of 
these things kept its youth, and, gaining 
year by year, let drop nothing that it had 
once attained. I knew myself still, through 
all that had grown up since, as the Dora 
Leslie of those old, far-back days. I could 
still enjoy, still suffer as keenly, though life 
gave no place now for the enjoyment or the 
suffering. I felt like a tree which keeps its 
concentrio rings of growth, year by year, 
within the same bark; and not a plant, 
which, pushing away from its earlier leaves, 
lets them lie withering at its root 

And the end of my meditations was this : 
that if Rae Morrison ever could come back 
to me — which of course was an impossibili- 
ty ; I always fenced in. tjks fM&saR»-w8Se/QBa&» 
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CHAPTER XLTV. 

I could not help feeling very glad about 
that change in Mr. Snrbiton's domestic ar- 
rangements, if only for the reason that it 
might possibly lead, by-and-by, to Mrs. Ulla- 
tborne'8 departure from Cove Rossington. 
She had often complained of the climate as 
being too cold for her. She had longed for 
Florence or Men tone, or the South of En- 
gland, and said that she ouly staid with her 
brother at all because they were so very 
much attached to eaeh other, and he would 
be so terribly lost without her. So that 
now she was at liberty to go where she 
liked, without any sacrifice of sisterly duty. 

I was beginning to distrust that woman 
more than ever, though I scarcely knew 
why. I felt that she had a great power of 
mischief within her, and very little power 
of conscience to prevent her from using it. 
She had evidently set her mind on a match 
between Birdie and Mr.Elphinston; and if, 
as was probable enough, he did not see things 
in exactly the same light, she would not hes- 
itate to compensate herself for the disap- 
pointment by secretly working against him. 

I had always connected her with the 
opinions which Mr. Collinson had expressed 
about Mr. Elphinston's sermon3. She could 
talk very beautifully about the necessity of 
clearness in doctrine, and she could look 
as grave as the gravest when the Gospel 
trumpet did not give what she considered a 
sufficiently certain sound. And though her 
views Were opposed to those of Mr. Collin- 
son, and though she could upon occasion 
quarrel with him pleasantly for his attach- 
ment to the old landmarks, still, upon other 
occasions, such as that of coalition against 
a common enemy, she could sink her differ- 
ences, and join hands in what Mr. Collinson 
would consider conscientious opposition to 
dangerous pulpit influence. Therefore, I, 
for one, would have given my hearty good 
wishes for success in some distant sphere. 

For many days after the picnic I saw very 
little of Tyne — very little, I mean, in our 
usual friendly way. I used to go in twice 
a week for afternoon readings with her and 
Mrs. Wear, and every thing was perfectly 
pleasant ; but a certain impalpable veil of 
reserve had arisen between us, which I felt 
I had no right to put aside. Hitherto I be- 
lieve she had taken me into every thought 
of her heart. There were chambers in mine 
which she had never looked into ; there were 
none in hers, I think, to which I wad quite 
a stranger. Now it was no longer so. She 
was beginning to have a life which I could 
not share with her. 

I did not complain about this. It was 

quite right it should be so. I was only 

learning once more what I had already 

learned: that ire must be content to be to 

oar friends what fbey need, not what we 



wish ; to fill such place as we can for a tii 
and then, when the time is over, quie 
step aside, with no hurt or wounded or m 
tyred air, to let a better give with more g 
erous hand what is no longer ours. 

And Tyne was a girl out of whom co: 
denoe could never be forced. The least : 
patient touch upon the latch of her he 
closed it firmly against the intruder. I n 
er knew a grown-up woman who had id 
of that righteous self-respect which will 
bear questioning or meddling than Eg] 
tine Wear. And if, by chance or accidi 
more of herself was revealed to others t 
she wished, the revelation was sure to 
followed by unusual constraint,^ proud c 
ness which was ashamed of having sh< 
so much. I understood it now, and use* 
leave her to herself when these moods a 
upon her. I knew by-and-by the sun w( 
shine out again, and all be bright beta 
us. And, come what might, Tyne and I n 
always be friends. There was that in c 
of us which could never quite lose its 1 
upon the other. 

She did not mention the picnic to 
nor Mr. Elphinston's call. Except for '. 
Wear, I should not have known* that hex 
to the house at all. She would speak of 
sometimes with A sort of careless defia 
as she might of one who had done her e 
wrong. Or a quiet, biting little bit of si 
would unconsciously reveal how much 
he had taken upon her ; for Tyne was n 
satirical, except where she was moved 
deeply. But she never asked me any c 
tions about him ; and if I had not kep 
study bright with flowers, I think none 
era would have found their way to it thn 
all those late summer months. 

She did not meet John ISlphinston a 
at our house until the end of October, 
then she came one evening when he was 
posed to have an engagement in the t 
But, as it happened, he had put it 
whether on her account or not, J i 
knew ; and so it chanced that they hi 
spend some hours together. I could 
then how much her manner had chang 
him. She was no longer daringly Willi 
as daringly petulant. I think she is 
strong hand upon her, and loved to fe 
yet was too proud to own it there, and 
tried to fling it away. Some one was b 
ning to be more master of her than shi 
of herself. She had quite lost — at least 
John Elphinston — the ease and self-pc 
sion which sat so pleasantly upon her ' 
she felt that she was " making a differe 

I could see it all plainly enough ii 
glass of my own girlish experience. 1 
never felt so close to Tyne as that n 
though neither word nor look nor tone n 
have leave to show it. She was dra 
nearer -«&& "aeflflret to \fc& Qftta *&«&& 
which, long a^Oyl^fcflAwJteA. Wtw^ 
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passed. And I hoped for her that she 
i find entrance there, and be at rest, in- 
of finding rest, where it had been laid 
r me, through the Gate Sorrow, which, 
h it be sometimes a Gate Beautiful 
» so strait and narrow, 
in Elphinston staid with us all the even- 
ot seeming to want any excuse for go- 
vay. I noticed a difference in him too. 
» was no longer any boyish embarrass- 
in his manner toward Tyne. As she 
aken on a strange new quietness and 
Lity, so he had laid aside his diffidence, 
ould move her now at his will. It was 
to was making the difference, not Tyne 
lore. His was the stronger nature, to 
i hers must of right yield, 
as glad of this, for I wanted Tyne to 
for him; and I knew that a woman, 
ally a woman like her, never cares for 
i who is afraid of her. There are some 
u who begin by ruling, and go on by 
\ all their lives ; but such women rare- 
rry men who are good for any thing, 
aiss the pleasantest drop in the cup 
stence. John Elphinston was a man 
i nature, in its freeness and fullness 
ixength, could rule any woman's ; but 
was a want of self-appreciation on the 
side of him. The world had not ac- 
edged him as one of its masters, and 
1 not conceit enough to vault into the 
i before he had won his spurs. Ted 
torne, thrice plucked, but of exquisite 
is, and carrying all his knowledge pleas- 
scattered about on the top of him, 
make a fifty times better figure in so- 

ink Tyne saw this faulty side of John 
iston's character before she saw the 
stronger side. She had ridiculed him 
b as a a stupid" — a man who could not 
is own under awkward circumstances. 
had given her behavior toward him 
h almost of patronizing independence*, 
she had found there were treasures of 
rful strength in him which could reach 
ind even herself, and she resented the 
and which his opinions, his influence, 
pon her. That made her willful and 
nt, besides being ashamed of herself 
ring misunderstood him at first. The 
» of power was becoming more fairly 
ed between them now. He was tak- 
9 own place as the one to be obeyed ; 
is taking hers as the one to yield. A 
ace, indeed, for Tyne ; and she seemed 
ch embarrassed in it as John Elphin- 
ad done in his at first. But I felt sure 
hat all would come right, 
v well I remember that evening! I 
uch an impression of something sad 
iautiful at hand — sad for myself, beau- 
br others. The two friends I loved 
rere passing away from me into qach 
ind would never be quite the same 



again in their nearness to me. Ey-and-by 
it would come back to the old story — "my 
father and I " — none but just our two selves. 

He was busy with his books in his own 
special recess of the room. He had a curi- 
ous power of abstraction, never needing sol- 
itude or silence to carry on any train of 
'thought. Sometimes he would look round 
to us, join for a few moments in any thing 
we happened to be talking about, then turn 
again to his own world of speculation, and 
labor there with a clearness and freedom of 
brain which age seemed to intensify instead • 
of diminishing.^ His mind had an everlast- 
ing youth and freshness about it, the result, 
I suppose, of the perfectly simple and truth- 
ful life which he had led. 

We werp all of us rather quiet that night. 
I am sure it was not on account of the brill- 
iance of our conversation that John Elphin- 
ston staid with us. I was too full of re- 
membrance to talk very much. I had gone 
back to the days of my girlhood, when the 
life that Tyne was living now was my life ; 
her hopes, her fears, her unrest, mine too. 

Outward things helped this vivid reali- 
zation of the past. That pleasant old bow- 
windowed parlor remained just as it had 
been ever since I could remember. Neither 
our means nor our wishes enabled us to com- 
ply with the modern habit of turning our 
things out as they became shabby or old- 
fashioned, and so giving ourselves a fresh set 
of associations every ten years. Thanks to 
Lord Rossington, thanks to our own poverty, 
that dear old room had never been refitted. 
There was still the quite out-of-date strip 
of brown paneling, reaching about a yard 
high round the room, with a good broad 
ledge at the top, which used to make such a 
capital table for me when Aunt Lois gave 
me my Wednesday-afternoon feasts of lumps 
of sugar and pieces of seed-cake ; and above 
it the green paint, upon which, when I had 
grown tall enough, I delighted to draw pic- 
tures with a lead-pencil , the more convenient 
process of scratching it with my finger-nails 
being strictly forbidden, under penalty of 
going supperless to bed. And there was 
the Turkey-carpet which my father bought 
when he was married — carpets lasted then 
half a lifetime, and, like old friends, were 
loved none the less because they had lost 
their bloom — a quaint piece of manufacture 
such as I never see now, with the strangest 
combinations of colors and shapes, moder- 
ately fresh still under sofas and in unused 
corners, but melting into a general hazy in- 
distinctness where the foot-prints of forty 
years had come and gone- upon it, Rae Mor- 
rison's among them. And the paduasoy cur- 
tains, good as good could be, after the suns 
of five -and -thirty summers had shone 
througo, ttam ) \M&\&i&. ^\s\Oa^*s& *» *5kSs£^V 
used to \i\to ms«&L ^Vs&A^ 8 ^ ^^^^ 
thing mcmfe* 'Waato^V 3 ^' 
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at eight years old, when the upper drapery 
of those curtains had been altered, and a few 
little bits were spared, to cut the gayly col- 
ored leaves and flowers out, and wet them 
and stick them with infinite carefulness all 
over the inside of a wide -mouthed bottle, 
and then fill the bottle with salt, and set it 
on my nursery mantel-piece as an ornament ! 
And there was the tall, dignified old book- 
case, with its front of brazen lattice-work, 
half concealing, half revealing the big folios, 
whose lettered backs I stood on tiptoe to 
. spell out when words were as yet a mystery 
to me. And Aunt Lois's high-backed chair 
on the right hand of the fire-place, close by 
the little shelf on which stood her work- 
basket, with its unfailing scarlet knitted 
petticoat or gray knitted stocking. If Aunt 
Lois had been sitting there now, she would 
have seen little change on any thing, save 
the faces which gleamed in the low, uncer- 
tain fire-light. It was all so unlike, and yet 
so like ; so near, and yet so far off. But I 
did not need to ask myself where was the 
girl heart that beat so quickly and hoped so 
eagerly then, for I could feel it still un- 
changed, as the well -remembered objects 
round me ; calmer now, and looking back- 
ward instead of forward, but holding the 
old life still, and the old joys and the old 
friends ; ready some day, elsewhere if not 
here, to meet them all again. 

I had to rouse myself, as from a dream, 
when Tyne came to bid me good-night. I 
had forgotten all about her. Most likely 
she had forgotten all about me. 

" I shall go home with Miss Wear," said 
John Elphinston. 

He said it quietly, decidedly, and Tyne 
never made any opposition. She was not 
the Tyne I knew of old, at all. She seemed 
passing out of one phase of existence into 
another, held in solution, as it were, until the 
moment for her to crystallize upon some- 
thing. I had such a curious feeling, when 
I arranged with *her, just before she went 
away, to go over to Hollycote next afternoon 
for our usual reading of the "Faery Queen," 
and sent some trifling message to Mrs. Wear 
about wool-work, that I was speaking to 
her of things that were miles and miles 
away, and she listened and answered as 
through a mist. 

Mr. Elphinston was gone a long time, and 
when at last he did come back it was only 
just to say good-night to me. Yet as he 
said it, looking straight into my face, I felt, 
from the happy brightness of his eyes, and 
something in the strong, steady clasp of his 
hand, he was, in the truest, best sense of the 
word, "at home;" though the home hence- 
forth was not one which needed its light and 
comfort from me. 

He left the rest for Tyne to tell, and she 
told me it in her usual impetuous fashion 
when I went nexf^ day for my reading. 



For, as I was turning over the leaves to-, 
ward the end of that canto, where Un 
finds 

"true peace for evermore, 
As weather-beaten ship arrives on happy shore," 

Tyne came behind me, and, clasping her two; 
hands round me, laid her soft rosy cheek to 
' mine, and said in a whisper, though I could 
feel her heart beating all the time, 

" Auntie Dora, a strange thing has hap- 
pened to me." 

" What is it, Tyne T" 

Tyne slipped round in front of me, and, 
looking up into my face with a half-roguish, 
half-tearful smile, said, 

" That bothering curate !" 

I kissed her, and we left " Una" at peace 
for the rest of the afternoon. But it was no 
strange thing that had happened to her. As 
if from the first, those two in their likeness 
and uulikeness, her proud humility, his hum- 
ble pride, had not belonged to each other; 
as if they must not of very necessity meet 
and make one perfect whole. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

That was a good beginning of the long 
winter months. 

The engagement was to be a secret be- 
tween pur two families, until John Elphin- 
ston had completed his first year at Cove 
Rossington; and after that they were not 
to be married until Tyne was two-and-twen- 
ty.. Besides, one engagement was quite 
enough to come before the public at a time; 
and was not Miss Fidger/s the topic of every 
little tea-party and muffin- worry which took 
place among our circle of Mends during 
that November f Nor were there any shy- 
ness and blushing about it. Miss Fidger 
accepted her position from the very he- 
ginning with the brisk cheeriness which 
might have been expected of her, trotted 
arm-in-arm with Mr. Surbiton to look at 
suitable houses, or attend sales where hand- 
some pieces of second-hand furniture might 
be picked up; chose carpets, looked after 
their being well made and fitted ; and was 
as busy, dear little woman ! as a robin pick- 
ing up sticks and straws for its nest. 

She needed all her activity, too, for the. 
engagement was not a very long one, both 
parties being of an age to know their own 
minds, and having passed that transitiou 
period of youth when pause needs to be 
made for the development of latent tastes 
and dispositions. They agreed to be made 
one before Christmas, after a courtship of 
exactly two months; and my good offices 
were bespoken, not as brides-maid, for my 
years placed me beyond the pale of any 
thing of tnafc &OTt,\)\& *& cfem\tik\\\aiL of the 
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I think Mrs. Ullathorne would have put 
off the happy day, if possible. Indeed, she 
did try to do so, on the plea of not being 
able to find a suitable house. Because, as 
she delicately hinted to Miss Fidger, Birdie's 
future was so very uncertain just at that 
time ; and if the dear child's prospects did 
assume a definite form, she herself should 
withdraw entirely from the positiou she had 
hitherto occupied in society, and, betaking 
herself to a cottage in the South, remain in 
seclusion for the rest of her clays. Birdie's 
settlement and her dear brother's comfort, 
she said, had long been her sole motives for 
going so much into company. Indeed, she 
talked so sweetly about the charms of retire- 
ment, that we began to think it possible she 
might join a sisterhood. And if, as she had 
made so many sacrifices for her brother, he 
would sacrifice his own convenience a little 
now by waiting a few months until she 
could see more clearly into the future, she 
would cheerfully give up all fnrther claims 
upon him. 

Most likely Mr. Surbiton thought Birdie's 
prospects too indefinite for his own to de- 
pend entirely upon them, and the idea oc- 
curred to him that Miss Fidger's neat little 
cottage would be a very suitable residence 
for his sister. Nothing could be urged 
against so reasonable a proposal. The cot- 
tage was nicely situated on the sheltered 
side of the cliff, low -rented, genteel, and 
quite within the requirements of a widow 
lady of limited income. Then Mrs. Ulla- 
thorne tried to put off a little longer, on the 
plea of necessary repairs, but the agent re- 
fused to do any thing of that sort ; and at 
last she was obliged to give in, Birdie's fu- 
ture being still as uncertain as ever. 

So the marriage took place, myself officia- 
ting as companion, or whatever else it might 
be called, in a neat gray silk dress, which 
did duty during the subsequent wedding 
festivities, and Mr. and Mrs. Surbiton settled 
down to the comfort which, I am sure, both 
of them richly deserved. It was wonderful 
'how his appearance improved after he be- 
came a married man. He quite dropped 
his vague, undecided ways ; he walked about 
as if he knew where he was going, and meant 
to get there. The same change also took 
place in his sentences, which went on now 
to a satisfactory ending, instead of always 
stopping midway, and turning back again ; 
and, on the whole, he developed into a man 
who could be looked up to with sincere re- 
spect. As for Miss Fidger, who could de- 
sire any change in her, save that of name f 
She did, however, gather up a little touch 
of matronly dignity, and at a dinner or even- 
ing party moved about with a becoming 
consciousness of moire -antique and matri- 
mony which only made me love her more. 

I mn8t say I asjib sorry about Mrs. Ul\a- 
thorne'e occupation of the cottage, having 
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cherished a not unreasonable hope that she 
would fix her residence at a distance. And 
it commanded a prospect, too, both of Mrs. . 
Wear's house and our own, so that conclu- 
sions might be drawn unfavorable to the 
keeping of that pleasant secret which we 
guarded so carefully. However, we ex- 
changed civilities at proper intervals, and 
kept the surface of politeness unbroken as 
heretofore. 

Then came pleasant days for us at the 
old house under the cliff — peaceful, quiet 
days, in which all that was required of us 
was to be contented. No one knew of Tyne's 
engagement except her mother and our*- 
selves. We were spared, for a while, at 
least, the running fire of gossip and remark 
which young people under such circum- 
stances generally have to stand as a public 
salute to their happiness. John Elphinston 
used always to spend his Saturday evenings 
at Hollycote. On Mondays Tyne came to 
me. The rest of the week he studied hard 
and close, for, in addition to his parish work, 
he was beginning to write for the press, 
and had got an engagement on the staff of 
a good review. This, however, was as much 
a secret as the engagement itself. 

That little touch of bitterness which came 
over me when I knew that I must stand 
aside soon passed away. I had long ago 
learned the lesson which women of my sort 
must become perfect in before they can hope 
for much rest or content in life — that of 
taking the second place. In only one rela- 
tion, the supreme one of life, has a woman 
any right to demand that all shall be given 
to her, or to murmur if those to whom she 
has given her own all should be able sooner 
or later to do without it. I was no longer 
needful to John Elphinston. Tyne could 
be happy enough apart from me now. Only 
to my father, I was his one friend in all the 
world. And as I looked at the grand head, 
whitening and bending day by day, though 
the soul within put on fresh beauty and 
strength, the thought would come, spite of 
all my efforts to put it away, that some day 
he, too, would be able to do without me. 

My father and I. How closely we had 
drawn to each other, though scarcely ever 
a caress passed between us, or a word was 
spoken of the deep love which lay so quietly 
in our hearts ! I think I had grown to be 
more than content, nay, even thankful, for 
the events which had given us so entirely to 
each other through all these long afternoon 
years of life. While I was with him, the 
chain of my life seemed unbroken. All my 
memories of happiness gathered round one 
home, one hearth, one altar ; and I felt that 
nothing but death could come between us. 

I used to think then, and I think now, 
what ft £wA ^»& tcsca. QofeA* *\w^>>s£wsssr 
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deteriorating tin effect upon character as con- 
tinual upheaval and change from place to 
place. Knowledge of the world, and a cer- 
tain easy assurance in claiming one's due 
share of it, such knocking-about may give ; 
but it destroys that calm possession of one's 
self, that .reverence for the past, that quiet, 
thoughtful growth of character, which is per- 
haps more valuable than mere outside knowl- 
edge of the world, and which can only come 
to its true perfection where the outer as well 
as the inner life has some settled anchorage. 
Chance, change, fortune, misfortune, a man 
must meet and battle with, and they will 
only do their work in the tempering of his 
character ; but there is always one green, 
fresh, tender spot in the heart, a place for its 
fairest flowers to find shelter, so long as he 
can come back, after all, to the early homo, 
and see the old faces and sit by the old fire- 
side, and wander among the scenes that were 
the companions of his childhood. 

But I am forgetting Tyne. 

Love was just the one thing that was 
wanted to touch her character into perfect- 
ness. I did not wonder, looking upon her 
now, at what Rae Morrison had said to me, 
meeting me after that year of sweet hoping 
and dreaming: 

" Why, child, I scarcely knew you again." 

I could see on her young face what I sup- 
pose he had seen on mine then — the un- 
conscious putting-on of a beauty from with- 
in, the unfolding of something which only 
the touch of happy love can bring out. In- 
stead of separating us, as I at first thought, 
Tyne's new interest in life only gave us more 
entirely to each other. My friendship with 
her now gave me a sense of perfectness like 
the putting-in of chords to simple notes, the 
wondrous inexplicable rest of harmony, as 
distinct from the mere pleasantness of mel- 
ody. 

It was very beautiful to see how those two 
young lovers adjusted themselves, he steady- 
ing into his place of master and ruler, she as 
naturally taking hers of the one to be guided. 
I did not know that there was so much ten- 
der authority about him. I could not have 
thought there had been, such willingness to 
be led in her. I suppose it was because, as 
I have said before, they belonged to each 
other. The colors of their minds so contrast- 
ed that each came out in new beauty. Each 
was the complement of the other, or, subtly 
interpenetrating, formed a new tint, while 
that which they possessed independently re- 
tained its own original beauty. 

I used to amuse myself sometimes by spec- 
ulating as to the effect which a character 
like Birdie's would have had upon John El- 
phinston, or one like Ted Ullathorne's upon 
Tyne, had unkindly circumstances forced 
them together. I thought what these four 
people might have become ; how the good in 
them would have withered for lack of com- 



panionship, how the worst in each would 
have come out. I began to wonder whether 
there is not a chemistry of mind as well as 
matter, and whether all the misunderstand- 
ings and disturbances and commotions one 
meets with in domestic life do not arise from 
certain elements of character having been 
deposited in the wrong place. 

For instance, you take a phial of some 
thick, muddy fluid — a fluid which is not to 
blame for being thick, but is thick simply 
because it can not help itself — you put a few 
drops of something else into it ; the muddy 
particles precipitate, and in a moment or two 
all is clear — transparent as the purest water. 
You might have put other drops in, which, 
instead of producing any such effect, would 
have quietly gone down to the bottom, with 
no result at all ; or you might have taken a 
phial of perfectly clear fluid, and the very 
drops which precipitated the muddiness in 
the dirty phial would have made a storm of 
effervescence in the clear one, and finally 
burst it into pieces. The simple fact of put- 
ting the right drops in the right phial makes 
all the difference. 

Perhaps human characters are acted upon 
in the same way. Perhaps one spirit brought 
into contact with another might precipitate 
its follies and produce clearness where be- 
fore all had been confusion. Perhaps the 
very same spirit, brought into contact with 
another spirit, which did not need such 
treatment, would produce nothing but effer- 
vescence and explosion. Perhaps two spir- 
its who have neither affinity nor repulsion 
come together, and live for a whole life side 
by side in the same phial, without exercising 
any influence upon each other for good or 
evil ; whereas the two, if brought into con- 
tact with different elements, might have 
created entirely new combinations of char- 
acter. 

How far these laws of spiritual chemistry 
may be fixed, and how far people may learu 
what elements of character in other people 
will enter into union with their own, pro- 
ducing pleasing combinations, or what, by 
power of repulsion, would insure discord and 
ultimate destruction, would perhaps be an 
interesting study, and one of much impor- 
tance to the peace of families. John Elphin* 
ston and Tyne seemed to have come to a 
satisfactory conclusion on the subject. 

V 



CHAPTER XLVI. 

Through all these little social changes I 
had kept up, unbroken, my friendship with 
Joe Rollekins. He had aged considerably 
since his wife's death, but the old man's in- 
tellect was as keen as ever, and his observa- 
tion of people, manners, politics, and relig- 
ion, as shrewd. My father used to say some- 
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irnes that Joe would make a capital news- 
>»per editor bat for his stubborn straight- 
orwardness, and a -way he had of saying 
just what he. thought, whether it agreed 
with the views of any particular party or 
lot, which would have made him incon- 
renient at times to share-holders or proprie- 
»rs. 

The Church quarrels were just then be- 
ginning, which have gone on with* more or 
ess of bitterness ever since. Joe studied 
hem as he studied every thing else, and 
formed his own opinions. I have thought 
many times since, that if a wise liberality 
Like his had steered the vessel ecclesiastical, 
it would never have found its way into the 
troubled waters where it rocks so danger- 
ously now. A sail taken down, as he would 
have taken it down, before too strong a 
wind ; a little turn of the rudder to leeward, 
a port-hole closed just in time to turn the 
wave which was coming on, a standard bold- 
ly hoisted topmast-high, to tell the enemy 
whose ship rode proudly by, instead of low- 
ering that standard for fear of attack — and 
she might have been making for port more 
safely now. 

I must put down here a conversation 
which I had with him a few weeks after his 
wife's death. Always at that time of the 
year we had a sermon preached in Cove 
Bossington church for some society — I for- 
get now what it was — in which our own 
rector, Mr. Dewtrie, took particular interest ; 
and this sermon was preached by a friend of 
his — Mr. Wrighton, from Shagmouth Port. 
Mr. Wrighton preached it, as usual, this 
year, and Mr. Elphinston went over to Shag- 
mouth Port, to take the duty there. 

Mr. Wrighton was a man of Mr. Collin- 
son's type of mind, but of different theolog- 
ical views. He had great earnestness, which 
flowed, like Mr. Collinson's, in a channel 
deep in proportion to its narrowness. In 
Charles the First's time he would have been 
an Archbishop Land ; but, Archbishop Lauds 
not being possible now, he was, instead, 
a staunch, strict, rigorous, and uncompro- 
mising upholder of ecclesiastical authority 
against the claims of individual conscience, 
and a teacher of unquestioning submission 
to thejules and rubrics of the Church, which, 
in his opinion, were of equal weight with 
the laws of the land, and required an obedi- 
ence as entire. 

Joe Rollekins had never beard teaching 
like that, and it set him thinking. Think- 
ing and reading too. He borrowed, one af- 
ter another, all the Church books out of my 
father's library, and read what he could on 
both sides of the question in the papers at 
the Cove Rossington Institute. His mind 
was full of the subject when I went to see 
him, two or three weeks after Mr. Wrighton's 
sermon, and he seemed as if he wanted some 
one to talk himself out to. I served the 



purpose of a safety-valve for the deliverance 
of his opinions, though my knowledge of 
Church matters was not sufficient to enable 
me to answer one of his arguments, even if 
my common sense had led me to question 
them, which I can not say it did. 

" Not, Miss Dora, as I'm going again' the 
Church ;" and Joe laid his big brown hand 
on <the leather -covered Prayer-book out 
of which he and his father before him had 
said their prayers for many a year, kneeling 
in one of the little back pews behind the 
font. " It's what I was brought up to, and 
I've stuck to it, man and boy, this more'n 
seventy year — ay, and mean to stick to it 
to the end, for there's nothing no better ever 
I heard tell on to stick to." 

So far so good. I thought just the same 
myself. My fondness for old things— things 
round which my early associations gather- 
ed, and which my father had loved — was a 
deep-lying principle in my life. 

" But," continued Joe, " a lad may be as 
good a son as ever stepped, and yet, if he 
sees his mother sitting over near -hand a 
fire, it isn't nothing against him when he 
tells her she'd best move her chair a bit 
back. Because it stands to reason the fire 
will have its own, let your mother be as 
good as she may." 

I was compelled to acknowledge the force 
of Joe's argument ; and the old man, seeing 
I was disposed to listen, went eagerly on, for 
he seemed to have a weight of thoughts and 
opinions upon his mind which he wanted to 
thrust out into the fresh air of speech. 

" It's here, Miss Dora. I've been studying 
and studying over it ever since that there 
gentleman's sermon, and I've come to this 
way of thinking at last. You can't make 
any thing as '11 hold out past its time ; and 
whatever's got a bit of life in it can't be 
kep' still ; you must give it room to kick 
and grow, and find its strength, and know 
how big it wants to be." 

That also was true enough. Quiet child 
as I had been under my Aunt Lois's train- 
ing, did not the tucks require to be taken 
out of my brown frocks from time to time, 
and did not the frocks themselves want ad- 
justing to my increasing girth of waist and 
arm, until the good aunt was forced to buy 
me entirely new ones f 

" Now," said Joe, " this gentleman as preach- 
ed when Mr. Elphinston was off at Shagmouth 
Port told us a deal that I'd never heard tell 
on before. He said we were going back from 
the good old Prayer-book times, and the ways 
of our forefathers, because we didn't have 
morning and evening prayers said in the 
church, and go to 'em as regular as we did 
to our meals. And he said if we looked in 
our books we should find it there about a 
bell being tolled for the people to hear and 
come. So I looked it out afore I sat me 
dowu to tctj ti&KB&st!' 
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" So did I, Joe, and I can tell yon exactly 
-what it, said: 

" 'All priests and deacons are to say daily 
the morning and evening prayer, either pri- 
vately or openly, and the curate that min- 
isteretti in every parish-church shall cause 
a bell to be tolled thereunto, a convenient 
time before he begin, that the people may 
come to hear God's word and to pray with 
him.' " 

" Yes, Miss Dora, them's the very "words. 
And then I stirred about to find how long 
ago they were written, but it didn't say in 
the Prayer-book, and I had to come to your 
father to help me, Mr. Elphinston being al- 
ways so throng while I don't see any need 
for me to bother him ; and your father told 
me it was a matter of three hundred years 
back, or thereabouts. I can't tell for cer- 
tain now whether he said Queen Elizabeth 
or King Edward, but it don't make much 
odds which.". 

I could not see how Joe was going to 
bring this round to help his argument, but 
his next words threw a little more light on 
the subject. 

" Now, Miss Dora," he said, " it stands to 
reason at that time of day, if folks wanted 
to know the blessed Scriptures at all, they 
must go to the church to hear 'em read, for 
not five on 'em out of a hundred could get 
a Bible for themselves, and maybe not one 
out of the five could read it when he'd got 
it; and so the church was the only place 
where they could hear aught good, and plen- 
ty reason they had to go to it twice a day. 
But things is different now, and every man 
as has a bit of sense can read for himself 
and study for himself. Why, Miss Dora, my 
poor Betsy and me had our chapter reg'lar 
of a night and morning, and a bit of prayer 
after it, and there come a blessing just as 
much as if we'd gone to the church for it. 
And it seems to me, so long as folks don't 
forget the assembling of themselves togeth- 
er of a Sunday, which I hope they never 
will while we've got a man like Mr. Elphin- 
ston to teach us, nobody had ought to lay 
hard upon them for stopping at home the 
rest of the week, particular when they do 
a bit of reading for themselves between 
whiles." 

I could not find any thing to urge against 
Joe's position, and he went on : 

" I think, Miss Dora, from what I read in 
the papers, and what that gentleman said 
about sticking to the old ways and the old 
rules, they're overfeared to make a step 
forward. Now I don't see myself why the 
Church shouldn't move on as well as every 
thing else." 

I ventured to suggest, in a blind, groping 
sort of way, that in the Christian religion 
we had already perfect truth, which needed 
no farther development. 

Yes, Miss Dora, but yon want it putting 
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in a new way as folks get farther on, 
you've no right to say to them that if they 
don't take it in your way, they sha'n't havef? 
it at all. You can't keep things the same, 
try as you will. You must, go on. Now, 
when I was laid up with my foot as was took 
off, your father lent me the ' History of En- 
gland/ and I come to the times of William 
the Conqueror, when there was a bell rang 
at eight 6'clock for all the people to put their 
fires out. They ring it yet at Shagmonth, 
but I never knew what it meant while I 
read your father's book. And a good thing 
enough, maybe, in their days, when they 
rose early and worked hard, and lights not to 
call so cheap as what they are now. But, 
Miss Dora, though J know my duty to my 
Queen and country as well as any man alive, 
and would fight on my stumps for 'em both 
any day, if need come, yet I'd like to see ei- 
ther of 'em try it on with me to make me 
put my tire out before I'd a mind to. The 
people of this land has got past being kept 
under like that, and kings and queens are 
wiser now than to try it on again with 
them." 

" Yes, Joe," I said, " but I don't see what 
that has to do with the Church. She 
doesn't want us to put our lights out at 
eight o'clock." 

" Wait a bit, Miss Dora, and you'll see what 
I'm coming to. - Now, them as governs En- 
gland has found out that what did for her 
eight hundred years ago won't do for her 
now ; and so they don't try to keep her to it. 
And I don't see why them as settles the re- 
ligion of a country shouldn't leave room to j 
widen out, same as them that settles its 
laws. Now, as near as I can tell, Mr. Wrigh- 
ton wants us to keep to the old tracks of 
three hundred years ago, when people had 
neither Bibles to read nor wit to read them, 
and when they knew nothing of religion but 
what they could learn at church. Why, 
bless you, Miss Dora, if Parliament had never 
moved on an inch since Queen Elizabeth's 
time, where should we all have been f And 
why shouldn't the Church laws move on 
too> 

I saw what Joe was driving at now, and 
it seemed to me that truth was oh his side, 
though that he in his fishing -boat should 
have found it, and Mr. Wrighton in his book- 
lined study should have missed it, seemed 
strange enough. But he seemed more anx- 
ious to say what he had to say than to know 
whether I believed it or not. I think the 
subject had been working in his mind until 
it possessed him so thoroughly that, not be- 
ing able to give his thoughts shape in writ- 
ing, he would have spoken them to the 
empty room, if no one had been there to hear. 
I never heard him begin and go on with sujch 
steady, persistent earnestness. 1 

I " It'S Just \lfcTfc,M\S& T*OTfc,M ^WjFCL\fl^*k 
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been studying this here while I don't feel as 
if I could keep it to myself; and, now poor 
Betsy's gone, there's no one, let alone you 
and your father and Mr.EIphinston, as I can 
make free with to say what I think. When 
I was a little lad, Miss Dora, my mother — 
and there wasn't a hotter mother nowhere, 
nor a carefnller, nor a kind-hearteder — had 
used to make me all my clothes — for there 
wasn't a tailor this side of Shagmouth, and 
they was always the same pattern : knee- 
breeches and a little blue short coat as hut- 
toned round me with a belt, same as you 
never see them nowadays." 

I had seen the pictures of them in an old 
story-book of my mother's, but I did not in- 
terrupt Joe to tell him so. 

"And I was a hearty bairn; and what 
with sea-air and porridge, and a bit of bacon 
now and then, when we could get it, and 
plenty of good milk, I was never done grow- 
ing ; and first the coat got short in the arms, 
and my mother had to put a bit in to keep 
my wrists from showing ; and then it took 
narrow in the neck, and she had to set a new 
collar on, top of the old one ; and then I 
grew that big, while it wouldn't meet round 
me, and the buttons had to be shifted, and a 
patch to give me room in the front ; and at 
last I says, ' Mother,' says I, ' this won't do 
any longer. You'll have to mend it with a 
new 'nn, for all the lads on the beach are 
shouting at me/ And so they were, Miss 
Dora, for I was all over bits and patches, 
and not to say decently covered, for as many 
of 'em as there were. And she off to Shag- 
mouth for the stuff, and made me a bran 
Rpan new one, and a fare good 'an too ; and 
I felt pretty near a man, I can tell you, first 
time I turned out iu it." 

u Ah, Joe, I begin to see now." 

"Yes, miss, I thought yon would. And 
there was no harm in my axing for the coat 
— and I wasn't a bit worse lad to my moth- 
er after I had got it, neither. And I think 
that's something the way with us now, Miss 
Dora. We've been wearing the coat while 
it's got over-small for us, and there's been a 
bit put here, and another bit there, and the 
buttons shifted, and the seams let out ; but 
it don't fit comfortable, and we don't look 
comfortable in it ; and I'm thinking the best 
thing mother could do would be to make us 
a new one, and leave us plenty of room to 
grow. I'm' not particular about the cut, so 
long as she makes it herself, and leaves the 
lad plenty of room to grow. But you may 
depend upon it, Miss Dora, if yon don't make 
him one, he'll never wait much longer. The 
old one will have to go. By what I can 
make out, he hasn't walked easy in it this 
many a year past ; and if mother don't set 
to and see to it, he'll rig himself out in such 
a suit as she won't know him for her own 
bairn again/' 
I coald not help laughing at the home- 



spun originality of Joe's illustrations, while 
yet I saw the deep foundation of common 
sense underlying them. However, the good 
man had had his say. He did not want to 
be argued with, but only to get rid of the 
weight which had been accumulating on his 
mind ever since the hearing of Mr. Wrigh- 
ton's sermon. I did tell him, though, that I 
wished he could have the use of the Shag- 
mouth church pulpit for a Sunday or two, to 
teach the people there, in as homely fashion 
as he had taught me, the truth that had vis* 
ited him during his musings. 

"Ay, Miss Dora, I could tell un a deal," 
said the old man, simply. " I'm that full 
sometimes when I'm set studying about these 
here things, while I seem as if I couldn't 
keep it iu no longer, and I waut every body 
else to see it same as I see it myself. But I 
ax your pardon for keeping you all this time, 
and you the lady you are, as can sit at your 
own fireside and hear it a deal better. I 
looked hard at your father, Miss Dora, while 
that sermon was agate, and, by what I could 
see, it didn't go down easy with him. No, 
nor wouldn't with Mr. Eiphinston neither, 
if he'd heard it." 

But at that very moment our new curate 
himself came up to the cottage door, and I 
left them to settle matters between them. 



CHAPTER XLVII. 

And so the winter months passed on, and 
nothing jarred npon our peace. Neither 
wars nor rumors of wars came to us from 
without. Mr. Collinson seemed to have set- 
tled down into a state of quietude as regard- 
ed pulpit ministrations, at least there were no 
more private interviews, no more hints about 
conscientious scruples, no more cliff conver- 
sations, sending John Eiphinston home with 
a weight on his mind and a cloud upon his 
brow. We attributed this to. the improved 
state of Mr. Collinson's health, his former 
remarks having been made just when he 
was on the point of a severe bilious attack ; 
and under such circumstances men's theo- 
logical views naturally become more gloomy. 

The only nnkiudly remarks which were 
ever, to our knowledge, made about Mr. Ei- 
phinston now came from people who con- 
sidered themselves slighted by his want of 
sociability. It was so exceedingly difficult 
to get him out into cpmpany. He would 
rather walk a dozen miles than eat a dinner 
out of* his own house, Hollyoote excepted; 
and that sort of disposition, iu a man whose 
parishioners expect him to be continually 
putting his feet under their mahogany, is 
> the ioifcrvmYKfc ol «r&, k&lw. ^^\xv%"\s>s&. 
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Dorcas societies, and private teas, which 
had their being now at Cove Rossington, 
the thing was almost impossible. He would 
do any thing, see any number of sick peo- 
ple, dive into any depths of mining misery 
or coal-pit wretchedness, rather than spend 
a couple of hours in a drawing-room, among 
a lot of agreeable young ladies, or assist in 
handing tea and muffins, and conduct a se- 
rious conversation afterward. An unsuita- 
ble man for a clergyman, some of the parish 
said, shaking their heads. But then, as these 
lapses from duty could scarcely be consid- 
ered iniquitous, we did not trouble ourselves 
about the consequences. 

Miss Fidger's marriage took place on the 
2d of December. A week after that time 
Mrs. Ullathorne was established at the lit- 
tle cottage, and Mr. Elphinston had been 
asked to go in and spend a quiet evening 
with them, whenever he felt disposed. Siuce 
the announcement of her brother's engage- 
ment, Mrs. Ullathorne had cultivated my ac- 
quaintance a good deal, even to the extent 
of saying that she hoped, when she came to 
settle near us, we should be like one family. 
I don't know whether Mr. Elphinston's hab- 
its of persistent, painstaking application to 
study, except on Saturday and Monday even- 
ings, had any thing to do with the frustra- 
tion of this hope ; but certain it is that after 
two or three spontaneous visits from Birdie 
and her mamma, during which he had not 
so much as come in to shake hands, even 
having tea sent to him in his own room, the 
intimacy gradually relaxed. 

I think we were too happy and comfort- 
able just then to trouble ourselves much 
about it, or to desire any society except our 
own. I wonder if, throughout all that early 
winter time, any one could have looked in 
upon a cozier group than we formed on the 
Monday evenings, when John Elphinston 
was reading aloud to us, while Tyne and I 
worked, and my father rested with shut eyes 
in his easy-chair. Then the long talks that 
we had afterward, and the good-tempered 
fights over our different opinions; the de- 
light of conquering or being conquered, of 
finding our own thoughts reflected in each 
other, or of giving or receiving new light on 
any subject— oh, it was all very pleasant ! 
I think of it now with a quiet, contented 
thankfulness. 

Then came Christmas, when our church 
must needs be decorated ; and as this was 
Mr. Elphinston's first year among ns, we put 
forth a little extra effort on the occasion. 
Tyne was to undertake an inscription of ivy 
letters on a crimson ground, surrounded by 
a holly border, for the east window, and I 
advised her to be content with making it 
at home, fearing that perhaps if we all met 
in the chnrch, where. Argus-eyed Mrs. Ulla- 
thorne would certainly be present, some lit- 



the sweet secret, which hitherto had been 
so carefully kept. 

But Tyne rejoiced in decorations, not only 
the making of them, but the putting of tbem 
up. And she rejoiced, too, in the idea of her 
own perfect self-control, which could keep 
John Elphinston just as far away as ever 
she liked. With a pretty, independent toss 
of her head, she put aside my old-maidish sug- 
gestion as to the wisdom of staying at home. 

" No, Auntie Dora," she said. " You Trill 
see that I can be as stiff as a poker, and as 
cold as one of the stone pillars in the church, 
and nobody shall know a bit that John and 
I belong to one another." 

That " John and I," how prettily it sound- 
ed ! But then I told her that, if she com- 
ported herself in that extraordinary way, 
every one would be sure to think that some- 
thing had happened. 

" Then I will behave to him just the same 
as I used to do before, and we will make be- 
lieve that we do not care any thing about 
each other. Anyway, Auntie Dora, I mean 
to go to the church and help with the dec- 
orations, just as I have always done ; so, yon 
dear good old thing, you need not say an- 
other word about it." 

So, like a " dear good old thing," I held 
my peace, not feeling by any means con- 
vinced ; and we set off to the church, pro- 
vided with gloves, scissors, tin tacks, ham- 
mers, string, and all the other accessories of 
decoration, including the curate himself. 

We were there before any one else. There 
was a bright little fire in the vestry, with — 
shall I confess it? — a kettle of hot water 
thereupon, and We had taken claret and sug- 
ar and spice, with a supply of glasses and 
spoons, for decorating at Christmas is cold 
work, be it ever so much a labor of love. 
By-and-by Miss Collinson made her appear- 
ance. Then an unmarried sister who lived 
with Mrs. Guttridge, and evidently looked 
upon this as an occasion for displaying her 
best things; finally Mrs. Ullathorne and 
Birdie and Ted, who found us in the midst 
of arranging Tyne's inscription under the 
east window. 

" Now this is what I call too bad," she 
said, with one of her sweetest smiles, " to 
steal a march upon us in this way, and get 
the prettiest part finished without letting 
ns help. Birdie was so anxious to do some- 
thing to that east window, were you not, 
darling T" 

" Yes, ma. But of course Miss Wear will 
do it a great deal better." 

" Of course, my dear, we all know that. 
I would not for the world have you inter- 
fere with any thing that Miss Wear has ar- 
ranged. Only you see," and she glanced 
across at me with one of those confidential 
looks that always exasperated me, "it is 
such. an. advantage \© \» a\» \^\>A.-q£vaxters. 
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"And bo it was/ 7 said Tyne, who was hold- 
ing one end of a rope of holly, while Mr. 
Elphinston nailed the rest round the crim- 
son cloth; "only when every thing was 
ready it seemed a pity to wait. Here, Bird- 
ie, if you like to hold this rope, yon are 
quite welcome. I have been standing over 
it until I don't know whether I am carved 
in stone or not." 

" Oh, that is so sweet of you !" said Birdie. 
" I was sure you would not be so cruel as 
to shut me quite out, when I wanted so 
very much to put just one little touch in 
under that window. Please, Mr. Elphinston, 
do tell me if I am holding it right. Don't 
be afraid of scolding me. I want to know 
exactly what to do to help you." 

"You will help me more, then, if you 
don't hold it at all," said Mr. Elphinston, 
simply enough. "It is so near the end, 
that I can do it better by myself. Would 
you like to do the letters in some of the 
windows T" 

" Oh yes, please, any thing, only you must 
show me how to do it, for I am such a dread- 
ful little stupid at any thing of this sort. I 
never can do it unless some one is standing 
over me all the time." 

And Birdie managed it so cleverly that 
Mr. Elphinston did stand over her all the 
time, while Ted engaged Tyne in wreathing 
one of the pillars. Poor Tyne ! she did not 
seem inclined to linger about her work, and 
soon made an excuse for getting me down 
to the other end of the church, where, hav- 
ing finished the windows, Birdie had brought 
Mr. Elphinston to help her with the font. 

"I tell my little girl she was just made 
for this sort of thing," said Mrs. Ullathorne, 
who was looking complacently on. " She is 
in her element when she is doing any thing 
in a church — are you not, Birdie dear V ' 

"Yes, ma; and then, you know, Mr. El- 
phinston is so kind. He never gets out of 
temper with me if I do any thing wrong. I 
am not the least bit afraid of him now." 

And Birdie looked archly up into the cu- 
rate's face, to let him see how very fearless 
she was. And then she managed to hit one 
of her fingers instead of a nail, aud Mr. El- 
phinston must examine the bruise, and give 
his opinion as to whether it would turn 
black or not ; and, of course, after that he 
must put every nail in for her, and hold it 
while she hammered it, Mrs. Ullathorne 
mounting guard, and recalling him to the 
scene of action, if ever he drifted in the di- 
rection of the chancel windows, where Tyne 
and I were laying our holly wreaths — I mine 
in St. Monica's window, as I had laid it there 
Christmas after Christmas for so many years. 

At last we went, just by ourselves, into 

the little vestry, for we were tired, having 

been at work so much longer than the oth- 

ers. As I expected, John Elphinston missed 

as, and tearing Miaa Birdie to her own de- 



vices, joined us as we were toasting our fin- 
gers over the snug little bit of fire. 

I do not know how long we had been 
there, for the time passes quickly when one 
is warm and comfortable, and, above all, in 
congenial company ; and I am not sure, ei- 
ther, what we were talking about, when, 
without any preparatory rustle of drapery 
or sound of footsteps, Mrs. Ullathorne ap- 
peared in the vestry. I do know, however, 
that the door was half open, so that, before 
she came in, she must have seen us all there 
standing over the fire, Mr. Elphinston in the 
middle, with his hand on Tyne's shoulder. 

" Now really this is too bad," she said, in 
a pleasant tone of raillery. " Here you are, 
enjoying yourselves over a comfortable fire, 
while we poor exiles are pricking our fingers 
in the cold. Why did you not send for us to 
join you f But perhaps — " 

And she glanced sharply at Tyne, who 
had come round to the other side of me, and 
whose cheeks were glowing with quite an- 
other light than that of the red fire. 

" Perhaps I am disturbing you ; it looks 
like a cozy little arrangement that strangers 
ought not to break in upon. I must apolo- 
gize." 

"Pray come in," said Mr. Elphinston, 
coolly. I think men always get the least 
share of annoyance in such situations as 
these. " It must be time all the ladies as- 
sembled for hot claret. Miss Leslie, you shall 
be the hostess ; or shall we offer that honor 
to Mrs. Ullathorne T" 

"Not on any account," said Mrs, Ulla- 
thorne, with dignity. 

I felt dreadfully vexed, more so, perhaps, 
than either Tyne or Mr. Elphinston, for I 
knew better than they did the hopes which 
our pleasant little tableau must have dis- 
persed in the mind of Mr. Surbiton's sister. 
However, the spiced claret did what our 
self-possession could not do. The other 
ladies were called in; there was a general 
praising and admiration of every body's 
work. Every body thanked every body 
else. Mr. Elphinston gave Birdie credit for 
having made the font look prettier than he 
had ever seen a font before, and he inquired 
solicitously about the bruised finger. Bird- 
ie gushed, as usual ; but Mrs. Ullathorne's 
smile contained in its sweetness the essence 
of ten thousand pen-knives. 

Finally the sexton came to sweep up the 
holly leaves, and we all dispersed, wonder- 
ing what the Christmas congregation would 
think of our efforts. 
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Ullathorne's mind, quite overpowered any 
triumph which I should otherwise have felt 
at the unusual success of oar Christmas deco- 
rations. Though why two people should not 
be allowed to choose each other, for better or 
worse, if they felt so disposed, or why, when 
they had done so, I, an indifferent person, 
should be conscious of discomfort when the 
choice was suspected, I really can not tell. 
Enough that I did feel very uncomfortable, 
and my uncomfortableness was not dimin- 
ished when, a day or two after Christmas, 
Mrs. Ullathorne came to call upon me. 

She was blaud, amiable, courteous as usu- 
al, but beneath it all I could detect a sort of 
wounded dignity, as if some one had done 
her a great wrong which she was endeavor- 
iug to bear with Christian fortitude. I had 
6een a little of the same thing before, when 
she came to call upon me after the picnic ; 
but this time it was more strongly marked, 
and I was very soon given to feel that a por- 
tion of Mrs. Ullathorne's gentle displeasure 
would descend upon myself, probably in con- 
sequence of my having been one of the ves- 
try trio upon that unfortunate occasion. 

We talked about various things — the 
weather, the health of the parish, the pretty 
evening dresses that had been displayed in 
the shop windows ; and then came at last to 
the Christmas decorations. 

" Very pretty indeed, were they not, dear 
Miss Leslie f And, on the whole, I think I 
may say in very good taste, though perhaps 
if Mr. Elphinston had committed the super- 
intendence of them to some one who was a 
little more experienced, in such matters, a 
better effect might have been produced. 
Still, as I said to Birdie, it was qnite as good 
as could have been expected under the cir- 
cumstances. That scroll under the east 
window was really charming. But, then, 
you know, when a thing has been prepared 
under such exceptional circumstances, it 
can't help looking pretty. I have no doubt 
Mr. Elphinston and Miss Wear have had 
many a pleasant hour over that scroll." 

I could only reply that I was not aware 
of any snch pleasant hours ; and that it was 
not my business to inquire into the disposi- 
tion of Mr. Elphinston's leisure time. 

P Of course not, Miss Leslie. Pray do not 
think for one moment that I wish to intrude 
into matters which do not concern me. I 
merely say that people can not help drawing 
inferences, especially when a preference is 
so openly manifested. And the font looked 
lovely, did it notf That little suspended 
cross of ferns and Chinese primroses was 
simply exquisite. Birdie's own idea — but, 
then, the dear child has such taste !" 

"Yes," I replied, eagerly catching at a 

change, ever so slight, in the conversation. 

"I told Miss Ull&thome I had never seen 

the font so pretty before. She. must have 

Aad very great experience in decorations. 



I should think the clergyman of the place 
where you lived before you came here would 
be dreadfully sorry to lose her." 

" Oh yes, of course ; and the Sunday-school 
children gave her the sweetest Bible when 
she came away. Pretty of them, was it not T 
I say she is quite thrown away here, for want 
of any one to understand her. I am sure, if 
Mr. Elphinston had consulted her, and given 
the entire affair into her hands from the he- 
ginning, she would have made the church a 
perfect gem. But in that case other people 
might not have been so well pleased." 

" Perhaps not," I replied, vaguely. " It is 
best to allow people to do just as they like. 
Mr. Elphinston is not a man who chooses to 
be interfered with." 

" Not even as regards his sermons," said 
Mrs. Ullathorne, with a touch of asperity, 
" though I imagine he will hear something 
before long about his Christmas -morning 
oration. Mr. Collinson asked my opinion 
about it, and of course I was obliged to tell 
him what I thought. A most daring effort, 
was it not f Indeed, one might almost call 
it profane — might one not T" 

" To tell Mr. Collinson what you thought! 
Oh dear, no ; I do not see any thing at all 
profane in it. I am sure you must often 
have expressed yourself to him before with 
equal openness. He is a man who likes sin- 
cerity ; and I am sure you would say noth- 
ing that was not quite complimentary to Mr. 
Elphinston, for I know you admire his bold 
and original way of thinking, and you have 
told me so many times that he is a man quite 
after your own heart." 

Mrs. Ullathorne looked disconcerted. I 
do not know whether she thought I was mak- 
ing fun of her, or willfully misunderstanding 
her. She replied, with a sort of tender re- 
gretfulness, 

"Ah! my dear Miss Leslie, I am afraid yon 
are being carried away by your love of elo- 
quence and persuasiveness; bnt pulpit teach- 
ing is nothing unless it is perfectly safe, and 
I much fear that what we have been listen- 
ing to lately is only as sounding brass and a 
tinkling cymbal. Mr. Collinson is beginning 
to feel very uncomfortable." 

" I am glad to hear it," I said. " There is 
no better test of the truth of a man's preach- 
ing than its power of making people uncom- 
fortable. Would you have us all fold our 
hands and go to sleep under our religions 
teacher f But you must have changed your 
opinions very suddenly. It was only the 
day before Christmas-day that Miss Ulla- 
thorne told me how much you both enjoyed 
Mr. Elphinston's preaching." 

" Ah, yes" — and Mrs. Ullathorne smiled 
rather bitterly — " poor dear little Birdie is 
always ready to be fascinated by any thing 
new; she is so affectionate and impulsive. 
However, I \Mtf£fc fc\ifc \*NX\.\to Taot«k c&cfeiv&ist 
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-which ought to last for her lifetime. She 
-will never trust appearances again ; she 
must henceforth seek truth and sincerity/' 

"And I am sure she will find them both in 
Mr. Elphinston's sermons," I said. "At any 
rate, she will fiud sincerity ; I am not al- 
ways sure what truth is, and so I don't know 
-when I do find it." 

"Miss Leslie," and Mrs. Ullathoroe turned 
upon me with gracious severity, " I do not 
refer to Mr. Elphinston's preaching. There 
are other directions besides those of mis- 
taken theology, in which overtrustful girls 
may be led away by their feelings ; though 
not, I think I may say in this instance, with- 
out temptation. However, we will waive 
the subject." 

I made no objection to its being waived. 
I had never seen Mrs. Ullathoroe so dignified 
before, and she made me feel more and more 
that I was responsible for the indefinite 
theological something which had affected 
lier own and Birdie's peace of mind. I ask- 
ed after Mr. and Mrs. Snrbiton. 

"Quite well, I thank yon, and most charm- 
ingly settled in their new house. A very 
nice thing for her, was it notf And at her 
time of life, too, when she must quite have 
given up all hope of any thing of the sort. 
Poor dear lady ! She must feel so glad, I 
think, to be placed in such a good position, 
and with such a home as my brother has 
been able to make for her." 

I ventured to suggest that Mrs. Surbiton 
was very well pleased, even in her maiden 
estate, and that no mere bread -and -cheese 
and position considerations had induced her 
to take to herself a partner for life. Mrs. 
Ullathoroe seemed to think that a woman 
was nothing at all until she was married ; 
and of course her congratulations upon Miss 
Fidger's entrance into the matrimonial con- 
dition involved a sort of pity toward my- 
self, which I was by no means disposed to 
accept. I said I thought that a woman who 
had supported herself for two-thirds of a 
lifetime by her own honorable exertions, aud 
gathered into her little home respect, com- 
fort, honor, and troops of friends, had shown 
herself quite independent of any thing that 
marriage could do for her, looked at in its 
merely outside aspect as a means of liveli- 
hood. I suppose I must have said it rather 
tartly, for Mrs. Ullathorne hastened to apol- 
ogize, with a blandness which was more pro- 
voking than the injury. 

" Oh ! Miss Leslie, I don't mean to be per- 
sonal, I don't, indeed. I assure you I feel 
the very highest respect for those who have 
never had the opportunity of marrying ; and 
while of course I regret the loss it is to them, 
I always admire the noble fortitude which 
ouables them to surmount it, and even — " 

" Have you any idea of the quantity of 
holly which was need for the church decoTa- 
ions 1" I asked, making a bold out-stroke 



toward any thing which might stop the 
current of Mrs. Ullathorne's saccharine vul- 
garity. 

" Not in the least. Mr. Surbiton told me 
that most of it came from the Rossington 
woods. I suppose Mr. Elphinston would ap- 
ply for it as usual. Oh ! and, by -the -bye, 
Miss Leslie, speaking of him reminds me 
that I suppose I must condole with you on 
the loss which you will probably sustain be- 
fore long in the departure of such a valuable 
member of your little family." 

" Indeed !" I replied. " I was not aware 
that Mr. Elphinston iutended to leave us. 
He has always expressed himself as beiug 
quite comfortable." 

" Oh dear, yes ! very comfortable, indeed. 
But you know, dear Miss Leslie, there are oc- 
casions which require a change of some kind, 
and I presume that, when he is settled, the 
lady will prefer having a home of her own. 
Bather premature, though, is it not 1 Unless 
there is a considerable fortune on the other 
side." 

I was obliged to inform Mrs. Ullathorne 
that I did not see the drift of her remarks. 

" You mean that you do not wish to see it," 
said Mrs. Ullathorne, with one of her most 
bewitching smiles ; " for of course you can not 
plead ignorance of what even an outsider has 
observed so very plainly. For my own part, 
my eyes were quite opened when I saw Mr. 
Elphinston and Miss Wear together in the 
vestry. I saw at once there was an under- 
standing between them, and I intend to offer 
my congratulations to both at the earliest 
opportunity. I am sure I wish them every 
happiness." 

What a pity it is that people can not say 
what they think, but only what other peo- • 
pie like! I did so want to tell Mrs. Ulla- 
thorne that she was nothing but a vulgar, 
worldly woman, spite of her seal-skin jacket, 
and graceful ways, and soft, winning smile — 
ten times more worldly, and fifty times more 
vulgar, than fat Mrs. Guttridge, who told 
you at every available opportunity how 
much money she had, and what every thing 
in her house cost. But good manners be- 
hooved that I should tell her nothing of the 
sort ; and with this weight of longing at my 
heart I was obliged to content myself by say- 
ing that Miss Wear's and Mr. Elphinston's 
concerns were none of mine, and that if they 
pleased to prefer each other to any body 
else, I was not responsible for the preference. 

" Oh, then, it t* an engagement !" said Mrs. 
Ullathorne, triumphantly. "I thought as 
much, but I could not be quite sure, and so I 
put it in that way to catch you. And very 
neatly I have done it too ! Now come, con- 
fess. Am I not one of the very cleverest de- 
tectives you ever saw f You see it is no use 
trying to "VLftWfc «&ctsX& tasc&. iofc% "V wfc. ^xs> 
to ftuA t\\*m ow\>. Qft^V&s^ ^^gc^^ » 
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And Mrs. Ullatliorne laughed the prettiest 
little laugh that ever was heard. Indeed 
she had caught me. I could not but allow 
that, vexed as I was to find that my sim- 
plicity had betrayed the affairs of my friends. 
I think I should have been more politic if I 
had dissembled my feelings a little when 
Mrs. Ullatliorne said this — if I had smiled 
away the affair as one of no consequence, 
and professed absolute ignorance of the in- 
tentions of Mr. Elphinston and Tyne. But 
I was just a little too indignant to preserve 
my composure ; and I think I hinted to Mrs. 
Ullathorne rather plainly that she was med- 
dling in matters with which she had no con- 
cern, for she drew herself up and again apol- 
ogized, saying that she should never have 
mentioned the matter at all, if Mr. Elphin- 
ston had not displayed his preference for 
Miss Wear in a manner which admitted of 
no doubt. 

This little innuendo convinced me that 
she had come by stealth to the vestry door, 
and drawn her own conclusions, while we 
were yet unconscious of her presence. I did 
not tax her with that little bit of dishonesty, 
however, not being sure of my own powers 
of self-control; and we chatted on with a 
great deal of pleasantness for ten minutes 
longer; after which she shook hands with 
me, and begged me to forgive her if she had 
said any thing to annoy roe. 

" Because, you know, I am so like my dear 
little Birdie — I can not help saying what 
comes into ray mind ; and it did look so very 
like an engagement, when I saw him with 
his hand on her shoulder in that intimate 
way. But don't be angry, dear Miss Leslie. 
I can keep a secret as well as any one, and I 
will promise not to say another word about 
it, if they would feel in the least degree of- 
fended. I can't bear offending people. I am 
us wretched as possible if every body is not 
friends with me." 

Aud Mrs. Ullathorne went away, with a 
smile which left me more afraid of her 
sweetness than of her displeasure. 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

I suppose she really thought the kindest 
thing she could do would be to tell every 
body what she had seen and heard ; for with- 
in a few days of her call upon me, John El- 
l>hinston's engagement was public property 
in Cove Eossington. 

People had various opinions to express 
about it, but most of them were tinged with 
a little bitterness, due, I think, to the fact 
that the tidings were so entirely unexpect- 
ed. It is astonishing how kindly men and 
women will take to any thing which they 
have seen or guessed at long beforehand. 
Their own wisdom bos been flattered by 



events turning out just as they anticipated, 
and they can in such cases offer their con- 
gratulations with an unselfishness which is 
almost magnanimous. But where their opin- 
ion has never been asked, and their discern- 
ment has been entirely at fault, it would be 
demanding too much of human nature to look 
for entire approval. 

Most people thought that Mr. Elphinston 
had been rather in a hurry. It would have 
been better, they said, if he had waited un- 
til he knew his own position before making 
choice of a lady to share it. Because there 
could be no doubt that he was a young man 
of more than average abilities. Probably, 
in the course of a few years, his name would 
become known, and patronage would be able 
to do somethiug for him. With promotion 
at hand, or sure to be obtained, he might 
possibly have looked higher, both as to for- 
tune and birth, than the young lady trho 
was at present the possessor of his affections. 
It was such a pity for young men to get 
themselves entangled before their position 
was established. It crippled them for life. 
They were never able to recover the world- 
ly advantage lost by a hasty and premature 
match of so-called affection. 

Others looked at the matter from a high- 
er ground. They also thought that Mr. 
Elphinston might have waited, but not for 
patronage, not for position. They saw in 
him great originality and power, but as yet 
directed in no definite path. Intellectually 
he did not know what he might become, in 
what direction ho might develop ; aud there- 
fore they thought he would have been wiser 
had he tarried until he had attained his 
mental manhood, in order that he might 
then have selected a companion of his own 
tastes. In his present rapidly growing state 
how could he tell how far he might reach 
in a few years ; and were it not better he 
should hold his longings in abeyance nntil, 
his intellectual stature being reached, that 
also should find its mate, or, at any rate, 
have decided what sort of a mate would be 
suitable to its requirements f 

I listened, but did not trouble myself very 
much about any of the opinions. I knew 
there was that in Eglantine Wear which 
would hold her firmly and gracefully enough 
in any position to which her husband might 
be able to raise her. And I knew also that 
she possessed a power of intellect which 
would make her a fitting companion for 
John Elphinston, in whatever direction his 
mental life might lead. I had no fears. 
There was in both of them depth of charac- 
ter enough to lay the foundation of love 
deep and strong, and material enough to 
build upon the foundation' so laid a most fair 
and noble house of life. 

I think, since his engagement upon the 
staff of that new review, Mr. Elphinstou's 
thoughts had been directed to literature, as 
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a better means of self-expression than even 
preaching. I use the word self-expression 
advisedly, though I know that many good 
people will take exception to it, and say that 
sot the expression of himself, but the ex- 
pression of God's truth is, or should be, the 
main object of a clergyman's life. I think, 
however, that the perfect expression of one's 
self is the end of human existence, and the 
success of the existence is measured by the 
proportion in which that self can find ex- 
pression. A teacher of religion can only 
teach it in so far as by his own truthful, 
honest, and humble effort he has sought for 
it and learned it ; and if that religion has 
become, as a man's religion always should 
be, thoroughly incorporated with his own 
life, the expression of it will really be the 
, expression of himself. And perhaps John 
Elphinston was right in thinkiug that, apart 
from the professional duties of his position, 
to which a higher will than his own had 
called him, a wider field was open for him 
through the press than through the pulpit ; 
wide as, for a man like him, even that field 
must always be. At any rate, he began to 
give much time now to literary work, and 
the givers of Christmas parties and tea 
fights waxed proportionately loudor in their 
complaints. 

We saw very little more of Mrs. Ulla- 
tliorne after the news of Tyne's engagement. 
Birdie dropped her desire for being seriously 
influenced by me, and never asked, as before, 
to be allowed to join our little afternoon 
readings. Shortly after Christmas they 
gave up their house, and left the place, in- 
tending, they said, to travel on the Conti- 
nent for a few months, but they got no 
farther than Mentone, where Mr. Dewtrie, 
oar rector, was established for the winter, 
and by-and-by we heard from Mrs. Surbiton 
what a very pleasant friendship they had 
formed with that excellent man, and how 
delighted he was to have tidings of his be- 
loved parish. 

I was glad when they went away, for I 
thought that now nothing would be left to 
mar the peace of our quiet life. But I found 
Mrs. Ullathorue had a way of leaving her- 
self behind her, which was any thing but 
comfortable. 

I have said before that Mr. Collinson 
seemed to have settled down into a state of 
qniescence, so far as Mr. Elphinston's minis- 
trations were concerned; but almost im- 
mediately after the news of his engagement, 
our unfortunate curate was bidden to a 
second interview with the church-warden, 
and close upon the interview came a long 
letter, written in a spirit of the utmost 
Christian kindness, though every word of it 
was of a sort to wound John Elphinston to 
the quick. It related partly to our Christ- 
mas-morning sermon, partly to a paper in 
the new review, and partly to a lecture 



which Mr. Elphinston had lately given to a 
working-men's institute at Limeport. All 
these deliverances, Mr. Collinson thought, 
were of such a nature as to cause serious 
people the utmost anxiety. They tore up 
the old landmarks, they unsettled the faith 
of professing Christians, they brought doubts 
and questionings into the minds of those 
who had hitherto rested quietly in the re- 
ligious opinions handed down to them from 
their fathers ; and Mr. Collinson called upon 
his dear young friend, as he valued his po- 
sition, his usefulness, and the solemn trust 
which had been committed to him, to con- 
sider his ways, and abstain from meddling 
with those things which he, as a man set 
apart to the ministry, ought to leavo to the 
care of the worldly. 

" If I had spent ten hours at a picnic, in- 
stead of two in talking to those poor work- 
ing-men, I suppose it would have been all 
right," said John Elphinston, as he read the 
letter over to my father and mo. There 
were few things in his life, whether pleas- 
ant or painful, that he kept from us now. 
"I may waste as much time as I like in 
dinner-parties and muffin-worries, and no 
one thinks I am tampering with the solemn 
trust committed to me. But if I go a step 
out of my way to tell people something that 
will shake them out of their stupid indiffer- 
ence, if I tell them that their characters are 
in their own hands, that they may make or 
mar themselves by what they do or leave 
undone, and that no amount of believing 
will do them any good, so long as their lives 
give the lie to their beliefs, the guardians 
of the public safety are down upon me at 
once, and I am told that I am on dangerous 
ground, meddling with things that do not 
pertain to godliness, forsooth !" 

" I should like to know," said my father, 
" if that which teaches people to respect 
what is godlike in them, and to aspire to 
that which is godlike out of them, is not 
pertaining to godliness in the truest sense 
of the word. But perhaps Mr. Collinson is 
only suffering from a Christmas bilious at- 
tack. It is possible to remove the ancient 
landmarks of prudence in one's diet, while 
those of one's theology remain intact. A 
blue-pill will restore his confidence in you, 
and until it does, do your duty, and never 
mind the rest." 

John Elphinston smiled, but I could see 
that the letter troubled him still. He was 
not his real bright self again for days after- 
ward. Nay, indeed, it was many and many 
a day before the sunshine came back; for 
that letter was only the beginning of other 
vexations. It often surprised me that a 
man who was bold and fearless, almost, I 
might say, defiant, in telling other people 
from the pulpit, or by his written words, 
what he had found to be the truth, should 
be so easily Trotmfe&t'Xs^ ^a& «tas3&s& <&*0ask 
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some people when he met them away from 
his own special ground. To have heard 
John Elphinston preach, yon might have 
thought that nothing could move him — 
such a strange sort of power seemed to go 
out from him. Every sentence he uttered 
had the mint mark of decision and energy 
upon it. You felt that what he said was 
true for him, and that he said it because, 
being true for him, it was the only thing 
that he could say. And I should have 
thought this conviction of the absolute im- 
portance of the things he taught would 
have covered him as with plate -armor 
against the thrusts of those who did not 
believe with him. 

But it did nothing of the sort. He was 
sensitive as a barometer to every change in 
the mental atmosphere. An expression of 
doubt or discontent vexed him for days. 
He hated to strive with people. He could 
hold up an error and lash it fearlessly, but 
he shrunk like a child from personal contact 
with those who held the error. He could 
fight to the death with falsehood in so-call- 
ed Christian life and character, grind it to 
pieces, stamp upon it, scatter it. But in 
the actual conflict of daily experience with 
the people who held to these falsehoods, 
and practiced them, and defended them, he 
was often worsted, simply from his lack of 
conceit and self-appreciation. I have even 
known him to let himself be imposed npon 
in some transaetion with unscrupulous peo- 
ple, rather than go through the pain of con- 
fronting them with their meanness, though 
to serve them he would have conquered his 
shyness, and done violence to his pride. 

I think this want of power with men 
arose from that want of physical influence 
— I don't know by what other name to call 
it — which some people possess in such a 
wonderful degree ; an influen.ce entirely 
ftpart from mental or spiritual qualities, 
but which gives these qualities tenfold val- 
ue in their power of touching other lives. 
A man must have a strongly- developed 
physical nature to draw men and women 
irresistibly to him. This nature, joined to 
Erreat character and great intellect, makes a 
spreat man. Joined to even moderate char- 
acter and intellect, it makes a man of mark. 
Lacking it, John Elphinston lacked warmth, 
radiation, atmosphere. He could only touch 
those whose natures were like his own. 
fhose who had no sympathy with him on 
intellectual or spiritual grounds were not 
Irawn to him by that overmastering force 
}f personal attraction which often makes 
ap for higher gifts. He had special affini- 
ties and repulsions ; he was not a general 
solvent, in which all sorts of characters and 
lispositions could be comfortably melted 
lown. If this made him more interesting 
r a friend, I daro say it sometimes inter- 
erf with his power as a teacher of men. 



I liked to think how Tyne would supply 
this lack in him. There was a great deal 
of the human element about her. She had 
great power of putting herself in sympathy 
with other people, and making them feel at 
home with her. She had a kind of self-as- 
surance which, save in that one case where 
her whole nature had been disturbed by the 
entrance of its master-principle, love, made 
her capable of drawing others to her, and 
living her life easily and naturally before 
them. That influence, entering for good, 
not evil, had completely adjusted the bal- 
ance of her character. She no longer cared 
so much what others thought of her. She 
was slowly growing from within, and taking 
on sweet influences from without, and pre- 
paring, in a certain quiet consciousness of 
power, to be a helpmeet for a map whose 
nature she thus complemented; for where 
John Elphinston shrunk back, Eglantine 
could come forward with femiuine tact and 
mastery ; and where he, too large -brained 
to contend with circumstances, turned aside 
baffled and perplexed, she, with a woman's 
skill, lightly conquered them, and did by in- 
tuition what he failed to do by reason. 



CHAPTER L. 
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It was the morning before Christmas-day 
that Mrs. Uliathorne, coming by stealth into 
the vestry, interrupted the pleasant little teto- 
drttite which Mr. Elphinston, Tyne, and I were 
having there, and by the beginning of Febru- 
ary she and Birdie had left Cove Rossington. 
But during that interval she had contrived 
to introduce into our parish society a leaven 
of dissatisfaction which might safely be trust- 
ed to produce its own results after her de- 
parture. She was not a woman to be dis- 
comfited without making the innocent cause 
of that discomfiture feel her resentment. I 
traced her influence first in the letter which 
John Elphiuston received from Mr. Collin- 
son, after his Ch ristmas sermon. There were 
phrases in it identical with those which Mrs. 
Uliathorne had herself used when speaking 
to me about the sermon — phrases which 
would never have occurred to our excellent 
church-warden, who, whatever other talents 
he might possess, certainly did not possess 
that of elegant composition. 

Similar doubts and fears to those of Mr. 
Collinson now began to be expressed by 
other members of the congregation. They 
found that they were breathing an atmos- 
phere almost too refined for them ; they long- 
ed for the good old times, when nothing was 
said to disturb their peace of mind — when 
they were never sent home to their Sunday 
dinners with an uneasy feeling that perhaps, 
after a\\, tYAng,% m\^afc tmA> \» c^cnta x\^J\t 
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be told what to believe than what to do ; 
one conld listen to a sermon on the neces- 
sity and justice of everlasting punishment 
-with so much more satisfaction than could 
l)e gathered from one which ouly dealt with 
personal duty. It was possible to take a de- 
lightful afternoon nap upon doctrines which 
only wanted believing ; but the inculcation 
of the religions life, with its daily practice 
of mercy, truth, aud self-denial, was by no 
means such a comfortable preparation for 
slumber; and no wonder that people who 
really went to church to be soothed and 
blessed objected to the change. 

Then, as to that daily practice of truth 
and self-denial — had Mr. Elphinstou, after 
all, any right to set it forth with such stern 
authority f Was his own life that of a man 
who could take upon himself the duty of 
censor? People were to deal by others as 
they would be dealt by themselves. Well 
and good. But how about pretty, innocent 
little Miss Ullathorne, who had been taken 
away. from Cove Eossington to a warmer 
climate ? for her health, as it was said ; but 
every one knew that disappointment was 
at the bottom of it, and disappointment for 
which Mr. Elphinston was responsible ; for 
there was no mistake about his attentions 
in that quarter, until Miss Wear came, upon 
the scene, and spoiled every thing. Perhaps 
he would be wiser if he looked a little more 
closely into his own life, and mended what 
was faulty there, before he took so much 
trouble to hold up the defects of other peo- 
ple. 

These and other such little fragments of 
gossip began to float about among us, and 
were eagerly caught at and passed from one 
to another, growing in the transit, until poor 
Mr. Elphinston's reputation began to look 
very cloudy indeed. Even those who could 
not deny his talent and originality were 
obliged to admit that he was treading upon 
dangerous ground when he impressed so vig- 
orously upon his hearers the necessity of 
fair and honest dealing with their fellow- 
men— fellow- women, he might more correct- 
ly have said, some of them added. 

I used to hear these things from time to 
time, and I accounted for them by a certain 
bitterness which always lingers in people's 
minds when a man has made his choice in- 
dependent of them, and is no longer an ob- 
ject of possible attainment. But I never 
thought they would reach Mr. Elphinston in 
such a way as to mar his comfort. He had 
shaken himself a little clear of the advices 
and opinious which had poured in so freely 
npon him at first; he was following the 
lead of his own convictions in the kind of 
sermons he preached; he was tending the 
sick and poor with a kindness none could 
gainsay or resist, and he had at last caused 
it to be understood that his evenings were 
not at the disposal of any dinner-giver who 



had gathered a few idle people together, or 
speculating dowager who was ambitious of 
a clerical settlement for oue of her daughters. 
I think the parish might have been content. 

We used to hear of the Ullathornes 
through Mr. Surbiton. They had decided 
to remain at Mentone, having met with 
such very delightful society there. Of 
course their acquaintance with Mr. Dewtrie 
brought them into quite a choice circle, and 
they were already beginning to feel at home 
in the place. 

"You know, my dear," said little Mrs. 
Surbiton, who had come in to read to me 
one of her sister-in-law's charming letters, 
"Delia always does seem to fall upon her 
feet wherever she goes. You know, she is 
such an acquisition to society — can make 
an evening pass so very pleasantly. There 
is such grace and vivacity about her, and 
she is really an exceedingly clever woman." 

I told Mrs. Surbiton I had not the least 
doubt of that. Mrs. Ullathorae was one of 
the cleverest, I think I may almost say the 
cleverest woman I had ever met. 

"And Mr. Dewtrie will be so delighted to 
hear all about his parish, because he is very 
much attached to us, though his health com- 
pels him to remain at a distance. Of course 
Mr. Elphinston writes to him regularly, and 
tells him how things are going on ; but that 
is so different from actually seeing and talk- 
ing to some one who has just come from the 
place, and can tell you all about every body. 
And then, you know, he will naturally like , 
to have an opinion about Mr. Elphinston ; 
one can never judge what a man is from his 
letters." 

I was afraid our curate would fare badly 
if Mrs. Ullathorne had the representing of 
him ; but I said nothing to that effect, and 
Mrs. Surbiton went chattering on in her 
pleasant, easy way. 

" The very last man I should have thought 
that Mr. Dewtrie would have chosen, be- 
cause, you know, the. rector is rather par- 
ticular, and high and dry, and all that sort 
of thing,; and can not bear innovations. 
•Just fancy him giving addresses to work- 
ing-men, or reading papers at an institute, 
as Mr. Elphinston does whenever he is ask- 
ed ; though, at the same time, my dear, I 
don't believe one bit of the idle gossip which 
people are beginning to talk about him 
here." 

" In the matter of Miss Ullathorne, yon 
mean V ' I asked. 

" Well, yes, and in a lot of other matters 
too, thpugh I have no doubt Birdie's affair 
set it afloat. Yon know poor Delia was 
dreadfully bitter about that. I believe she 
had quite set her mind upon the match, and 
Birdie was ready enough to play into her 
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really bad in her, and she gets herself so 
terribly talked about. I am sure Mr. El- 
phinston never paid her any attentions 
that were not positively forced from him, 
and now there are people in Cove Rossing- 
ton who do not scruple to say that he has 
actually jilted her. You see, Delia has such 
a way of putting things. I don't know 
that she means to make mischief, but it 
comes to the same thing in the end. Poor 
Joe Hollekins was as nearly as possible 
losing his cottage on the beach, Herbert 
told me, in consequence of something she 
said to the agent about him a year or two 
ago ; only he had borne such a good charac- 
ter ever since he came to the place- that he 
was allowed to stay on. Poor old fellow! 
Fm sure I should have been veiy sorry if he 
had been obliged to turn out, for he is as 
decent a man as ever lived, and almost the 
only one that is left now of the good old 
times." 

And the mention of the good old times 
sent Mrs. Surbiton away back to them in a 
pleasant rambling talk, which lasted until 
it was time for her to go home. 

I felt that Mrs. Ullathorue's intimacy with 
our rector would be another thread pulling 
in the wrong direction for Mr. Elpbinston. 
Because, as Mrs. Surbiton said, she had such 
a way of putting things, and could give an 
appearance of truth to the merest rumor, by 
clothing it with little hints, and suggestions, 
and associations of her own. Also, as I had 
found out for myself, she had a wonderful 
way of making people believe that her opin- 
ion was the right opinion, and if she could 
once get hold of Mr. Dewtrie, as she had got 
hold of Mr. Collinson, plenty of evil might 
be worked out for the man who had incurred 
her displeasure. 

Just as she had left behind her in Cove 
Rossington the little leaven of falsehood 
which was spreading quietly and surely 
now, she would insinuate into the rector's 
mind doubts and fears as to the suitability 
of the man whom he had chosen to supply 
his place ; and, without saying any thing 
which could be actually charged against* 
her as a lie, would convey to him the im- 
pression that his dearly beloved parish was 
by no means under judicious supervision. 



CHAPTER LI. 



These ugly little rocks and reefs which, 
one by one, arose to vex the smooth sea of 
John Elphinston's life are soon told about ; 
but their slow, almost imperceptible forma- 
tion went on through many months, during 
which we who were to be most troubled by 
them were well- nigh nnconscious of their 
existence. Their first appearah ce dated from 
the time when John .Elphinston's engage- 



ment became publicly known, and I think 
it was about a couple of months, after Sirs. 
Ullathorne's departure from Cove Rossing- 
ton that a letter arrived from Mr. Dewtrie, 
in which were some gentle hints and remon- 
strances touching Mr. Elphinston's ministra- 
tions among the people. It was suggested 
to him that he should avoid novelties, and 
study to give none occasion of offense, lest 
the truth should be evil spoken of in the 
person of its teachers. And the letter end- 
ed with a few fatherly counsels concerning 
the difficulties of a young unmarried man, 
which convinced me that Mrs. Ullathorne 
had been giving the rector her own impres- 
sions respecting the relations between flirt- 
ish Miss Birdie and our Mr. Elpbinston. 

But we were all busy and happy just then, 
so that the letter did not make so much im- 
pression as was perhaps intended. John, as 
my father generally called him now, was too 
busy among the sick and poor of his parish 
to have much time left for visiting the gos- 
sips, who would gladly have told him any 
thing to his disadvantage; and his even- 
ings, except those of Saturday and Monday, 
were given to close, hard study, study which 
was already beginning to make his name 
known far beyond Cove Rossington. My fa- 
ther, too, was busy with a book, over which 
he had been laboring for the last three years, 
and which had now reached the stage of be- 
ing written out for the press. I was copy- 
ing it for him, and doing the illustrations 
and diagrams. Mr. Elpbinston had taken 
great interest in this book. Much of it had 
been read aloud to him. Sometimes my 
father's language did not flow 60 readily as 
his ideas, and then John would help him to 
translate the vigorous thought into smooth, 
graceful speech, so that, all having an inter- 
est in it, we came to look upon the book as 
a sort of family production, and we were 
anticipating with great pride the time when 
we should rejoice over it in print. 

Then came the actual completion of it, 
the packing- up and sending -away of the 
bulky manuscript, the arrangements for its 
production by one of the leading scientific 
publishers, and the correcting of the proof- 
sheets, the first of which came by the same 
post that brought Mr.Dewtrie's opening let- 
ter of discontent. 

The proof-sheet was so absorbing in its 
interest that the letter failed to secure a 
proper amount of attention. But a more 
practical proof of disaffection occurred soon 
afterward. One of the oldest inhabitants 
of the parish was missed for two Sundays 
in succession from his seat in church, and 
when Mr. Elpbinston called upon him, sup- 
posing that illness had been the cause of his 
absence, he was informed that conscientious 
scruples had induced. Mm to retire from the 
congregation. "WYueVXiet ^e fcctw^Vsa vroefc 
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e never knew, for no explanation was 
iven of them. After this first bold avow- 
L of discontent, others withdrew from their 
ccustomed places, and plenty of people (Mr. 
lollinson among them) were always ready 
o tell us of the appearance of the deserters 
►t Coley-Orton church, which rejoiced now 
u a clergyman who had flowers and lights 
ipon the altar, and who spoke of the Church 
if Koine as " our beloved sister." Very lam- 
entable, observed Mr. Collinson, referring to 
die flowers and the sisterliness ; but not so 
>&d as the open infidelity which was be- 
ginning to be taught from Cove Hossington 
pulpit. 

Next Snnday that worthy man got up and 
walked out in the middle of the sermon ; but 
as be was known to be subject to attacks 
of giddiness, we thought one of these might 
account for the irregularity. A note, how- 
ever, next morning, explained the real cause, 
which had been a too openly expressed hope, 
on Mr. Elphinston's part, that Jews, Turks, 
heretics, and infidels might, through the un- 
deserved mercy of God, find their way to 
everlasting rest. That was too much for 
Mr. Collinson. Let people who fleeced wid- 
ows and orphans by unrighteous lawsuits ; 
or commercial swindlers ; or oppressors of 
poor ignorant colliers, march into the heav- 
enly Canaan with all their ribbons of pro- 
fession about them, and look around for 
harps and palm branches to suit them ; but 
let him not be called upon to sing the song 
of Moses and the Lamb in company with an 
honest, clean-handed believer in the Koran, 
or soil his white raiment by contact with a 
nan who could not say a hearty Amen to 
every single separate proposition of all the 
three creeds. No ; if Mr. Elphinston meant 
to preach such doctrine as that, he might 
preach it to empty benches, for no man who 
knew what was due to the Establishment 
"would sit in church to listen to it. Mr. Col- 
linson said that until such opinions were as 
openly retracted as they had been openly 
expressed, he should feel it his duty to leave 
the church as soon as the reading of the 
prayers was ended. 

I began to notice, by -and -by, that Mr. 
Elphinston was scarcely ever invited out; 
but this troubled neither him nor us, for the 
evenings we spent at home were always 
pleasanter than the evenings we spent any- 
where else. And since, however the great 
[>eople behaved, the poor ones had always a 
jood word for him, and since the church, if 
rradually thinned of hearers of the Mr. Col- 
inson type, was crowded with earnest-faced, 
ntelligent mechanics, who were willing to 
relieve in the possibility of something better 
ban eternal death for honest Turks and 
leretics, John Elphinston was content. 

Tyne was not. I think she felt more for 
im than he did for himself. She heard 
boat these things, and vexed herself over 



them, while he had learned to go out and 
forget them in downright tough work among 
the poor people, who were always glad to 
listen to him. So long as he felt ho was do- 
ing his duty, so long as he could avoid actual ' 
personal collision with those who misunder- 
stood and opposed him, he could hold firmly 
on his way without either praise or recogni- 
tion. Tyne wanted both for him, and chafed 
because the world did not at once know him 
for what he was. 

Tyne had changed very much since her 
engagement. 1 never saw more clearly than 
in her the wonderful power which a noble 
love has to develop the better part of a 
woman's nature. At first it only seemed to 
have stirred in hers what was willful and 
petulant. For the first few weeks of her 
acquaintance with John Elphinston, she was 
in a transition state. Her life, shaken out 
of its girlish unconsciousness, became tur- 
bid, dissatisfied, unrestful. Now all that had 
passed away, and the clear steadfastness of 
womanhood had arisen upon her. It was 
very beautiful to see how this new influence 
brought out the beauty that lay dormant 
within her; how naturally she took upon 
her the woman's part of obedience and min- 
istration ; how the little roughnesses of her 
character passed out of sight, beneath love's 
fine touch, or were changed by it into a 
beauty of their own. And I could not but 
ask myself, as I watched her soul thus grow- 
ing into fairness and strength by reason of 
the new joy which had come into it, why 
God deals so differently with his different 
children, giving to some the education of 
gladness, to others that of sorrow. And I 
wondered whether, when all was over, the 
fairer prize which should be given to those 
who had become perfect through suffering 
would make up for the loss of all that the 
happy ones enjoy on earth. For Tyne was 
very happy now, and in that happiness all 
that was sweetest, best in her found room to 
grow as it never could have grown under 
the dark sky of disappointment. 

And so things went on through spring, 
summer, and autumn of the year that Mrs. 
Ullathorne left us. Old faces one by one 
dropped away from the church, new ones 
came in their plaee. Hands which John 
Elphinston had once clasped in friendship 
were coldly withdrawn ; those of strangers 
were stretched out in honest and eager rec- 
ognition. Murmurs of dissatisfaction vexed 
him still, but with them came words of grati- 
tude from those whom he had helped in their 
search for truth, or their endeavors to live a 
simple, dutiful life. Now and then a stone 
of malice, or an arrow of ridicule, or a barbed 
shaft of envy, was aimed at him. Through 
all he kept on a quiet, steady course, doing 
what n\a own fconw\fcTtofc\^^\!ra£^\»\^^^^ 
grateful ior ttv* \Kn&r<taaB& <& «yaE«B»«3 ^» 
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those who looked to the same goal as him- 
self; but still content to work on alone, if 
loneliness were best. And some doubted, 
and some wondered, and all said he was a 
man of great power, but whither that power 
was tending who could tell f For still those 
films of gossip were floating about ; and 
may be, they said, he who turned so clear a 
light of truth on the evil of other men's 
ways might be hiding folly and deceit in 
his own. 



CHAPTER LII. 



But one Friday morning, late in January, 
about a twelvemonth after Mrs. Ullathorne 
had left us, there came - a letter from Mr. 
Dewtrie to say that he should not require 
the services of his curate after the date which 
would complete the term of his two years' 
duty at Cove Rossington. 

It was his intention, Mr. Dewtrie said, to 
resume the charge of his own parish during 
the summer months, and, if possible, to re- 
main permanently, since he felt that the spir- 
itual interests of the place were beginning 
to suffer from his prolonged non-residence. 
But care was taken to impress upon Mr. El- 
phinston the fact that this -return was not 
the cause of his dismissal. Reports of his 
proceedings, both in the pulpit and in the 
parish, had reached Mentone, causing great 
anxiety and disquietude ; and Mr. Dewtrie 
felt it incumbent upon him to return, even 
at the risk of his own health, and do what 
was yet in his power to counteract the evil 
influences which he now found had been at 
work during the last two years. And he 
begged that in seeking a fresh sphere of duty 
■ — if duty such ministrations could be called 
— Mr. Elphinston would not make use of his 
rector's name as a reference, since he- should 
in that case feel compelled to speak the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 

It was a prudent, well-guarded letter, no 
names being mentioned, nor any authorities 
given for the implied censures upon Mr. El- 
phinston's conduct, as well as his preaching. 
But some of the sentences had a very strong 
resemblance to those with which Mr. Collin- 
son's letters had already made us familiar ; 
and others were the counterparts of what 
Mrs. Ullathorne had used when speaking to 
me of our curate, soon after his engagement 
to Eglantine Wear. So that I had not to 
search far for the causes of Mr. Dewtrie's 
action. 

I knew that woman meant mischief when 
she left Cove Rossington, and what she set 
her mind upon, especially when it involved 
evil to some one else, she seldom failed to 
accomplish. I could just imagine the sooth- 
ing, graceful, plausible way in which, under 
cover of anxiety for the religious welfare of 
the parish, she would iusinnate doubts of 



Mr. Elphinston's opinions into our excellent ' 
rector's mind, doubts which, once planted 
there, would be strengthened by letters from 
Mr. Collinson, written doubtless at her own 
request, too. And then Birdie's disappoint- ! 
ment would be delicately hinted at ; for aj 
woman who could publicly speculate uponf 
her daughter's attachments would not be] 
likely to observe any more reticence when 
they came to an untimely end ; and a hint 
or two put in the right place, one or two 
things left out, and touches of imagination 
added, would make a picture of deliberate 
cruelty on Mr. Elphinston's part, quite suffi- 
cient to warrant his dismissal from so respon- 
sible an office as curate of Cove Rossington. 

Ho took the letter over to Mrs. Wear, and 
we saw very little more of him that day. 
What a dreary, dismal breaking-up it seem- 
ed of all that had been so bright and pleas- 
ant ! How often I had pictured to myself 
the time when Tyne and John Elphinston 
would be married, and live perhaps in Miss 
Fidger's pretty little cottage, which, since 
Mrs. Ullathorne's departure, had only been 
occupied for a few months, and would be 
the very place for a young couple with not 
extensive means ! My imagination had even 
reached the length of picturing them before 
long in the rectory itself, for whispers had 
been heard of Mr. Dewtrie's possible retire- 
ment or removal to some living in the South ; 
and Lord Rossington had taken so much in- 
terest in Mr. Elphinston, liked his preaching 
so much, and admired his work among the 
poor people of Cove Rossington, that we felt 
sure he would be chosen to fill the vacant 
place, if the present rector did make a 
change. 

How proud I should have been then! 
Tyne, whom I had nursed and petted as a 
little child, mistress of the beautiful old rec- 
tory, and John Elphinston established among 
us, free to. live his brave, honest, true life, 
and speak his great thoughts, and do his own 
work unfettered by prejudice or ignorance! 
And what a work he could do, held up by 
Tyne's strong, sweet womanliness ! and how 
noble she would become with the Weight of 
new responsibility steadying her down, and 
the sunshine of a wife's content bringing out 
all the beauty and richness of her nature! 
But now that was all over. John Elphin- 
ston must go somewhere else, weary through 
the same heartless round of misunderstand- 
ing and discouragement ; ending again, per- 
haps, in the same result — a cool letter of dis- 
missal. If ever man did his duty in the 
world, this man did, and here was the end 
of it. 

"But you have laid it at the right door, 
my dear," said Mrs. Surbiton, who came in 
next day, and heard all about it, with the 
understanding that it was not to be repeat- 
ed. u It \te\on£% \3asra, wad. nowhere else. 
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poor Mr. Elpliinston since the Christmas be- 
fore last, -when she found out his engage- 
ment to Miss Wear. She has never forgiven 
him, and never will, for not marrying Birdie. 
I know what it means, my dear. Mr. Sur- 
biton and myself have had to go through it 
in a small way. I have found out since our 
marriage that she did all she could to pre- 
vent it, and if dear Herbert had not had a 
thousand times more decision than any body 
in this place gave him credit for, he would 
have been living on in that big furnished 
house, with all the rest of them, to this very 
fay." 
I knew that well enough. Mrs. Ullathorne 
* lacked the finishing touch of an artful wom- 
an — power to hide what she was working at 
until she had accomplished it. Jealousy or 
self-interest would keep cropping up through 
the crust of apparent benevolence which 
covered her purposes, otherwise she might 
perhaps have been more successful. 

" And take my word for it, my dear/' Mrs. 
Snrbiton continued, " if Delia could have 
seen Miss Birdie comfortably established in 
Cove Rossington as the curate's wife, he 
would never have been troubled with that 
letter from Mr. Dewtrie. I don't know, 
though, that it will be quite a bad thing for 
him in the end. I have saictfor a long time 
that he was thrown away in this place. The 
best part of him isn't understood at all, and 
the rest is misunderstood, and what can a 
man do T" 

"Nothing," I said, bitterly, "but start 
somewhere else, and go through the whole 
thing again. I suppose he will find Mrs. 
Ullathornes and Mr. Dewtries all over the 
world. I wish he would fling away his 
cloth, and make the printing-press his pul- 
pit. An honest man can be true to himself 
there." 

"An honest man can be true to himself 
everywhere, my dear, so don't you be afraid. 
Mr. Elpliinston has only to keep right on, 
and plenty of people will come to his way 
of thinking by-and-by. I must say I should 
like the parish to be punished, though, by a 
curate in petticoats, like the one that goes 
trapezing about just now at Coley-Orton, 
creeping into widows' houses, and leading 
captive silly women. They would find out 
their mistake then, and be thankful enough 
for the good, useful daily bread and home- 
spun which Mr. Elphinston has given them 
ever since he came." 

" Yes ; but what about us, who knew him 
from the beginning, and loved himf Are 
we to have our bread and homespun taken 
away from us because other people prefer 
doing their religion in flowers and embroid- 
ery T" ' 

" My dear, the best use of a man like Mr. 
Elphinston is that he teaches you to do 
without him. Why, isn't that what every 
true teacher does — takes you a certain way, 

8 



and puts the means of going farther into 
your own hands, if you wish to use them ? 
A man -who does not know the road himself 
just leaves you where he found you, but 
one who can see to the end of it points you 
there ; and then, if he is taken away from 
you, you can follow where he has led all the 
same. Mr. Elphinston has done a great deal 
for us, and perhaps the kindest thing we 
could wish, though certainly not the pleas- 
antest for ourselves, is that he should go 
and do the same somewhere else. At least, 
that is the way I look at it, though I am 
just as aggravated with Delia and Mr. Dew- 
trie as ever I can be. You were quite right, 
Dora, my dear. She is not a woman to be 
trusted." 

I had suspected for some time that good 
little Mrs. Surbiton did not look at her ele- 
gant, fascinating sister-in-law through quite 
such rose-colored spectacles now as when, 
long years ago, that most charming of wom- 
en swept supreme in silk and lace and roses 
into the spinster's snug little parlor. Mrs. 
Ullathorne's character was a prospect which 
required distance to lend enchantment to 
the view. Coming nearer, you found num- 
berless pitfalls and irregularities, which, 
while exceedingly picturesque to remote be- 
holders, were inconvenient, not to say dan- 
gerous, to those whom necessity compelled 
to personal contact. I think Mrs. Surbiton 
had found out that, if a spiteful thing had 
to be done in a roundabout way, and draped 
with pretty words, and made to wear an as- 
pect of grace and amiability, Mrs. UUathorno 
was the person to do it, smiling upon you 
all the time with the sweetness of a rose in 
June. 



CHAPTER LIII. 

I could not stay in the house after Mrs. 
Surbiton had gone. Even the fact of her 
having come over to my own belief about 
Mrs. Ullathorne could not comfort me, though 
I will not deny that it had a certain sooth- 
ing effect. It seems almost like rejoicing 
in iniquity when a spiteful woman is found 
out in her spitefulness. But then one can 
put it in this way : we rejoice in the finding- 
out of the iniquity, not in the iuiquity itself, 
and of course that makes all the difference. 
We gain our satisfaction and retain our 
charity, and what more can we desire ? 

Still I was bitter and indignant, and in 
that turbulent, strifeful mood when one 
must have something to do as an outlet for 
one's restlessness. I wished there had been 
a fall of snow in the night, that I might 
have swept the garden-paths. I could have 
fancied every besomful of the chilly, useless 
stuff wa&m&ta\i\t Qi\^v^\Js^\ry^^xA.^<^^- 
sona onA "Dere\>Y\fifc.» wak to»% Vs» «&> «*R> ^^ 
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but to cover and bide the broad, beaten 
path of honesty. 

But on that bleak January day there was 
no snow, only a black frost outside, and a 
tearing north-east wind which drove the 
great waves in upon the beach, red with 
the sand they had churned up as they dash- 
ed along the bay, and hoary with thick locks 
of streaming foam to which the gray sea- 
gulls clung, drifting to and fro, on masses 
of black weed which, by-and-by, lay tossed 
and torn upon the rocks. 

I went out to walk. The storm was as 
good as snow-sweeping to me, only God save 
the vessels that were out in it! — for Joe 
Rollekins, whom I met shouldering along to 
his cottage (he never called it home since 
Betsy's death), said there had not been such 
a sea at Cove Eossington for more than a 
dozen years back. 

" It's a nipper, this here, miss, and no mis- 
take, and looks as if it meant keeping on 
too. There's always more to come when it 
swings round by the north this way. I lay 
there'll be mischief — ay, and plenty too — 
before to-morrow night. Won't you step in 
and rest a bit, miss, afore you start for up 
the cliff T It's as much as you can manage 
to hold yourself again' a breeze like this 
here." 

" No, thank you, Joe," I said. " I came 
out just because I wanted something to 
fight against. I had rather have this tear- 
ing wind and driving spray than any thing 
else just now. I wouldn't mind going out in 
your boat and having a good toss for an hour 
or two, if I only knew that I should come 
safe back again." 

" Which you wouldn't, miss, and there's 
an end on it." 

Joe looked at me keenly and kindly, and 
edged me up a little bit under the cliff, where 
the wind conld not take so much hold upon 
us. He had known most of my troubles, 
those at least which could be known by any 
but myself, aud had a right to ask me now 
what had sent me out into that bitter north- 
easter, simply for the sake of having some- 
thing to fight against. 

"I hope it's nothing wrong again with 
that nasty bank, Miss Dora. I am sure your 
poor father's had worry enough with it, and 
I thought they'd gotten themselves a bit 
sided up now ; the varmints, as I say folks 
is nothing else, when they take an honest 
man's bread out of his mouth that way." 

" Oh no, it's not the bank, Joe. The bank 
never gives us any trouble now. It has got 
every thing it wants out of us. It's just 
that the rector has written to Mr. Elphin- 
ston, telling him he isn't good enough to 
preach here any longer, and so he is to go 
when he has finished his two years. Mr. 
Dewtrie is Afraid we shall all turn infidels 
if we listen to such teaching any more, and 
Jie is going to take ae in hand himself, as 



long as the east winds will let him. That 
is all." 

And I flung the bitter truth down with as 
much vigor as John Elphinston used to fling 
his, when he knew it would hit us in some 
sensitive place. 

Joe Rollekins did the same with the bun- 
dle of fire-wood he was carrying home, and 
when it was down he gave it a hearty kick, 
considering it for the moment, I suppose, a 
sort of personification of the ill-will and 
prejudice which had worked such mischief 
to our curate. 

" You don't go to say so, miss ! Well, I've 
been looking out for it this good bit past, by 
what I've heard. You never see them there 
about — " 

And Joe pointed to a couple of "wab- 
blers," as the sailors call them, squat fat 
birds, like ducks, bobbing up and down 
among the breakers. 

"You never see them there, miss, but 
there's rough weather to come. They bring 
it as sure as the rising sun brings the day. 
And ever since Mr. Collinson, and a few more 
like him, set on with their suspicion and dis- 
content, I've thonght to myself Mr. Elphin- 
ston might look out, for there was mischief 
brewing. And now it's come, and he's to 
go, do you say, Miss Dora?" 

" Yes, Joe." 

"Well, aud maybe the better for him. I 
always said he was overgood for us. Tho 
people about here don't like to be disturbed. 
What they like is a rake with not over many 
prongs in it, to smooth 'em over a little bit 
at top, and keep 'em tidy and decent like. 
They can't abear a plow as goes right straight 
down, and turns 'em inside out and downside 
up, with the grubs and worms, and whatev- 
er else there happens to be underneath, and 
then their own consciences, like a pack of 
crows, hopping along at the plow-tail, root- 
ing out the ugly things and holding them up. 
It isn't comfortable for 'em, poor folk, and 
leaves the ground sort o' rough when all's 
said and done. It's a deal less trouble to be 
just raked over and let alone. And where 
do you say he's going to, Miss Dora f " 

" I don't know at all, Joe, and I don't care 
either." 

" You've no call to say that, miss," said 
Joe, giving the fagot another kick. " It 
isn't a don't-care tiling where a man like 
Mr. Elphinston goes. He's not the sort that 
ever leaves things like he found them. 
Them as can't better themselves by what he 
teaches them needn't look out to be better- 
ed by nothing else. Them that sends him 
away from this here place will wish one day 
they had never heard him say a word, for 
every good thing he's ever told them will bo 
one cord more for the whip to their own 
backs." I 

" YeTy like, 3oe, on<V. \>«cnw^ \fas& S& Wuk 
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better not remain in the Church. He says 
if Mr. Elphinston does try to take duty any- 
where else, he need not apply to him for ref- 
erences, as he should not choose to give 
them. His influence here, he says, has been 
most pernicious." 

" Ay, Miss Dora. Maybe the rector's one 
of them sort as likes things kep' smooth. A 
man as can live in them there fosin parts 
on his eight hundred a year, and only spare a 
hundred and fifty out of it for a curate to do 
all the work, wants a plow driving into him 
as deep as any body. But never heed, miss," 
Joe continued, drawing me a little farther 
into the shelter of the cliff, " we've got a lit- 
tle bit of truth put into us, and we'll try and 
make shift to let it work its way when him 
as pnts it there is far away. I don't know 
as^e'd ought to complain when he's took 
away to give 'em a light somewhere else. 
There's a deal of 'em wants it, if what the 
papers says is true. But come your ways in, 
Miss Dora, and sit you down. It'll maybe 
do you as much good to have a bit of talk 
abont it as if you was fighting the wind 
ever so." 

And Joe steered me into his little kitchen , 
which was warm with fire-light and comfort- 
able with tobacco-smoke. 
| "It isn't like it used to be, when she was 
j here," he said, with a sigh, as he drew out 
Betsy's arm-chair for me, " but it'll last my 
time, and I don't complain. I reckon I can't 
be far off from casting anchor now, though I 
don't get any soundings yet, and no sight o' 
land. I suppose there is a port, though, and 
my old timbers '11 find their way in some- 
how." 

"Yes, Joe, else why should the Great Cap- 
tain ever put us out to sea at all ! I suppose 
a beginning means an end." 

"Most likely, miss, as we look at things. 

Bat sometimes I think, for as lonely as it is 

here since my poor old Betsy went, I'd like 

to stop- a bit longer and see what's going to 

happen. There'll be a vast of changes for 

them as tides over another fifty years, and it 

stands to reason a man likes to see the new 

,xolors run up to the mast-head afore he's 

ISnded and paid off." 

"Yes, Joe," I said, " pro vided they're only 
as good as the old flag. But who can tell f " 
"Ay, indeed, Miss Dora, you may say that, 
for sometimes I'm beat to tell what they're 
going to make on it. There's such a lot of 
quarreling about what shape it shall be, and 
what sort of stuff, aud how much of this col- 
or, and how much of that, while I think the 
end of all will be that the ship '11 put out to 
sea without so much as a rag of bunting to 
tell which side she belongs to. And let them 
as did the quarreling look out, for it's more 
than either you or me can tell if she carries 
safe through." 

Joe looked about for his pipe, lighted it, 
und then settled himself down in the chim- 






ney-corner and went on with his observa- 
tions. 

"I had a tuck-out with the clergyman 
from Coley-Orton a bit since. He knows 
I'm a man that keeps a lookout over any 
thing that's going on, and he axed me to go 
over to his church some day, that I might 
see what our place at Cove Rossiugton ought 
to be, if it was done properly. So I went 
last Sunday, Miss Dora, and I'm free to con- 
fess that when I was a bigger simpleton nor 
what I am now, I've paid sixpence to see 
a worse sight — what with the flowers and 
the little banners, and the colors on their 
gowns, and the lights, and all the rest of it ; 
and if ours was to be like that, thinks I, 
there'd be nothing for me but staying at 
home. For the people kept bobbing up and 
down, and round and round, and first this 
way, and then that way, while I was fair 
beat, and sat me down. And when it was 
all done, I says to myself, ' Joe,' I says, 'the 
old way is best ;' and I come home and read 
my bit of a chapter, and said my prayer, and 
felt like a man again." 

"And what had you felt like before, Joe ?" 

" Like a jack-in-a-box, Miss Dora — least- 
ways, while I sat me down and give up. For 
when I go anywhere I like to behave prop- 
er, and do my reverence like the rest ; but 
it was overmuch for me, and me always 
rheumatic in my joints ever since the coast- 
guard business. And when I seed 'em at it, 
I thought, well, if this is what all the wran- 
gling and qnarreling's been abont, it's a pity 
but what they had something else to do." 

" Just what I thought myself, Joe, when I 
read in the papers last week how some of 
the wisest and cleverest men in England had 
spent two whole months in deciding wheth- 
er a clergyman might wear a colored stole or 
not." 

" Yes, Miss Dora, and men and women go- 
ing down alive into the pit all the time, if 
what they say is true, and they can find noth- 
ing better to do than quarrel about a bit of 
ribbon. And that's what makes a many of 
us unlearned folks as we don't care to listen 
to 'era, nor be taught by 'em, when they can 
spend their time over such-like, when we've 
as much as we can do to feed our bodies and 
save our souls alive. Why, Miss Dora, what 
should we say if the magistrates and judges N 
and lawyers and them there was to start fight- 
ing abont how long their robes should be, and 
whether they might put a dab of color here 
and a spot of gold there, and if. their wigs 
was to be worn with curls or without 'em, 
while nobody could get justice done him or 
wrong punished ? There'd soon be a stop put 
to it, and we should say they were naught but 
a parcel of school-boys, to spend their time 
over such-like nonsense. And that's what 
I say oi t\i* ra$o& wo&. VX^ \*>\>aRR»&*s>ft&«* 
Doxa, audi Wi* wnraec ^n* fen*, ^VQ&.'Qbw^ 
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Mr. Dewtrie back again, and we've got to 
have another curate, he won't be of the Co- 
ley-Orton sort." 

I did not care what sort he was, and I 
told Joe Rollekins so. It seemed to me 
then that I should never care to go to 
church again, or worship God in company 
with those who had trodden his divinest 
truth underfoot as an unholy thing. I was 
vexed that men should have power to do 
evil under the mask of good — that religion 
should be wounded in the house of those 
who called themselves its friends. And I 
turned out again into the tearing north 
wind, that was rolling the great waves in 
and churning them into foam ; and I fought 
with it, and felt that I was crushing it down, 
as I toiled back up the cliff home again to 
the old - fashioned, bow - windowed parlor, 
where John Elphinston sat, with moody 
brow and face buried in his hands, and no 
more any work to do in the place where he 
had given his best and his holiest to people 
who flung it back upon him now as a dan- 
gerous thing. 



CHAPTER UV. 

The storm lasted all that day and night, 
and next morning the sea was rolling and 
tossing in its fury, as though nothing could 
ever quiet it again. At midday Joe Rolle- 
kins came to tell us there was a vessel in 
distress off the point. The life-boat was go- 
ing to be sent out, and they wanted people 
to help. 

John Elphinston went. From one of 
our windows, overlooking the valley which 
shelved down to the beach, I could see 
groups of men, women, and children watch- 
ing the wreck. The fishermen had dragged 
their boats high up on the shingle, to pre- 
vent them from being carried out by the 
tide. Planks and spars of the broken ves- 
sel were being drifted to shore, and men 
and boys were wading into the surf, ready 
to catch and drag them up as the waves 
tossed them within reach. Thrice I saw 
the life -boat go out and return with its 
precious freight of rescued souls and bod- 
ies, and I heard the shouts of welcome and 
triumph as it breasted wave after wave, and 
won the shore at last. The vessel was too 
far out to be clearly distinguished through 
the dense clouds of surf and spray which 
broke over the rocks at Shagmouth Point, 
upon which it had struck; but I knew 
where to look, for had I not watched Rae 
Morrison's ship go past that very point, in 
the brave, bright, Easter sunshine, with 
white sails spread, and the English colors 
flying bravely at her mast-head f I need 
not fear for Rae Morrison now. His ship 
had not come to Shagmouth Port fox many 
a year. 



John Elphinston was down on the beach 
all day, among the people who were doing 
what they could to help. Now and then 
he came up to the house for supplies of 
brandy for the half- drowned people who 
had been brought on shore, or to carry what 
little store I could supply in the shape of - 
clothing for them. He was in that desper- 
ate moo£ when utter weariness of body is 
the only possible limit to the grinding ac- 
tivity of spirit which can not help chafing 
upon itself. If a wreck must happen at all, 
it could not happen at a better time than 
when John Elphinston wanted something to 
tire himself out upon, for the strength of a 
dozen men seemed concentrated in him that 
day, and their courage and daring too. 

I wonder how many times he toiled up 
and down the steep cliff between our house 
and the beach, to carry supplies to the needy, 
or make arrangements for the housing of the 
shipwrecked. All were saved. Jt was a 
passenger vessel, not very crowded, though, 
bound from Hamburg to Limeport. The 
sailors were dispersed among the fishermen, 
who were always ready to give a night's 
lodging to those who needed it. The pas- 
sengers found shelter at the better -class 
houses. John Elphinston brought one to 
us — a decent, respectable man, who had 
managed to save most of his things, and was 
able, after resting a couple of nights withns, 
to go on to his home at Limeport. One poor 
girl, who had escaped with her life, and 
scarcely more, found an asylum with Mrs. 
Wear. She was a German, governess to 
some people at Limeport, returning to her 
duties after the Christmas holidays. She 
was terribly bruised and battered and 
shaken, so much so that it was quite im- 
possible for her to think of going forward. 
Mrs. Wear would not hear of her being 
taken to the hospital, and said she should 
have her home at Hollycote until she was 
able to travel again. 

Perhaps the work of nursing and tending 
her was as good for Tyne as the long day's 
labor and excitement had been for John El- 
phinston. It was something for her to think 
about, something for her energies to go out 
upon. For a while they did not know wheth- 
er the poor girl would live or not ; .and in 
trying to keep death and suffering at bay, 
Tyne kept away also the cruel disappoint- 
ment which, if she had had leisure to dwell 
upon it, would have made hef almost des- 
perate. 

During the night the wind changed, and 
on Sunday morning all was quiet and still 
again. The shore was strewed with frag- 
ments of timber from the broken vessel, and 
there were great drifts of black sea- weed, 
which the strong north-east current had 
dashed wp under the cliffs ; but, except these, 
i there ^a& iiofti\Ti£ to \»€& at \\*& ^TGrcVvo& \ 
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er, the long waves rolled in upon the 
ore/and the gray sea-gulls brooded upon 
em, aud the distant vessels came and went, 
ith winter sunshine upon their outspread 
Us ; and only far off, behind Shagmouth 
ir, a couple of black skeleton masts, with 
ireds of rigging fluttering from them, told 
here the good ship Orient had ended her 
ork. 

Tbe sermon that Sunday morning was one 
iach to be remembered. Most of the peo- 
le who had been saved from the lost vessel 
ame to say their word of prayer and sing 
lieir hymn of praise. Many a quiet tear — 
ot of sorrow, but thankfulness — found its 
ray down rugged, weather-beaten cheeks 
s John Elphinston read out these words : 

•• 'Save Lord ! we perish P was their cry. 
'Oh, save as in our agony P 
Thy word above the storm rose high, 
•Peace— be still P 

"The wild winds hashed, the angry deep 
Sank like a little child to sleep ; 
The sullen billows ceased to leap, 
At Thy will P' 

nd, with strange and unwonted emotion 
le voices of the people went up to God in 
rog, mingled with the deep murmuring 
Qder-tone of backward-rolling waves upon 
le shore. 

Sorely, if John Elphinston had known 
tat he would never speak to living men 
id women again, he would have gathered 
) all his strength in such a sermon as he 
eacked to them that day. With just such 
raestuess he would have addressed those 
ho had escaped from the clutches of death ; 
ith just such tenderness cheered those who 
d lost all but life ; with such pity mourn- 
for those who were groaning with pain 
the homes of strangers ; with such bitter, 
rning sarcasm, upbraided those who had 
Id back help in the time of their brother's 
ed, or, in their filthy greed for gain, had 
med that very need into a means of mon- 
-getting. I think all the mingled strength 
d love and pity and indignation and 
;hteous wrath of his soul was poured out 
on us that morning, and we felt, one and 
, that he was speaking to us the very 
epest, intensest truth he knew. 
I was uneasy for him. I could not but 
ir that nature would exact her price, even 
the uttermost farthing, for the dreadful 
•ain, both of mind and body, which he 
d gone through since Mr. Dew trie's letter 
iched him. I knew how the very bitter- 
ss of his feeling had strengthened him to 
ch energy, and how, in lashing injustice, 
pression, meanness, and falsehood as he 
1 in that sermon, the remembrance of his 
m wrong, the selfishness and misunder- 
uiding which had blasted his once fair 
fcure, was before him. I knew, too, how 



drop wearily enough, by-and-by, upon the 
ashes of his. own spent passion. 

There were that strange hush and thrill 
in the church which one feels when the peo- 
ple are taken captive by a will stronger 
than their own ; when, for a while, truth has 
the mastery, and the sacred force of right 
over might is acknowledged. Mr. Collinson 
— who, by-the-way, had declined taking in 
any of the sufferers from the wreck, or help- 
ing them with money, because the vessel, 
having struck on the off-side of the bar, was 
legally lost in the Shagmouth parish — might 
well say now that Mr. Elphinston was a 
setter -forth of strange doctrine, for never 
had selfishness and formality and hypocrisy 
been shaken out of their hiding-places, and 
hunted, shivering, into the light of day, more 
fearlessly than in the sermon to which he 
listened that Sunday morning. I think, he 
felt it his duty, as church- warden, to be pres- 
ent when the thanksgiving prayer after a 
storm at sea was read, otherwise for the last 
few months he had always left after the 
conclusion of the Communion service. 



CHAPTER LV. 

John came home very tired, with the 
pallid, worn-out look of a man who has done 
his best and worst. Something told me that 
his work was ended for the present. With- 
out asking permission from him, which I 
knew would not be given, I got Joe Rolle- 
kins to walk over to Moor-Brooksby, three 
or four miles away, and beg the clergyman 
there to take the evening service. I did not 
tell him until I had Mr. Worthington's af- 
firmative answer, and then, to my surprise, 
he made no objection at all — just thanked 
me, and went quietly back to his study, 
where he had been staying alone all the aft- 
ernoon. 

After that came other rest. By the next 
Sunday morning John Elphinston was hov- 
ering between life and death, sometimes 
helpless, motionless as any coffined form ; 
sometimes tossing in feverish delirium, which 
kept him from being comforted by any kind- 
ly word or look of ours. He had taken cold, 
so the doctors said, by excitement and ex- 
posure to the weather, followed by undue 
mental exertion ; and they would not vent- 
ure to say yet what the end might be. 

We knew better. We knew that if he 
died, Mr. Collinson, and Mrs. Ullathorne, and 
the worthy rector had killed him among 
them ; killed him as effectually — shall I say 
as sinfully ? — as though they had held steel 
to his throat or poison to his lips. I think 
many persons die just so, murdered by crnel- 
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mation bear the blame which tyranny and 
evil-doing ought to have carried. 

Tyne took the place which her great, qui- 
et love gave her right to take by her lover's 
side. Day by day she tended lriin with an 
unmurmuring patience, which was very piti- 
ful to behold. She staid with us entirely, 
Mrs. Wear taking care of the German lady, 
who was gradually recovering from her 
wounds and bruises, but was not yet able to 
go on to her duties at Limeport. The people 
outside, with the exception of Mr. and Mrs. 
Suibiton,let us pretty much alone, not know- 
ing whether Mr. Elphinston's illness was in- 
fectious or not ; so Tyne and I belonged to 
each other again almost as in the old child- 
ish days. 

How I learned to love her more and more 
throughout those slow weeks of watching 
and alternate hope and fear! How the lit- 
tle follies and weaknesses of her character 
seemed to drop off, and the white blossom of 
perfect chastened womanhood show forth so 
clear and fair! There came to her a state- 
ly nobleness from the very burdens she was 
bearing. Her weight of care developed in 
her a certain grave, sweet majesty, which I 
had never seen before. Griefs carried worthi- 
ly bring a strange sort of dignity to those 
who carry them. They strengthen the whole 
being into girded uprightness, instead of 
crushing it to the dust. 

And what a help Tyne was to me in those 
weeks of watching! What treasures of 
thoughtfulness and patience there were in 
her which I had never discovered before! 
I think nothing brings out a woman's real 
self like the nursing of the sick. The spirit 
of denial and sacrifice, which is, or should be, 
her glory, appears then in all its fairness ; or 
if she has but the outside beauty of wom- 
anhood, its prettiness, grace, and power to 
charm, these soon count for nothing, dry up 
in the blighting atmosphere of the sick-room, 
and the real character which underlaid them, 
hidden no longer by the dress of appearances, 
shows for what it is — selfish, exacting, im- 
patient. 

I wish John Elphinston could have known 
how good Tyne was to him. I wish some- 
times he could have opened his eyes to see 
the grave, sweet face bending over him, the 
busy hands doing their work so swiftly and 
so silently. But he never did. Tyne only 
watched him in his unconscious or sleeping 
hours. In his little gleams of wakefulness 
I tended him myself, lest the sight of her 
should take back his thoughts to the trou- 
bled past, or more troubled future. And how 
quietly she let me do it, knowing it was bet- 
ter so. With what clear, practical common 
sense she put her own feelings away, and 
gave up what is a woman's chiefest joy, the 
privilege of doing everything for the one 
she loves, when once she felt she could serve 
him better otherwise. Where other women 



would have fretted and chafed, and insisted 
upon being first and foremost, she saw things 
at once as they really were, and was ready 
to do what was best for him, not what was 
most comforting to herself. Tyne had the 
reasonableness of a man, with the tenderness 
of a woman, joined to a quiet, far-seeing un- 
selfishness which seldom belongs to either. 
We had our reward. John Elphinston did 
not die.. Slowly the flickering light burned 
up again, so slowly that we could not meas- 
ure it from day to day, but only from week 
to week. And if sometimes we said to our- 
selves, " it is blighter now," a sudden waft 
from the heavy wing of death, which never 
seemed to go very far away, almost extin- 
guished it, and with slow, patient watchful- 
ness we had to cherish it back again. Not 
until two months after that dreadful storm 
day did the kind old doctor tell ns that Tyne 
might make herself known without fear of 
inj tiring the patient. I would not tellJolm 
beforehand that she was to come. I wanted 
him to have a quiet sleep, and wake to find 
her by his side. I made the room look as 
fresh and pleasant as I could, with clean, 
lavender-scented linen, and books, and early 
spring flowers — for the snowdrops, and prim- 
roses, and violets had all come while he lay 
there in his unconscious pain— and when I 
saw that he slept, I drew the curtain and 
went quietly away, sending Tyne to my 
place, and I thought how happy the waking 
would be. 

I was not good woman enough to do this 
without a certain grip of bitterness. Always 
in the supreraest, sweetest moments of life 
I had to fall back into the second place. It 
was for me to watch, and wait, and tend the 
suffering back to health. When that health 
came, I must step aside and let the first smile 
rest on other than myself. 

Well, never mind. I had had my day. I 
had seen the sunrise once; and once seen, 
that is never forgotten. Some time, most 
likely — elsewhere, if not here — every thing 
would come right. But for that hope, what 
a mockery life would be ! As Joe Rollekins 
said — or I to him, I forget which — a begin- 
ning means an ending, and God never mocks 
the human soul with dreams of any thing 
truly pure and good, which he will not 
somewhere realize. For every vessel which 
fares forth over the sea of his providence, 
there is a haven to be reached; and though 
grief, disappointment, misfortune may tear 
down its colors, shatter its canvas, and spoil 
the beauty wherewith it started, nothing 
but sin can ever quite wreck it, or send it 
down to the bottom with all hands lost. 

So I went and sat by my father's side 
in the half- dark of that April evening, 
while Tyne kept watch for John Elphin- 
ston's wakvrig. "Way should I complain 
wlaile 1 \ia& "nvy isAX\et to croc* lot %\aSl— ^ 
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calm, peaceful influence upon me, through 
all the years, had made me what I was ; 
who reached down to me now for what my 
younger strength could give; to whom I 
reached upward for wisdom and counsel, 
and love which never failed f 
< Yet even with him I was but standing in 
the else empty place of one who was more 
to bim than I could ever be ; and so soon as 
death gave them back to each other, I should 
be nearest no longer to my father. How 
patiently he had borne the well-nigh forty 
years' loneliness of his life; what good work 
he had done therein ; what strong, silent pro- 
test uplifted against those who think that a 
man's life consist etk in the abundance of 
"things" that he possesseth! How much 
more precious my father's heritage of mem- 
ory and hope, the daily influence of his ex- 
ample, the mark of his clear, pure thought 
upon our minds, than the noisy clatter 
which makes itself much talked of in this 
world, gets testimonials and purses of gold 
given to it, and is deposited at last, with 
much speaking of eulogiums, under marble 
monuments, which press upon it with such 
a weight of black - letter compliment that 
the question is, can any resurrection ever be 
possible for it f A question which visits me 
often, as I walk now through Cove Rossing- 
ton cemetery, and think how uneasily the 
dead must lie under those public praises 
whose untruth in God's sight must surely 
smite so bitterly. 

Tyne came quietly in when I had been 
sitting there for more than an hour, and, 
speaking no word, knelt down by me in the 
twilight, with her hand in mine. I moved 
at once to go away and take her place by 
John Elphinston, but she just tightened her 
hold upon my Angers, as if to let me know 
that he would rather be left alone with his 
peace. So we all staid there together, in 
that utter content which comes with the 
ending of great peril and anxiety. I felt 
Tyne's tears upon my hand, but I knew they 
were not tears of pain ; and I just drew her 
a little more closely to me, glad that in her 
greatest gladness she came to me for sym- 
pathy. If I could not go with her through 
the Beautiful Gate of her love, I could at 
least wait on the outside, and be ready to 
receive her when she came back, crowned 
with the perfect happiness which they say 
one must enter there to win. And that Tyne 
had won it I knew, when at last she lifted 
her face to mine, for it shone with a light 
that only love, tried through sorrow and 
patience, can give. 



CHAPTER LVI. 

After that came pleasant days for us, 
days whose pleasantness only those can 
know who, having gone down to the brink 



of death's river with one they dearly love, 
return again' to the fields of life, not com- 
panionless, but with the beloved hand still 
clasped in theirs, the beloved face still look- 
ing tenderly down upon them. 

'How the brightness of such return makes 
sorrow light, which otherwise would have 
vexed aud pressed us to the ground! How, 
the dear life being spared, we can bear al- 
most all else to be taken away ! I think, in 
those sweet days when first John Elphinston 
was able to come to us in the parlor again, 
too weak to plan or remember, able only to 
be petted and caressed and made much of, 
we none of us troubled ourselves either- 
about Mr, Dewtrie's letter or what might 
come of it. We had not even any leisure 
from our thankfulness to grieve over the 
indefinite putting -off of that quiet little 
wedding which, when Mr. Elphinston had 
accomplished his two years of probation, was 
to have taken place at the parish church. 

It was so pretty to see Tyne waiting upon, 
him. Of course she kept on staying with ns, 
or she would scarcely ever have seen him at 
all ; for, grandly as he was recovering, the 
doctor said it would be weeks before he 
could safely go out or do any work, and the 
steep descent from our house to the road, 
and then the tough pull up to Hollycbte, 
were more than an invalid could brave. We 
had altered our home arrangements for him. 
My father had the little inner room for a 
study now, and John, who needed much air 
and light and space, was brought into the 
parlor, Tyne making up the easy-chair with 
cushions for him every morning. And there 
they spent, I fancy, many a pleasant hour, 
while I was busy with Mercy over my do- 
mestic avocations, or helping my father in 
the correcting of his proof-sheets. And then 
our quiet, happy evenings together, reading 
some pleasant story-book — for of course 
there were no stiff talks or arguments now 
— or amusing ourselves by building castles 
in the air about what we would do when 
every thing had come straight again. I am 
sure we quite dreaded the time when John 
must settle to work, and the rough toil of 
life be begun. 

Of course, as soon as we saw what a seri- 
ous turn his illness was likely to take, we 
had communicated with Mr. Dewtrie ; the 
duty had been resigned, and a fresh curate 
appointed. To our great surprise, this fresh 
pastor turned out to be none other than Mr. 
Grimwade, the young man who would fain 
have placed his happiness in Tyne's keeping 
three or four years before. He was the right 
man in the right place — I mean for the par- 
ish, not for Tyne. No one had any need to 
complain of his sermons on the score of orig- 
inality or boldness. I think the word " tidi- 
ness" \>ea\> es.\ft«MftAL\»& \retwsfcV««S*«»*N^ 
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did any thing that any one could find fault 
with. I never found out that he had either 
sympathies or antipathies worth mention- 
ing, and so it was impossible for him to get 
into mischief. He was much valued among 
the ladies of the parish ; for his patience in 
holding skeins of cotton, and filling tea-pots, 
and handing round plates of muffins, was, as 
I have heard Mrs. Surbiton say, beyond all 
praise. Then he was really kind-hearted, 
hit the happy mean between shyness and 
conceit, never said any thing that could be 
contradicted ; and so at last Cove Rossing- 
ton was content. We understood that he was 
to remain with us after Mr. Dewtrie's return, 
our good rector's health not being equal to 
the entire charge of the parish. 

Another return, to which, I am afraid, we 
looked forward with even less good -will 
than that of the rector, was Mrs. Ulla- 
thorne's. Perhaps the friendship she had 
formed with him at Mentone was too pleas- 
ant to be brokeu up; or perhaps our new 
and unengaged curate presented possibili- 
ties of a nest to which the indefatigable 
Birdie might some time hope to flutter ; or 
perhaps, John Elphinston's dismissal having 
been accomplished, Mrs. Ullathorae felt she 
had done all that duty demanded of her on 
the Continent. At any rate, we heard that 
Mrs. Surbiton's maiden domicile was to be 
occupied once more by the architect's sister, 
and that she was to be settled down there 
by the end of April, soon after the time 
which Mr. Dewtrie had appointed for his 
own return. 

I must not forget to say a word or two 
about Fraulein Schaffhausen, the German 
lady who was nearly knocked to pieces on 
the wreck, and who might have been quite 
knocked to pieces, if John Elphinston had 
not got hold of her as she was being dashed 
from spar to spar among the waves, and 
brought her safety into the boat. 

She recovered very slowly. Of course, 
jnst at first, we had little time to think 
about her, all our care being for the man who 
had saved her. She staid with Mrs. Wear, 
and was nursed kindly enough there, while 
Tyne and I took care of Mr. Elphinston. 
She was about as much bruised as any one 
could be, without wounds or broken bones. 
When the bruises were a little better, rheu- 
matism set in, and for a long time she could 
only drag herself about with two crutches ; 
but she was as blithe as a bee, and only 
laughed at herself for the lameness and pain 
and misfortune which would have soured 
many a less sensible woman. As soon as 
she was able to get out of the house, she 
spent a whole hour in creeping down, inch 
by inch, from Hollyeote to our house, to in- 
quire after Mr. Elphinston, and express her 
overflowing gratitude for what he had done 
for her. 

I saw her then for the first time. She 



was a bright, pleasant little body, as plain 
as any body could desire, but running over 
with good-humor and intelligence, and per- 
fectly cheerful, spite of her ntter loss of ev- 
ery thing, except the clothes she had been 
saved in. The people to whom she was re- 
turning must have valued her very much, 
for they wanted to send an invalid-carriage 
for her, and take care of her themselves; 
and they said whatever she wanted they 
would supply. Mrs. Wear was attending to 
that, though. She had half-emptied one of 
the little drapers' shops, and, with such help 
as Tyne and I and' Mrs. Surbiton could give, 
was stitching away at an entirely new outfit 
for the good Fraulein, who had had money 
sent from her own friends in Germany. 

I believe Mrs. Wear would have kept her 
always if she could. I believe she made her 
rheumatism and bruises of more importance 
than they really were, for the sake of secur- 
ing the society of the bright little woman- 
sunbeam who was suffering from them. As 
soon as she was able to do any thing with 
her hands, Fraulein came over to help us, for 
Mercy had almost more housekeeping than 
she could manage, while I was busy with 
Mr. Elphinston. The merry little woman 
brightened us all up wonderfully, and her 
broken English was like a perpetual joke, 
at which we could not help laughing, even 
when our hearts were heavy with their care. 
As for Mercy, that tough old servant was 
taken by storm, and surrendered at discre- 
tion, allowing Fraulein to go into the kitch- 
en whenever she liked, and learning from 
her how to make the most delightful pies 
and puddings after the German fashion. In- 
deed, Mercy said to me privately that it was 
a thousand pities "Frollin," as she called 
her, had nothing better to do than teach 
young ladies the ridiculous foreign stuff that 
she called her language, for she could make 
puff-paste with any cook that ever went into 
a gentleman's family ; and as for the way 
she whisked eggs, it was a wonder to behold! 
She might have made her thirty pounds a 
year, if a penny, in Lord Bossington's kitch- 
en, Mercy said, and felt she was doing soroo 
good in the world. But there was no ac- 
counting for tastes. 

I call Fraulein Shaffhausen a woman, 
though I do not think she could have been 
more than two or three and twenty; but, 
with all her brightness, there was a substan- 
tial practicality about her, which utterly re- 
fused to have any thing to do with the name 
of girl. Girls seem as if they were made to 
be petted and scolded and taken care of. 
Fraulein was altogether too stout to be pet- 
ted, and she was far too sensible ever to do 
any thing that needed scolding ; and as for 
being taken care of, she did that for every 
body else, without ever seeming to think 
that &he IhmSl a.wj c\a.\m V> \&a w&.m^ \&feft&- 
ment \ieTSfe\£. To s«fc \i«t \\m\}\w^ vtaw& >0q& 
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kitchen making omelets for Mr. Elphinston, 
or stooping over the fire to fry them, with 
a face all sorts of colors from the bruises 
she had received in the wreck ! Any body 
else but Fraulein would have nursed her- 
self up, and thought the bruises and the 
rheumatism quite sufficient excuses for ab- 
staining even from self-help, to say nothing 
of help for other people. But no ; the good 
little Hamburger never was at rest unless 
she could be of use to her friends. 

She told me, bit by bit, in her funny fash- 
ion, a good deal of her history. Her father 
had had a good position in his profession, 
which was that of a doctor, and she had not 
expected to earn her own living until his 
death, when she was one-and-twenty, left her 
entirely unprovided for. She determined 
then to come to England and learn the lan- 
gnage, so that she might go back and begin 
a school in her own country ; and she had 
been for a year and a half now in this fam- 
ily at Limeport, teaching French and Ger- 
man at a very small salary, for the privilege 
of a comfortable home and lessons in English 
from the elder daughters; though I must 
say that if, when she went home again, and 
set np her school at Hamburg, she taught 
her pupils such comical English os she spoke 
herself, they would not be much the better 
for it. 

I believe she would very willingly have 
staid at Cove Rossington, and I am sure we 
would very willingly have kept her, but she 
was obliged to fulfill her engagement to 
the end of the two years at Limeport. She 
promised, however, to come and stay with 
Mrs. Wear in the midsummer holidays, when 
that engagement would have terminated; 
and, in the mean time, we were to look 
about for a situation for her, or interest our- 
selves in getting pupils, to whom she could 
give daily lessons in French and German. 

"And," said the little woman, " if it might 
at last pass that upon end I come back to 
those who did bring me away from my 
death, how should I be happy !" 

So Friinlein Schaffhausen went away, 
limping a little still, and with curious 
streaks of color all over her face, and we 
felt that until midsummer we had lost a 
most bright and pleasant friend. 

When John Elphinston was well enough, 
we had a regular talk about ways and 
means. It was then decided that he should 
not make any inquiry after a fresh curacy 
at present, but just remain quietly with us, 
building up his strength as much as he could 
by perfect rest from parochial work, and do- 
ing what writing and studying were safe for 
him until winter, when he would make in- 
quiries after fresh quarters. 

"Fresh quarters!" How drearily that 
sounded to me! It was bad enough to 
think of bis marrying and going away from 
ub, only to Miss Fidgets pretty little house, 



though I could have seen both him and Tyne 
then whenever I liked. But now I shonld 
lose them both, for as soon as he got anoth- 
er curacy they would be married. And that 
curacy might be ever so far away — who 
could tell ? Sometimes he talked of a Con- 
tinental chaplaincy, sometimes of going out 
to the colonies — anywhere, I think, where 
he could be more free and unfettered than 
he had been under the mingled jurisdiction 
of Mr. Collinson and our worthy rector. 

I could not bear to think of it. Tyne and 
he had come so closely into my life. What 
I could do for them gave me so much inter- 
est ; what they could do for me was so sweet 
and precious. They were almost my only 
links now with the busy outside world. 
He, brought me tidings from the world of 
thought, she from the world of social life. 
When they were gone, it would again be all 
quietness. Mrs. Wear would most likely go 
too, for wherever her daughter went was 
home to her, and my father and I would 
once more be left alone,*quite alone, until, 
after a few years, he went too, and then for 
me there would be nothing but patient wait* 
ing, with such cheerfulness as I could, for 
the evening which brings all home. 



\ 



CHAPTER LVII. 

But Mr. Elphinston was not to be quite 
idle, even through those summer and au- 
tumn months. 

Lord Rossington, as I have said before, 
thought a great deal about him ; had come 
to church regularly ever since he began to 
preach, a thing he had not done for years — 
never, indeed, since the first twelve months 
of the present rector's presentation to the 
living. For he and Mr. Dewtrie had had a 
quarrel about some trifling parish matter, 
connected, I think, with a right of road 
through part of the Rossington grounds, 
and since neither of them would abate an 
inch of his rights, the affair had ended in a 
complete breach between them, Lord Bos- 
sington locking up his pew in church, and 
going over to Moor-Brooksby when he cared 
to attend any service at all. 

But now the Castle was finished, with its 
pretty little private chapel, and my lord 
offered the chaplaincy to John Elphinston. • 
The duties, he said, might be made as light 
as he pleased, not extending beyond prayers 
and a sermon on Sundays, and a little pas- 
toral oversight of the ten or a dozen peo- 
ple, lodge-keepers, woodmen, and others, who 
lived in the park. It was the very thing 
for a man who had not strength for regular 
work, ^et o\& \io\» ^VSfc. to TOS& \xv SSSSssosKfe* 
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whenever he was able and ready to under- 
take, the charge of a parish again. 

We all felt rather prond about this chap- 
laincy. It was a great thing for a young 
man to be taken notice of by the lord of the 
manor ; and I began to hope that perhaps, 
after all, John would not have to go quite 
so far away from us. The Rossi ng ton pat- 
ronage was very extensive ; the Rossington 
influence more extensive still. My fancy 
looked on now and saw Tyne and her hus- 
' band comfortably settled in one or other of 
the half-dozen pretty little country rectories 
which belonged to the family estate. And 
then he would be his own master, and then 
he could live his own life, and build up for 
himself a good name, vexed no more by the 
shallowness and prejudice of those who could 
not understand him. 

Mr. Dewtrie returned. So did Mrs. Ulla- 
thorne. Of course I did not call upon her, 
but I saw her at church the Sunday after 
her arrival, looking as elegant and fascina- 
ting as ever, not a wrinkle in her fair rose 
and white face, or a touch of gray on the 
1 blonde ringlets which curled out so prettily 
under her lace bonnet. Would the woman 
never grow old f Would she never feel that 
she was wicked and false and deceitful f I 
think not ; for as soon as she was out of the 
church porch, she began smiling and bowing 
on all hands, with the graciousness of a prin- 
cess, and the complacent consciousness of a 
reigning belle who knows that she has but 
to look, and any quantity of flattery is at 
her command. 

How I should like to have told her exact- 
ly what I thought about her! But as I could 
not do that, I bowed to her very courteous- 
ly, and went on my way. At any rate, she 
would hear of the chaplaincy through Mrs. 
Surbiton, and that would take down her 
self-complacency a little. 

She soon became as popular as ever in the 
place which had very nearly forgotten her. 
She was one of those people who always 
come to the top, like empty bags. And 
then a woman who has lived abroad, and 
is known to got her dresses from Rome or 
Paris, has naturally a halo of interest about 
her which is wonderfully attractive to the 
upper-class coal and iron population, who 
somehow never seem to hit the right colors 
in their own costumes, and therefore have a 
profound respect for those who do. 
• Birdie also took her place again as one 
of the pets of society. I used to hear of her 
clasping and clapping her hands as before, 
with a girlish abandon which must have 
looked rather funny in a person of at 
least eight-and-tSvfeuty. Eight-and-twen- 
ty! Why, at eight -and -twenty I was a 
middle-aged woman, quiet, demure, able to 
chaperon any number of young people to 
lectures and concerts, almost grown past 
even the recollection of bavins: been taken 



care of myself; while Birdie still loitered 
in the sash -and -pinafore stage of pretty 
helplessness, dared not go anywhere by 
herself, and kept up all the airs of an un- 
fledged nestling. People liked it, so I sap- 
pose it was all right. But fancy Tyne ap- 
pealing in that sort of way, or asking toler- 
ation for her ignorance, or protection for her 
helplessness! 

Mr. Grimwade's society was cultivated 
very much at the cottage. If Birdie 
brought him there, I for one could have 
made them heartily welcome to each other, 
for really, after so much preparatory flut- 
tering, a nest of her own was the least that 
she could expect ; and if, as the copy-books 
say, "unflagging industry demands success," 
Birdie ought to have won her orange-blos- 
som years and years ago. 

But why am I so spiteful about her? In 
truth, she was a pretty, amiable, good-tem- 
pered little thing, with no possibilities of 
development either for good or evil, no 
chasms of wickedness, no heights of no- 
bility in her nature, nothing but a neat 
space of garden-plot, judiciously sprinkled 
over by her mother in early spring-time 
with a few pleasant - colored bedding -out 
plants, in the shape- of elegant manners 
and showy accomplishments ; which plants, 
naturally dying down as the frosts of mid- 
dle age set in, would have to be taken up 
and thrown away, and then certainly the 
plot would present rather an uninteresting 
appearance. But if Mr. Grimwade did not 
find that out for himself, why should any 
body else hint to him that bedding -out 
plants only last during the summer season? 
And indeed I doubt whether his own plot 
had much more variety in it ; although, in- 
stead of being pleasant to the eye, like 
Birdie's, it was, if not of a sort to be desired 
to make one wise— ^-his sermons being of the 
weakest — still, in a sense, good for food, pro- 
ducing him, so long as he cultivated it prop- 
erly, an income of a hundred and fifty pounds 
a year, with the position of a gentleman 
pertaining thereunto. 

I used occ,asional]y to meet Mrs. Ullathorne 
by accident, when I went in to spend an 
hour with her good little sister-in-law. We 
were always exceedingly polite, though I 
avoided conversation, except on the merest 
superficial matters, fearing that the dative 
goodness of my disposition, even fostered as 
it had been by long discipline and education, 
would not be strong enough to prevent me 
from telling her a little of my mind, if we 
ever came into close quarters. I feared this 
the more as she seemed so abundantly satis- 
fied with herself and every thing she had 
said and done, and always gave me the im- 
pression of such serene and ample compla- 
cency. 

1 woiuVer \i Vfo£EfeV& «ks ^Vql^ Vet Wa^oASl 
so wcovok\n£ &» wraifc "y»fco\»\*?% TOk^TO&sro&r 
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ness of their own utterly double and false 
dealings. To see Mrs. Ullathorne at church, 
Sunday after Sunday, gloveless — that ap- 
peared to be the latest fashion from Mentone 
— with eyes reverently fixed upon her ivo- 
ry covered prayer-book, unless as reverently 
fixed upon some new Paris bonnet, bowing 
sit regular intervals, turning to the east when 
the duties in which she was engaged so re- 
quired, then sweeping back again with grace- 
fully undulating motions, which reminded me 
of a slender young aspen-tree swaying to the 
-wind, who could have thonght her capable 
of saying an unkind word, still less blasting 
the reputation of an honest man by sneaking 
insinuations, which had just a sufficient film 
of piety about them to prevent them from 
being known for the falsehoods they really 
ireref 

Did she know it was wicked? Did she 
ever think about it at all f What possible 
leligion could allow the woman who pro- 
fesBed it to blacken with her spite and mal- 
ice the character of a man whose only of- 
fense was that he had not asked her daugh- 
ter to marry him f I used to ask myself 
these questions sometimes, as I watched Mrs. 
Ullathorne's face, bent with grave, earnest 
attention upon her book, or her rector, ac- 
cording as prayer or sermon required attend- 
ing to. I suppose I ought not to have been 
"watching her. I suppose I ought to have 
heen either praying or listening, too. I 
could not help it. I thought of the man 
who, but for her mischievous words, might 
have been speaking his own, so full of truth 
and honesty. I thought of the strange 
things which go through the world under 
the shape of religion — of the meanness, the 
Blander, the hypocrisy which can be tolerated 
so long as a certain creed is professed, a cer- 
tain ceremonial deferred to. And how did 
God look upon it all f — and what would be 
the end of it f — and how could the heaven 
into which nothing that " worketh a lie w 
can enter, open ij» doors to such as these, 
who nevertheless called out " Lord, Lord," so 
volubly here on earth f 

Coming back from my wonderings, there 
was the figure of St. Monica, in the chancel 
- window just before me — St. Monica, purple- 
robed, with uplifted eyes full of prayer and 
patience. Not for me to judge, only for me 
to do my duty, in such plain and simple fash- 
ion as God had appointed for me. And 
sometimes, if St. Monica's window was open, 
I looked away over the blue sea, and watch- 
ed the white-sailed vessels come and go, and 
my thoughts went back to the girlish days, 
the long-ago Easter-Sunday morning, when 
Rae Morrison's ship, cutting its way across 
through the curling waves, had ended my 
one little year of romance. Only one little 
year, and it had had to last me all my life. 
And then, as in a dream, I used to hear Mr. 
Dewtrie's voice going through the firstly, 



secondly, thirdly of sermons which he had 
written fifteen or twenty years ago, but 
which he kept on preaching over and over 
again, just the same, because his views of 
things never changed, and his landmarks of 
opinion were never removed. An excellent 
man, a very excellent man, the last man in 
the world to have been blessed with a curate 
like John Elphinston. 



CHAPTER LVni. 

In truth, Mrs. Ullathorne was fast becom- 
ing for me the counterpart of one of those 
unkindly chemical agencies which, dropped 
into a clear fluid, thicken it, trouble it, and 
completely change its original properties. 
No one else made me feel so spiteful ; no one 
else brought out the latent badness and un- 
charitableness of my disposition. But for 
her, I had been the best-tempered woman in 
the world. How much, then, she had to 
answer for, apart from her disgreeableness 
to John Elphinston ! 

I never saw her without a pang of regret 
that we could not have a stand-up fight to- 
gether. I never shook hands with her at 
Mrs. Surbi ton's without wishing to squeeze ' 
off one of he» fingers, or grind one of her 
beautiful diamond rings into her very flesh. 
And the worst of it was that, though I would 
willingly have exerted upon her the evil in- 
fluence which she brought to bear upon me/ 
I was perfectly powerless to do any thing of 
the sort. She smiled upon me as sweetly as 
though I had been her dearest friend. She 
never turned corners of streets to avoid me, 
as I have done dozens of times when I saw 
her elegant figure looming in the distance. 
My presence never interfered with her devo- 
tions at church. She said her prayers as 
reverently, and bowed as deeply, and turned 
as gracefully, with ray coldly severe glance 
bent full upon her, as though she had never 
done me, or any one dear to me, an evil deed 
in her life. Such self-complacency, such calm , 
absolute unconsciousness of- wrong was too 
wonderful for me. Since I could not attain • 
unto it myself, it irritated mo in others; 
which must have been a proof of my orig- 
inal depravity, if I could only have looked 
upon it in that light. And as for calling 
myself a miserable sinner, and trying to feel 
like it, when Mrs. Ullathorne, who, I know, 
was a great deal more wicked, and ought 
therefore to have felt a great deal more mis- 
erable, stated the fact with a smile of such 
angelic satisfaction, it was simply impossi- 
ble. 

Both Mr. Dewtrie and Mr. Grimwade came 
occasionally to our house, and I learned to 
fcujoy the com\ta\^ oiVXi^\aX.\Rrt^ ^\\xss&r 
ed measure. He \*a» ^ ^eXV-mw^^^^^k 
mau, t\ioug\i\na gvtU ^e*e «em^«s&^&rws^ 
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he and Mr. Dewtrie, between them soon emp- 
tied the church of the keen-faced, hard-head- 
ed coal and metal workers who had tilled it 
during John Elphinston's time. The coal 
and metal workers, however, were replaced 
by a goodly company of ladies, chiefly young 
and unmarried, who, I dare say, were able to 
subscribe more liberally to all the charita- 
ble agencies of the parish, so that one could 
scarcely say Mr. Grim wade's preaching was 
in vain, though the faith of his hearers, such 
as it was, might very likely be so. And then 
he was ready to be led into any groove of 
thought which Mr. Dewtrie preferred, and 
even Mr. Collinson could not find any thing 
to say against him, except that he was a lit- 
tle tedious in his manner ; so perhaps, on the 
whole, the change was for the better. 

Fraulein Schaffhausen went back to her 
duties, with the understanding that if any 
could be found for her at Cove Rossington 
by midsummer, she would return and settle 
among us. She often used to write, and her 
letters were as funny as her talk, full of grat- 
itude expressed in the most comical broken 
English, and generally accompanied by some 
pretty little remembrance which she had 
worked for us with her own hands, Fraulein's 
gratitude being not at all of a sort which 
confined itself to words. I believe we were 
all very anxious to find something for her to 
do. We wanted so to have her among us 
again. She brought quite a new element 
into our little society, and there was a quaint, 
original simplicity about her which made 
one want to be always either teasing or mak- 
ing fun of her. And* yet under the simplic- 
ity there was such strong common sense and 
good-heartedness that one might have asked 
her opinion about almost any thing, and fol- 
lowed it with safety. I am sure the rheu- 
matism and the bruises were a blessing in 
disguise, both to her and to us. 

By the time summer came, with its roses 
and season visitors, we seemed to have set- 
tled down into our old quietness, the only 
difference being that Mr. Elphinston was 
chaplain to Lord Rossington, instead of cu- 
rate to the rector. The people from Bon- 
nermouth and Limeport were pressing upon 
him for lectures so soon as he should be able 
to give them ; and then, as he grew stronger, 
he spent much time in writing and study. 
He did not seem restless to get away to an- 
other place. I think his present freedom 
from supervision and responsibility was a 
wholesome thing for him. Taking in was 
better, for a little time, at any rate, than giv- 
ing out ; and he could very well afford to do 
without the position which the charge of a 
parish gave him. 

We were all very happy; he and Tyne 

iu their love, he and I in our friendship. 

WitWmy father, Mrs. Wear, and Mrs. Surbi- 

ton to £11 up the little society, we did not 

want any thing that any one else could do 



for us; By-and-by Mr. Elphinston's ,8 
in writing made us take courage to th 
the wedding again. He had a regul 
gagement on the staff of one paper, 1 
tolerably certain admission into sever 
era ; and this income, together with t 
pend of the chaplaincy, and Tyne's o 
tie means, would be enough for a mc 
beginning. Once more, in imaginatio 
ted up Miss Fidgets pretty little cott; 
them — Mrs. Ullathorne speaking of ] 
still as only a bird of passage. I j 
roses in ,the garden, and trained ivy 
the trellis porch, and draped the wj 
with white muslin curtains, and fui 
the cozy parlors with carved oak and 
bits of china, and well -filled book-s 
and saw Tyne and her husband sitt 
their own fireside again, as plainly a 
ever seen them there in the pleasau 
before that troublesome letter from M 
came, to break up all our plans. 

I saw myself, too, when John Elpl 
had left us, alone with my father, 
down with him, step by step, to the 
brink, which could not be far off no 
coming up thence with no more an; 
to clasp mine, or any voice to tell i 
I was much needed and cared for. I 
on to years when the grand, simpl< 
life, whose very example had been 
ucation to me, should be only a m 
when I could only speak to my fa 
my thoughts, when I must shut n 
to see any more the patient, earnei 
laden with its weight of thought ; t 
that went always side by side witl 
so that it brought to him neither bit 
nor mistrust. 

Farther on still I looked, and sf 
self in the old home, a gray-haired i 
where once I had been a happy chil 
this life's interests gradually narrow] 
dropping away from me, and those 
life beyond growing more real anc 
I saw the surely coming days when 
depend upon myself — only upon mysi 
all that could make home pleasant 
when through the winter of age anc 
ness I must live upon such store as 
youth and middle life I had been 
gather by the cultivation of my ow 
acter and the cherishing of noble tin 
when all my early friends should hat 
ped away, and the days should hav 
when I had neither brightness nor fr 
left to seek for new ones. 

All this I pictured to myself as, i 
evenings, I mused by my father's 
the old bow-windowed parlor. Lool 
there was John Elphinston in his an 
and Tyne at his feet; Tyne with th 
questioning eyes which asked for am 
love — Tyne with her splendid' worn 
\ook\ng ioxVXv ixom «. iafifc 'qft&sfa. h 
none of \ta Tonn^n^aa "s^Tust itfvT 
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color. And I was so faded and so tired ; and 
it seemed as if, when my father was gone, 
death ought to come for roe too, for no one 
would want me any more. 



CHAPTER LIX. 

People say that, when the angels are 
coming to us, the rustle of their garments is 
beard far off, and sparkles, as of light from 
silver wings, fall upon our path. 

It may he so, yet no such rustle of invisi- 
ble garments was heard by me, and no such 
sparkles of light fell around me on that early 
July morning when John Elphinston over- 
took me as I was walking alone up and down 
the beach, directly after breakfast, and told 
me of a letter he had just received. 

And yet the beauty of that summer morn- 
ing was like *a visit from the angels. No 
plnmes of light from silver-dropping wings 
could have been more beautiful than the 
long, quivering streaks of sunshine which 
lay upon the sea; no rustling of heavenly 
garments more gentle and peaceful than the 
break and backward roll of the crystalline 
waves which the south wind bore in upon 
the shore. And the white- winged sea-gulls, 
brooding upon the water, rose and fell with 
its heaving motion ; and the distant vessels 
seemed like other white-winged birds slow- 
ly moving to and fro. And fine and straight 
and clear the level sea-line showed upon the 
far horizon, between blue sea and blue heav- 
en ; our blue here, their blue yonder— this 
world we know so well, that world we know 
not at all. And if one could not see the 
angels, one knew that God himself, in the 
brightness and glory and beauty of the 
world which he had made, was not far off. 

The letter was from Rae Morrison, to say 
that he was coming over in a day or two, to 
see his old friend Elphinston. 

He had heard, more than a twelvemonth 
ago, when spending a few days at Bonner- 
month, before his last voyage out, that Mr. 
Elphinston had the Cove Rossington cura- 
cy, and was very comfortably settled there. 
Also he had heard rumors of another kind 
of settlement, which was likely to be even 
more pleasant, and he had meant to have 
given his congratulations upon the prospect ; 
but unexpected business came, and he was 
hurried away from Bonnermiouth, and obliged 
to join his vessel before being able to wish 
his friend joy, except in thought. 

But coming to Limeport again just now, 
he had heard quite another story. At the 
house of some friends, to whom he had jnst 
been introduced, he had met a German lady, 



of herself and her adventures when she was 
coming over from Hamburg to resume her 
duties in the family. The vessel was wreck- 
ed, she said, off Shagmouth bar, and she 
should have been lost if not for the bravery 
of one Mr. Elphinston, who got hold of her 
as she was being dashed about among the 
broken timbers, and brought her into the 
life-boat, and so safe to land in Cove Ros- 
sington bay ; and there she was taken care 
of by Madame Wear, a most kind and good 
lady, who nursed her and gave her a com- 
fortable home until she was again strong 
enough to go to Limeport. 

All this Rae Morrison described in the 
broken English with which Fraulein gave 
it, but there is no need for me to reproduce 
that. And then he went on to tell the rest 
of the story — Mr. Elphinston let me read the 
letter right through myself — how this gen- 
tleman, who had been so good to her, had 
not escaped without injury to himself, for 
the cold and excitement had brought on fe- 
ver, and for many weeks he was so ill that 
no one knew whether he would live or not. 
But the Frauiein Leslie, with whom he lived, 
had been very good to him, and she and Miss 
Wear had nursed him well again, and now 
every one was content. 

Mr. Morrison then went on to say how 
glad he was that John Elphinston had found 
a home with us, for he was sure my father 
would be a congenial companion to him; 
He remembered the Leslies himself, a long 
time ago, when he used to come to Cove 
Rossington — a pleasant, intelligent family, 
very unworldly, and just the sort of people 
to make a happy home for a man who could 
appreciate cultured society. From what 
Fraulein Schaff hausen had said, he gathered 
that Miss Leslie, whom he remembered as a 
girl of eighteen or twenty, was still living 
with her father. And there used to be an eld- 
erly Miss Leslie, an Aunt Lois, who took care 
of the house after her sister-in-law's death. 
Was she there yet, for Fraulein had not 
mentioned her f If so, he begged his friend- 
ly regards to her, and also to Miss Dora, and 
Mr. Leslie, whom he hoped to see before 
long. 

Just what any man might say of a family 
from which he hacl once received kindness 
— no fuss or compliment of any kind, just 
friendly recollection. Most likely all but 
the friendliness had long ago died out, and 
he would come to see us just as he would go 
to see any one else with whom he had had 
pleasant intercourse. Yet to be remember- 
ed by him at all was good. There was 
nothing about himself, nothing about his 
own doings, or troubles, if he had any, or 
plans, or purposes. The letter closed with a 
few words of kindly advice and sympathy 



Fraulein Schaff hausen, governess to the fam- 
ily. And this Fraulein Schaffhansen, who I for JohuElphm%tc>T\,¥Tm\fc\^ 
seemed a very bright, intelligent little worn- 1 amowgYier o\k«rc mfois^k^Ok^^^^fcfci^ ^ 
an, bad told him quite a romantic history What "Mr. ^e^t^V^T^^^^^.^^^"^^^^ 
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tip the cnracy because, as she put it, his 
sermons " walked much too quick/' and the 
rector loved that all things should be quiet. 

"It will be pleasant to you too, will it 
not, that he should come ?" said John El- 
phinston, as he folded up the letter, and 
put it back in his pocket. " Mr. Leslie al- 
ways speaks as though he had a regard for 
him, and you have not quite forgotten him, 
though it is such a long time ago." 

Pleasant ! How many and many a time, 
though it was indeed, as Mr. Elphinston said, 
a long time ago, nearly fourteen years ago, I 
had pictured to myself Bae Morrison's pos- 
sible coming-back! It seemed to me then 
that he could not have gone away for al- 
ways ; that somehow, somewhere, we must 
meet, and tell all that had been left untold 
before. I used to sit, in April evenings, by 
Aunt Lois's side in the old parlor, and fancy 
how it would be if, looking up, I could see 
his face bending over me. Only the one he 
would look into then was round and fair, 
and the eyes as bright as those whose an- 
swering love John Elphinston had won. 
And often — still in those old, old days — as 
I walked up and down the beach, I had 
made believe to hear footsteps behind me, 
and fancied they were his, and had gone 
through the pretty play of turning and 
meeting him, and making every thing right 
again, just as in the few story-books I had 
read they always were made, somehow or 
other. But I never thought of that now. 
It was a dream which could not be dreamed 
again, a fancy laid up in lavender and rose- 
mary, taken out sometimes with other girl- 
ish treasures, looked at, lingered over, put 
away again with a smile of pity for the ro- 
mance which could ever have believed it 
possible. As if any one would care to look, 
with other than the merest friendliness, upon 
my pale, scarred face, or give me more than 
the quiet respect which the faithful doing 
of one's duty ought to bring. No, let me 
have the respect and be content with it, and 
look no farther. 

So. I said, quietly enough, that it would 
indeed be very pleasant to see Mr. Morrison 
again ; and after chatting about it for a lit- 
tle while, Mr. Elphinston went on to join 
Tyne, who was to meet him for a walk to- 
ward Shagmouth, leaving me to think it aU 
over as I rested on my favorite seat under the 
cliff, near Joe Bollekins's cottage. Thanks 
to our own early hours and the late habits of 
the season visitors, the beach at nine o'clock 
■ in the morning was quite deserted. Scarce 
a single passer-by, save now and then a fish- 
erman going down to drag his boat off the 
shingle for a haul, or a few children picking 
up sea-weed to dry for firing, disturbed my 
quietness after John Elphinston had left me. 

I tried to put Bae Morrison's coming again 

clearly before me, as I sat there alone. It 

did Dot seem so very strange. Bather it was 



something quite natural and long looked^, ^ 
for, the completion of something begun Ion jjjBf^ 
long ago, only completed very differentP^ 
from what I had once expected. Beeai 
though I felt that the heart which had lovi 
him fourteen years ago was his own still/ 
had never known, and never could know, 
now, any other love, still we were as con* 
pletely separated from each other as thougl 
that pitiful little record, " Died, aged 28, Job-' 
sie, wife of Bae Morrison," had never needi 
to be written. I could not quite say why this 
was so, but so it was. Mr. Morrison's retain*] 
to Cove Bossington would indeed be, as John' 
Elphinston had said, very pleasant ; bat if 
would make no real difference to me now, 
no difference at all. I kept saying it over 
and over to myself — no difference at all. 

Still something within me, a strange, sub- 
tle sense of joyous content, leaped oat to 
meet the sunshine and the fresh wind ; and 
with a light easy carelessness, almost akin 
to their own, I watched the little waves* 
clear as the softest aqua marine, flashing and 
sparkling on the beach. How the morning 
light played upon their tiny curls of foam! 
what joyous speech they seemed to be hav- 
ing among themselves, as they eddied round 
the lfttle rock reefs, holding hands and dan- 
cing with the green plumes of sea-weed which 
bent and courtesied to them from many a 
crystalline cave ! I knew all about it now. 
I was as happy as they. I had suddenly 
come out, as from long gray twilight, into 
morning glow ; and only by the brightness* 
now I knew how great the quietness had 
been which once was all I cared for. 

I looked at my life before John Elphin- 
ston showed me that letter. It seemed years 
and years ago, instead of half an hour. I 
could never go back to it again. I was 
quite sure of that. A door had been open- 
ed for me into something new; and though 
I kept saying to myself, "It will make no 
difference now; it will make no difference 
now;" still something stronger than my 
words, something in the glad up-springing 
brightness within me, not born only of 
sunshine and summer freshness, belied my 
words. There would be a difference. Be- 
fore, it had been peaceful afternoon ; now, 
it must be clear daylight, or night to which 
the other peace had been like noontide. 

I do not know how long I sat there.* One 
does not count such time by moments or by 
hours. I could have dreamed a whole day 
away, only conscious of something strangely 
sweet and pleasant ; just floating on the sur- 
face of my content as these white-winged 
sea-gulls rose and fell on the clear little rip- 
pling waves. Every thing gave me a sense 
of quiet satisfaction. The whole picture 
linked itself with my past life, which had 
now come back to me again. The big brown 
nets spread. o\jA> Yh \tofc wm,\tafc\*«>.\» tatam. 
1 up on the g\\a\«aV»£tfoSs\^,^^ 
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len lounging upon them, the coast- 
cutter shooting silently across the 
to flapping of the sails ou a sloop 
id just rounded the point, over all the 
torning light, giving color and fresh- 

every thing — these made a sort of 
it under -music to the melody of my 
oughts. Within and without, all was 
tod. And I said to myself, as in this 
Lay world we so seldom can say, " I 
pynow." 

at unwillingly I roused myself to go 
or I remembered my father would be 
g me for copying and proof-correct- 
t'. seemed so strange to. climb the 

path to our house, and see every 
•round me just the same, I only so 
t. : Higher as I climbed, I could see 
away over the long clear coast-line, 
aid south. A ship was coming out 
drind Shagmonth bar. How brave- 
lowed through the waves, the foam 
Kg upon its bows, its white sails 
r and curving to the breeze ! I could 
nd and watch it for a little while. 

indeed fourteen years ago, nearly 
a years ago, that I had watched an- 
essel glide out so silently past that 
ar, and slowly lessen in the. blue dis- 

. For I felt almost like a girl again, 
;ladness. Now, as then, I watched it 
curious, undefined sense of coming 
Ie had told me he was coming again, 

did come, though the coming was 
dness any more. Still he was true, 
h had not been in vain. And ever 
len I had never seen a ship come out 
hagmouth port without a strange 
•f hope aud longing, which seemed 
have been a foreshadowing of what 
last the truth. 

fourteen years ago! Surely not so 
is that. . For the whole waste of 
etween was as though it had never 
Almost as I turned homeward again, 
ted to find Aunt Lois in the parlor. 
>is in her high-backed chair, with her 
5- work, and her vigorous bnt so kind- 
rtation always ready for me when I 
. from my long, idle rambles, 
v, Dora, child, wake up, and get to 
ng useful. There is no time to waste 
world.". 

Aunt Lois ! If she could have known 
hing. I wonder if she did know, 
aid not have called me idle, through 
mg years in which I had needed to 
» hard with head and hand to keep 
e household in comfort. . I think she 
have kissed me, and said the child 
ie well, after all. 

it straight into the parlor, where my 
vas sitting with his morning paper. 
L been able to have one again since 
pMnston came to live with us. Bnt 
ot reading it now. He was talking 



very pleasantly and kindly with a stranger, 
a middle-aged, gray-haired man, who sat in 
my Aunt Lois's chair. And not until we 
had looked at each other for a moment or 
two very earnestly, did I find out that the 
stranger was Rae Morrison. 



CHAPTER LX. 

I had often, during the old dead years, 
wondered what I should do if by any chance 
Mr. Morrison and I ever met again. I won- 
dered whether smiles or tears would come — ' 
whether I should be too happy to realize any 
thing, or whether my heart would give one 
great bound and stop forever. Certainly I 
never thought that I should do what I did 
— go quietly up to him, say we were very 
glad to see him again, find out whether he 
would be able to spend a little time with us, 
and then go into the kitchen to give Mercy 
instructions about a pudding for dinner. 

Nay— for I wanted it to be a particular- 
ly successful pudding — I myself grated the 
rind off the lemon in that most tedious of 
ways, by removing it with a lump of sugar 5 
and then with patient care I dusted the best 
wine-glasses, and looked up the silver, and 
chose out the finest, daintiest table-linen I 
could find ; though I knew all the time that 
Mercy could have done it just as well, and 
that I might instead have been sitting in 
the parlor, talking to Rae Morrison, or, bet- 
ter still, listening to him. 

But we like to set a great joy at arms- 
length, and look leisurely at it all round, 
before we take it into our very being, and 
find out all its blessed meaning. I wanted 
nothing more, just then, than to feel that 
Mr. Morrison was in the house again. I 
did not ask myself, I did not even wonder, 
what he thought about me. He had shaken 
hands with rae kindly, quietly, as one friend 
might with another ; yet perhaps not quite, 
for he always used to hold my hand rather 
a long time, and it was the same now. And 
I had had. the old sort of feeling, as soon as 
I saw him, of somebody to be trusted — some- 
body steady and strong, and not much given 
to change. 

We had a pleasant day. John Elphin- 
ston, coming in from his walk a couple of 
hours after Mr. Morrison's arrival, looked 
much more surprised than I had done to see 
the stranger. But there was a message from 
Lord Rossington, who wanted to see him at 
the Castle, and he was obliged to go away 
almost directly, leaving us together again, 
to talk over the old times. 

People who meet after an absence of four- 
teen years have no lack of subjects for con- 
versation. TYisra "^sa k\«& \jks\& \» ^fcfc> ^sfc- 
membered. fcn(y.T*gre\Xfe&,\fcs> £yxsw«m&»s&rsa 
of her (teato. to\>* taatt»w&\ ^qm^^» *»&>- 
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lire of the Bonncrmouth bank, and oar con- 
sequent poverty. I tlrink he would guess 
the poverty, though, from the dear shabby 
old furniture, not one piece of which bad 
been removed or replaced by better since 
the days when first he knew us. Then came 
the wonderful development of Cove Rossing- 
ton and Coley-Orton, of which, of course, he 
had heard before, but which was gone into 
now at length, and accounted for and lament- 
ed. Then we told him all about John El- 
phinstou, the influence which he had exert- 
ed in the place, until Mr. Dewtrie, moved 
thereto by mischievous insinuations from 
other quarters, put him away from his work ; 
the power which he was likely to wield now 
in other ways than by preaching ; the won- 
derful originality and simplicity and ear- 
nestness of his character ; Mr. Morrison list- 
ening all the time with the proud tender- 
ness of a father who hears his son praised. 
And so there was no room for breaks or 
pauses of silence, in which we could remem- 
ber other things than these. 

He did not say much about his own life, 
except as it had been spent in foreign travel 
and adventure. We only gathered incident- 
ally that he had been married, that his wife 
had died, that since then he had taken long- 
er voyages, and spent very little time in En- 
gland. Not a hint was dropped about the 
brief, sad story of the home which he had 
made for himself, nor any thing said about 
the cares and bitternesses and disappoint- 
ments which had graven their deep lines in 
his face, and given him that look of steady, 
patient endurance which is always rather 
sad in a man who has been, in other ways, 
what the world calls successful. Perhaps, 
however, we were more conscious of the 
change than he was himself. Now and then 
I used to find his eyes fixed upon me, as 
though trying to find some remains of the 
old likeness. It did not embarrass me. I 
was accustomed to have people look upon 
me with pity, thinking perhaps that, even 
in middle life, I might have been a tolera- 
bly comely woman, but for the cruel disease 
which had left its marks upon me. One 
learns to put these things quietly by. They 
do not hurt so much when they have become 
part of one's almost daily experience. 

In the evening he and John Elphinston 
had a long walk, while my father and I staid 
quietly at home. I think this meeting had 
affected my father a good deal. He was at 
that time of life when any renewal of old 
associations is inseparable from a certain 
looking- onward to the end. Not that he 
over dreaded the end, which truly for him 
might better be called the beginning, but it 
just loosened him a little from his daily in- 
terests. I could tell that his thoughts were 
far away. There was a touch of tremulous 
sadness in his voice and look, which, gave 
me an infinite tenderness for him. 



He would not return to his books and pa- 
pers for the evening, but proposed that we I 
should go to our favorite seat in the garden, ' 
overlooking the bay and the south headland, | 
and the long, deeply-indented coast-line, no 1 
longer clear and distinct now, but steeped : 
in the haze of summer sunset. Scarcely I 
speaking a word, we sat there side by side, f 
watching the vessels which looked like lit- 
tle black midges upon the horizon, and the 
brown -sailed fishing -boats rocking forth 
upon their night's work, and listening to the - 
grand, solemn beat of the waves upon the i 
shore. • • 1 

People talk of the ocean making them j 
miserable with its everlasting change and 
unrest, its motion tending to no end, the 
ceaseless monotony of an activity which 
never seems to be doing any thing. To me 
there is something most definite and pur- 
poseful in the coming and going of the waves, 
the gradual, irresistible progress and back- ; 
ward sinking of the tide. I feel that it is 
working in obedience to law, and that al- 
ways gives mo a feeling of rest. To watch 
the operation of laws that can neither be al- 
tered nor broken is wonderfully assuring in 
a world which is so full of change and un- 
certainty. It is something to trust npon. 
To see the line of wet shingle far away up 
the shore, and know that the great long 
waves will surely reach and cover it, though, 
marking them one by one, they make so lit- 
tle way toward it, is a type to me of the slow 
growth and purpose of life, which comes to 
its limit in obedience to laws as fixed, though 
the slow years tell so little story of its prog- > 
ress. For us, too, some day there will come j 
high tide, and the rough bare shingle shall I 
be covered, and the rocks that show so black j 
and dry shall be hidden, and we shall flash 
back the sunshine, where now we only hide 
it in a dull gray reach of sand. 

My father was looking away over Shag- 
mouth bar into the port, where the tope of j 
the vessels, like leafless trees in a planta- : 
tion, could be seen planted thickly together, j 
I wonder if he was thinking of that long- j 
ago Sunday morning which took so much ] 
away from me. Was he asking himself ] 
whether Rae Morrison's life, as well as mine, j 
might have been happier, not better, per- 
haps, but happier, if he had had leave to say 
what was in his heart, and I to live what 
was in mine ? But, then, my father never 
knew, nor did any one else, what was in 
mine, so it could not have been that. 

At last he said, in a dreamy, meditative 
sort of tone, 

" Fourteen years. It is a great deal out 
of one's life." 

Ay, indeed. And what out of a woman's 
life, who sees it take from her all that the 
world "prizes — youth, fairness, beauty, love; 
\eaviag \io\&iYi^\Nife\ta& ttoafe^£«&vmt soul, 
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ty of the Lord its God upon it, when all oth- 
er beauty is gone. The years that take a 
man through storm, and toil, and endeavor, 
and lead him to success at last, or name, or 
competence, leave a woman far off from any 
of these things, often. 

And then — yes, he must have been think- 
ing of the old days, or such words would 
never have come to him — my father laid his 
hand on mine, and said, 

" You have been a very good daughter to 
me, Dora. You have never given me a mo- 
ment's sorrow in all your life. I don't know 
what I should have done without yon." 

Ah ! then it was better so. All loss, all 
loneliness, all the long, weary waiting, were 
great gain, to hear him say those words. I 
was well content. 

And, sitting there, we watched the shadows 
lengthen along the coast, and the purple of 
sunset fade into the gray of summer twilight, 
hand in hand, heart to heart, feeling that, 
come what might, we each had had our fair 
portion in the life that counts not by joys, 
but by the faithful, diligent doing of duty. 
Perhaps such a life is better to remember 
than one full-filled with joy that has never 
known a break. 

That day had tired my father very much, 
and he went to bed earlier than usual, so 
that I had been left alone for a long time in 
the parlor before Rae Morrison and Mr. El- 
phinston came home from their walk. And 
truly I was glad of the solitude, for I had 
much to think of. I felt as if a great joy 
and a great sorrow were meeting in my life. 
For the first time I had seen upon my, fa- 
ther's face the look which tells of going 
home. I had taught myself to think of this 
as something that could not be far off, but it 
smote upon me now as a cold blast in the 
summer-time. I could scarcely have borne 
it except for that other something which 
told of rest and strength not far off too. 

At last I saw Mr. Morrison and Mr. El- 
phinston coming along down the cliff, talk- 
ing earnestly together, taking no heed of 
any thing. What a contrast between them ! 
one so young, bright, and eager, in the thick 
of successful battle, with the hopes and pos- 
sibilities of life all before him, and strength 
of will to do and dare whatever he would ; 
the other much spent in that battle, bruised 
and beaten by the waves of this troublesome 
world, but breasting them steadily with a 
purpose which must sooner or later bring 
him to the haven where he would be. Their 
work so different, but the courage and en- 
durance which held them to it the same. 

John left him at our door, to go up to 
Hollycote, and when he came to me in the 
parlor it was the first time we had been 
alone together. I need not tell all the rest. 
I am only gathering up these threads of the 
past to take care of those which might slip 
away and be forgotten, and I never can for- 

9 



get that evening. I wonder if those two at 
Hollycote — children, I might almost call 
them, in the experience of life— were hap- 
pier than we who had seen so much of it ? 
I think we forgot our fourteen years in the 
wilderness ; I think, too, we forgot the quiet 
friendliness which came so easily to ns at 
first. We went back to the old days, and be- 
gan the sweet story afresh — the sweeter for 
that it had been left untold so long. That 
summer evening I need not give to the keep- 
ing of words, for it lives in the better keep- 
ing of memory, which will never let it fade 
away. I think we neither of us murmured 
that we had waited so long for our content. 
It came to us rich with the gathered treas- 
ures of patience, bright with the bright- 
ness which sunshine has for those who have 
walked alone in gloom. We trusted each 
other, and we were at peace, and we remem- 
bered the parting no more, save as it made . 
the hand-clasp of meeting more complete. 



CHAPTER LXI. 

Next morning I went out again into the 
early summer sunshine, and this time not 
alone. But there was no strangeness about 
it, which sometimes seemed the strangest 
thing of all. 

I think it says something for fullness of 
life being the birthright of the human soul, 
that just so much of it as is allowed to visit 
us here seems like our native air ; we spring 
up into it with perfect naturalness; while 
sorrow, however nobly borne, is something 
alien to us — we can not find a place for it, 
though we try to bear it patiently, and even 
win some blessing from it. My life for all 
those years, I knew now, had been an unnat- 
ural one ; I had been in a foreign country, 
learning much, it is true, which would be 
useful to me in all time to come, but still 
exiled, a 6tranger from my own heritage. 
Now I had come home again, and I was at 
peace. 

Rae told me all then — how he had gone 
away so sadly and bitterly, thinking that I 
never loved him, that I had only been amus- 
ing myself, and how he had tried to forget 
every thing in seeing the world and rising to 
the top of his profession ; until coming home 
once for a long holiday he met Jessie For- 
ester, fell in love with her pretty face and 
bright, winning ways, and, feeling that he 
should like to have some one to work for 
and be proud of, married her after six weeks' 
courtship, only to find that she had never 
really loved him, that there was neither hon- 
or nor faith in her nature, nor even the pride 
which could hold her upright for the sake of 
her good name, 'fia \*&& xcfe'tarc ^XnMO^^ 
little, she ^ao. f»lta&,TO£\ *\A*sfc ^orAsk* \sv 
i the grave to ^\i\<fti tata^TaakXsww&k^Mst- 
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and he was free again, a sad and broken and 
disappointed man. 

After that he had had no interests in life, 
except befriending those who needed help, 
among whom was John Elphinston. It was 
no use layiug up money for himself — he had 
no one to leave it to ; and so he used to seek 
out young men who were kept back by pov- 
erty from making their way in life, and do 
what he could for them. He had helped 
several iu this way, putting some into clerk- 
ships, taking some out to sea uuder his own 
care, forwarding the education of others. 
Some turned out badly, after all ; some got 
what they could out of him, and when they 
had made a fair start he lost sight of thorn. 
He seemed to have taken most interest in 
John Elphiuston, and to have been better 
repaid by him, both as regarded success and 
gratitude, than by any of the others. 

I was glad to be able to tell, and of course 
I could tell it better than John Elphinston 
himself, what good use he had made of the 
help given him, and what a worthy place he 
was winning for himself, both in literature 
and in his own profession, by hard work and 
close study. If Eae had done nothing else 
than make room for the great, honest, ear- 
nest mind of our curate to work in, he would 
not have lived in vain. And then he told 
me how, quite by chance, he had heard of 
him again through Fraulein Schaffhausen, 
who could not praise him enough ; nor the 
good Miss Leslie, who took such care of him. 
The good Miss Leslie, Fraulein added, who 
had no longer any beauty, but only to be 
useful, and work very much. Hearing that, 
he said there came over him such a great 
longing to see me again, and learn if I at all 
remembered the old times ; and to ask from 
me, in my sadly altered life, what, when all 
was bright and young and hopeful for me, I 
had not been able to give him. 

How curious it was now to trace the links 
of the chain which had brought him back to 
us! I recalled how in my foolishness and 
discontent 1 had for a while regretted my 
chance meeting with Mr. Elphinston in old 
Joe Eollekins's cottage ; for I could not bear 
the thought of what people would say when 
they found out that he was lodging with us. 
Yet if he had not come to us, and if we had 
not learned to love him for his simple good- 
ness and truth, all this, which was making 
me so happy now, might never have chanced. 
I might have gone on to the end of my life, 
and never seen Eae Morrison any more. 

How often we say to ourselves, in our 
youthful discontent, "Might have been, 
might have been," when we think of sunny 
possibilities which those three little words 
hide from us! Yet perhaps the curtain 
drops over as much of darkness as of light. 
The might-have-beeiiB that lie out of sight 
behind it wear the dread faces of beasts of 



seldom we remember this ; how seldom we j: 
let ourselves think that more of evil than of § 
good has been kept from us by that subtle 1 
web of apparent accident and chance which '' 
hovers over our whole earthly life! 

And I, too, had my story to tell — the story j 
which could be told only to himself We * 
went back together through the long, long | 
years in which I had always remembered \ 
him. I told him of the primrose wreaths 
which Easter by Easter I had laid, for his 
sake, in St. Monica's window. I told him 
how I had crept away, in my loneliness and 
my misery, to watch his ship slowly lessen- 
ing in the distance, until it and the light of 
my life disappeared together ; and then how 
trouble came to us, sickness, and death, and 
loss, and all things settled down into sober 
grayness, and there was no more any hope, 
only patience and toil and endeavor, until 
John Elphinston came to us, and through 
him the brightness now. 

We remembered it all, sitting there on 
the cliff above Joe's cottage, on that sweet 
summer morning, while the gay throngs of 
people chattered and gossiped below us, 
none of them knowing the joy that was in 
our hearts, nor how truly to us, after our 
long winter of waiting and unhopefulness, 
the time of the singing of birds had come. 

I think my father was well content when, 
that afternoon, I told him all. It was very 
easy to tell him. I had neither shyness nor 
reserve. It was only what had been true 
for nearly fourteen years — that I loved Eae 
Morrison, and that he loved me. The rest 
came after that naturally enough. With 
what yearning, wistful tenderness my fa* 
ther looked into my face when he knew it 
all! It seemed to give us to each other 
more closely than we had ever been before. 
He told me he had never once guessed it, 
and I was glad. It was better so. I wonld 
not like him to have gone mourning for my 
loss through all those years. 

Tyne was wonderfully pleased. That aft- 
ernoon, when Eae Morrison had gone away 
with the understanding that in a few days 
he was to come over again for a longer visit, 
I told her and Mrs. Wear all about it. Mrs. 
Wear was very much surprised. I do not 
think she quite understood how I could keep 
on caring for any body I had not seen for 
fourteen years, nor how a tolerably good- 
looking man, with a comfortable income and 
gentlemanly manners, which might have 
commanded a handsome partner for life, 
could want to have my poor pock-marked 
face in his sight always, however much of 
what passes for good sense might sometimes 
look through it. But there were many 
things which Mrs. Wear, with all her bright- 
ness and goodness and intelligence, did not 
understand. Tyue saw farther into it. 
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mine, so pale and hollow — for even happi- 
ness can not bring back our far-away youth 
— "I knew there was something. Every 
now and then I saw something shining un- 
der the dead leaves, but I did not know they 
were sweet-scented violets until I learned 
to love John, and then I felt that the spring 
must have come to you so once. Oh ! it will 
all be so bright and happy how. Bat, Aunt 
Dora, if you are married before me !" 

"Oh! never fear, Tyne, Being loved is 
quite enough for me at present. All the 
rest can wait. Besides, you know, my set 
of etchings for the chaplain's drawing-room 
is nearly 'finished, and you told me you were 
only waiting for that to have the banns 
published. Such a pretty dining-room, too ; 
for let me tell you the old agent's widow is 
dead, and that lovely little thatched house 
under the cliff will be at liberty in a couple 
of months. If you don't both of you set up 
housekeeping in it at once, I shall say you 
deserve to wait ten years for such another 
chance. The prettiest little house in all 
Gove Rossington, and carved oak wainscot- 
ing, which will be such a stay to your re- 
spectability. I always say, you know, that 
so long as one can have a bit of carved oak 
in one's drawing-room one is quite the lady. 
It is as good as a pedigree." 

"But not as good as a pretty little bal- 
ance at one's bankers," said Tyne, taking on 
my own mood, for we were both so happy 
just then that we dared not look seriously 
at any thing. I think deep feeling is best 
covered up by a temporary effervescence of 
nonsense until it has had time to settle into 
the clearness of perfect content. Besides, 
there is a certain shyness in any great joy, 
and the effervescence acts as a veil for it. 

But Tyne did not go to the cottage with 
the wainscoted dining-room, after all. Bet- 
ter things were in store for her. 

I think there never were so many ups and 
downs and ins and outs in any engagement 
as in hers. No sooner was any thing hit 
npon that seemed quite consistent with con- 
venience and prudence, than something else 
turned up which put a stop to it, and obliged 
us to turn our thoughts in another direction. 
First of all, they were to be married when 
John had finished his two years at Cove 
Bossington. Mr. Dewtrie's letter and the 
shipwreck and the fever put a stop to that. 
Then they made up their minds to wait pa- 
tiently for an indefinite time. John's re- 
turning health and the chaplaincy aud his 
unexpected success in literary work seemed 
a sufficient reason for breaking up that res- 
olution. Accordingly the wedding was talk- 
ed of again. We began to calculate the 
price of plate, furniture, and linen, and the 
extreme of house -rent which the young 
couple could afford; and, to make every 
thing straight, the agent's widow died, set- 



ting at liberty a cottage in the old part of 
the village which was the very thing for 
them. Mr. Elphinston had been to inquire 
about it, and a few preliminary arrange- 
ments had been made, when one morning a 
letter arrived, to the effect that Lord Bos- 
sington wished to see his chaplain on special 
business. 

John turned very pale when he read the 
somewhat abruptly worded note. He had 
been so tossed and tumbled about during his 
short residence at the Cove, that he was con- 
tinually prepared for fresh unpleasantness. 
Most likely some misunderstanding had 
arisen. The rector, Mrs. Ullathorne, and 
Mr. Collinson, among them, might have 
hatched some slander which had found its 
way to the lord of the manor, bringing in its 
train upheavals which would put far enough 
away again any prospect of bride and bride- 
groom happiness for those who had been 
waiting for it so long. 

But John Elphinston looked paler still 
when he came back, and told us why Lord 
Bossington had wished to see him. 

The squire and the rector had never got 
on very well together, each of them being 
thoroughly resolute in his own way of think- 
ing, and the ways being so very different. 
Soon after Mr. Dewtrie's return, he found 
that neither the material nor spiritual at- 
mosphere of the place agreed with him, and 
the duties had also increased to such an ex- 
tent, owing to " development of internal re- 
sources," that he was likely to enjoy very 
little of that rectorial leisure which had 
become so necessary to him. 'Accordingly, 
having the offer of a country parish in the 
South, of equal value and less work, he gave 
up his place among us, and Cove Rossington 
was once more in the gift of its patron. He 
offered it to John Elphinston. 

What a morning that was for us! The 
news was quite unexpected. Mr. Dewtrie 
was a reserved sort of man, with neither 
wife nor grown-up children to talk about his 
affairs for him, and not the faintest whisper 
had got abroad of any possible change in 
the parish. This was the middle of July. 
Early in September the rectory would bo 
vacant. If John accepted it, he was still to 
continue his private chaplaiucy at the oastle ; 
but that would not involve any Sunday duty, 
as the Rossington people would then resume 
their attendance at their own parish church. 

I could scarcely believe it true at first. 
It seemed as if all our good things were 
coming together. Tyne and John at the 
rectory. Who could have pictured any thing 
so beautiful f I did not know whether to 
laugh or cry, so I very judiciously ended by 
doing both. So did dear little Mrs. Surbiton, 
who came in a day or two afterward, when 
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"Well, really, my dear, ,, said that lady, 
" and I don't think I can find any thing else 
to say. People talk of novels, bnt this beats 
them all. If you had pat it in a book, every 
one would have said it was a great deal too 
good for real life. Mr. Elphinston rector of 
Cove Bossington! Well, thank goodness, 
I've lived to see it ! And I hope I shall live 
to see him and his wife in that beautiful old 
house, as happy as they both of them de- 
serve to be." 

And Mrs. Surbiton cried in right good 

earnest. So did I now, for we felt, when 

Mr. Elphinston and my father were oat of 

the room, we might without impropriety 

, indulge in a little feminine emotion. 

Bat if she cried about the new appoint- 
ment, what shall I say of the tears that 
flowed and the smiles that sparkled through 
them, when I told her of the new engage- 
ment, which indeed was as wonderful and as 
worthy, to be put in the book f Mrs. Sur- 
biton took hold of my two hands and shook 
them up and down, and for a long time did 
nothing else. 

"My dear ! I am so glad you told me, and 
you need not fear my mentioning it to any 
one, for though I shake like a rattle when 
nothing is impressed upon me to the con- 
trary, yet Pm as safe as the Tower of Lon- 
don when a secret is breathed to me in con- 
fidence ; as Mr. Surbiton could tell you him- 
self, for he says Pm as discreet a little wom- 
an as ever went into a house, where circum- 
spection is really needed. I may tell him, 
though, of course, may I not V ' 

I extended the privilege to that limit. 

" Thank you, because it is such a bother 
having to keep any thing from one's hus- 
band. Really the trouble I have when Her- 
bert's birthday comes round, to keep him 
from seeing what I am making for him ; be- 
cause, when all is said and done, I am not a 
woman that. in a general way cares to keep 
things to herself. But really, to be sure, to 
think of it ! Mr. Elphinston at the rectory, 
and you and that excellent Mr. Morrison 
married and living with your dear father 
here in the old house, where every body you 
loved has lived before you! What more 
could your best of friends desire ? Dora, my 
dear, it's a curious thing, but I always did 
feel you would have some one to love you 
some day." 

So did I ; but I had long ago told myself, 
and believed it, too, that the "some day" 
would be otherwhere than here. 

"You know," she continued, "it did not 
seem as if things would be properly finished 
up if you kept staying on here by yourself. 
You were only like half of a pair of scissors ; 
nud the worst of it was that, look about for 
yon as I would, I could never tell where the 
other half was to come from. I can't say I 



ever had the same feeling about myself; 
From the time I was eighteen, up to my 
marriage with dear Herbert, I had been ac- 
customed to battle with the world on my 
own account, and I never even pictured to 
myself what it would be to Have any one to 
help me. I don't think I was ever the worse 
for it, either." 

" I don't think you were," I replied, em- 
phatically. 

For I remembered dear little Miss Fidgets 
bright, happy maiden life, the unselfishness 
with which she worked and planned for 
other people, the comfort she contrived for 
them, the readiness with which she gave up 
her own will when the interests of some 
one else might be bettered by the sacrifice, 
the brimming, glad content with which this 
goodness filled her own cup ; and I felt, in- 
deed, that never had an obscure, ungifted 
life been, in the best sense of the word, more 
successful than hers ; or battle, if battle it 
could be called, where the only weapon was 
unselfishness, more victorious. I could not 
help telling her I thought she did not need 
any thing that Mr. Surbiton could bestow to 
make her one of the most enviable women in 
Cove Rossington. 

" Well, perhaps not, my dear," and she 
gave just one quiet little sigh. "I some- 
times look back at the years I spent in my 
cozy cottage over yonder, with my china, 
and my old-fashioned furniture, and my dear 
father's portrait, and I think they were as 
good as any I shall ever know again. I sup- 
pose it was so because I made the best of 
things, instead of worrying over them and 
wishing they were different. After all, Dora, 
there is nothing like being content." 

" Of course," I replied. And then, glad of 
an opportunity of displaying my Scriptural 
knowledge, I added, " you know, St. Paul 
says he had learned in whatsoever state he 
was, therewith to be content." 

" St. Paul says nothing of the sort, my 
dear," replied Mrs. Surbiton, coming down 
upon me most unexpectedly with informa- 
tion more accurate than my own. " If you 
look in your Bible for that verse, you will 
find no such word as 'therewith.' It has 
been put in by some meddlesome people, 
who thought they could better the sense of 
what they had to translate, and they have 
done what most meddlers do, spoiled a good 
thing by their handling of it. It would be 
the worst thing in the world for us if we 
could be content with our state, for then we 
should never make any attempt to prepare 
ourselves for a better ; but it's our wisdom 
to be content in it, and be all the time get- 
ting ready for God to lift us a step higher, 
when he sees the time has come. Just say 
it over to yourself now, knocking out the 
stupid ' tbAxemtV and see if it does not 
mean ervex ao mw<i\i mora>" 
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into a thing independent of one's estate al- 
together. 

" I can't tell yon," Mrs. Snrbiton contin- 
ued, " how many times Mr.Dewtrie and Mr. 
Grimwade have pat me ont of patience by 
saying we onght to be content with our posi- 
tion, whatever it may be. We onght to be 
nothing of the sort. The condition may be 
a very bad one, and Qod has put us there for 
our trial, and all that he expects from us is 
that we should be content in it, at the same 
time wishing, and praying, and hoping, as 
hard as ever we can, that some day he 
would see fit to take us out of it. Yes, and 
doing our little best, too, to make ourselves 
too big for the place. The condition and 
oar contentment have nothing to do with 
each other." ' ' » 

"Mrs. Snrbiton, yon onght to write a com- 
mentary." 

" No, my dear, I ought not. There's been 
a great deal too much said about the Bible 
already. If God meant it to be the guide 
of our lives, he would surely make it plain 
enough for us, without so much mixing up 
of other people's thoughts and opinions 
about it. Truth doesn't need a steam-tug to 
drag it into port. There wouldn't have been 
half the mischief in the world that there is, 
if men had not made religion into a science, 
and choked it up with formularies and defi- 
nitions until yon could not tell where the 
Divine ended and the human began. No, 
. Dora, I don't need to write a commentary, 
but you and I and every one of us ought to 
live one, which would be a great deal more 
to the purpose." 

" Of course it would," I replied ; " but at 
the same time much more difficult, at least 
so long as there are Mrs. Ullathornes in the 
world. That woman is fifty times more puz- 
zling to me than election, or predestination, 
or any other doctrine that I ever heard of." 
"Then don't trouble yourself about her. 
No council has made her, or the proper ex- 
planation *of • her, an article in your creed. 
hei, us go back to your prospects; they are 
much more intelligible. Dora, my dear, I'm 
just as glad for you as ever I can be, because 
X think you will make the poor man very 
happy." 

"Yes," I said, comiug round to the com- 
ical side of the subject, for, with Mrs. Surbi- 
ton as with Tyne, I felt the other too deeply 
to talk much about it ; " and I shall not even 
have to consider what linen and china are 
to be kept; for Mr. Morrison will just slip 
into Mr. Elphinston's place, and every thing 
tv ill go on as usual." 

" Exactly so ; and that was what flashed 
into my mind as soon as you told me. Why, 
thought I, Mercy will not even have an ex- 
tra cup and saucer to wash up. I never 
knew any thing happen so providentially. 



yon always, and I'm sure I've wondered 
many a time what you would do when he 
was gone, with this big rambling, house all 
to yourself, and the draughty passages and 
the wide staircases and all the rest of it. 
And ten to one if you ever met with any one 
else like Mr. Elphinston.* But you see it has 
all been settled for you, so what is the use of 
your troubling f " 

What, indeed? thought I, and I wonder- 
ed why I in years past had troubled myself 
so much, while over all the great broad will 
of Qod had spread with a loving tenderness 
which did more, far more for me, than I could 
ever have done for myself. . 

" Yes," continued Mrs. Snrbiton. " If we 
had fitted it together ever so, we could nev- 
er have made any thing half so convenient. 
I wonder, my dear, if he had any thought 
about you when he used to come here so 
often fourteen years ago. You know I told 
yon once something of that kind did just en- 
ter my mind, because he was so very differ- 
ent from the professors and scientific people 
who generally sought your father out. I 
wonder if he meant it all those years ago." 

I let the dear little woman wonder. I did 
not tell her that ever since girlhood I had 
had my own little rose-garden of memory, 
and that the late sun, shining upon this aft- 
ernoon of my life, was the same that had 
arisen upon its morning. Of the long, long 
waiting between, how little could even she 
understand! And so she chattered pleas- 
antly on. 

" Perhaps he might. Who can tell f Only 
yon were such a child then, and always kept 
very much back for your years, which was a 
very Wise thing of your poor dear Aunt Lois 
to do ; for I do say that girls are brought a 
great deal too much to the front now, so that 
all the bloom gets rubbed off them, and by 
the time they are five-and-twenty they are 
almost • elderly women in their experience 
and knowledge of the world. Why, now, 
look at Birdie Ullathorne. That girl is as 
old as the hills, for all she keeps on flutter- 
ing and chirping like a sparrow that has 
not got its wing-feathers yet. And half her 
life before her, because at eight-and-twenty 
you can't call a woman middle-aged, though 
I was something of the sort myself. How 
she is to get through all the rest, I can not 
tell."- 

"Perhaps Mr. Grimwade will help her," I 
suggested. " He goes to the cottage a good 
deal." - 

" I wish he would. I am sure it would be 
a relief to my feelings. Not that she could 
be looked at in the light of a positive bless- 
ing to any one, especially a clergyman, for 
she has no more brains than a canary-bird, 
and beyond knowing that blue suits her 
complexion,! <Wata\» \ftast ts£\»&. «a!a.\sfe^sfi^ 
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you must have a moire antique, too ; I always 
say a married lady is nothing without her 
moire antique. It makes you realize your 
position in society as nothing else .does. I 
never felt myself Mrs. Surbiton so complete- 
ly as when I put on that lovely dove color, 
which is almost as. good as new still ; it is 
such an everlasting thing for wear if yon 
give a proper price at first. And, Dora, my 
dear, when it comes to buying linen — " , 

But at that point my father and Mr. El- 
phinston came in, and we said no more about 
the trousseau. 



has tried very hard to do something for her- 
self; and when people have done what they 
can, I always like them to have their re- 
ward." 

In that case I wondered what Mrs. Ulla- 
thorne's would be. But I did not bring up 
her name. What was the use of talking 
about her, when every thing was bright and 
pleasant and comfortable f Besides, I had 
at last satisfied myself fn respect of her be- 
havior to John Elphinston. I had had a 
regular settlement with her on that subject, 
though it is not worth putting down here. 
I had told her very plainly what I thought 
about her and her conduct. My opinions 
had been brewing for nearly three years, so 
that they came out rather strongly at last, 
and having once given them expression, I 
felt content. 1 We knew that we disliked 
each other, so there was no further need for 
smiles and bows and complacencies. It is 
a great relief to have your " say out " with 
a woman who stifles you with her scented 
amiability, because then you know your po- 
sition, and can take it comfortably. 

"Yes," continued Mrs. Surbiton," if only 
Birdie could meet with her heart's desire, I 
think every thing would be finished up as 
well as any novel could desire. I suppose 
you won't wait long, will you, my dear? 
because both you and Mr. Morrison are old 
enough to know your own minds ; and you 
have no Mrs. Ullathorne either, as Mr. Sur- 
biton and I had, to consider. Dear me! 
How I shall rejoice to come and . see you 
when you are married! I hope you will 
have a very nice trousseau. I have often 
said to myself that the only thing I could 
wish altered in you was your dress) but 
then, as one may say, you were educated in 
brown merino and gray holland, so it was 
natural you should like to keep to it ; and 
as the daughter of a scientific man like Mr. 
Leslie, it was very suitable. But I think 
Mr. Morrison will like you to make a differ- 
ence, my dear, if you won't mind my giving 
you a hint." 

"Tarpaulin and bunting," I suggested, 
for I was in a mischievous mood again ; " or 
fancy how pretty a rich black silk would 
look, with the Union-jack gracefully work- 
ed in, all over ; and a cross-way band round 
the bottom, representing port -holes. And 
then, you know, a little cord might be intro- 
duced to suggest the idea of rigging." 

" No, my dear, that would be too marked," 
said Mrs. Surbiton, innocently. "I always 
say a lady should avoid wearing any thing 
which connects itself too much with the 
husband's position. And then, quiet colors 
suit you best. I think I would not venture 
upon the Union -jack, though it certainly 
would be very original. A nice ribbed 
brown silk with a satin stripe, now, would 
be just the thing for yon ; I mean, you know, 
for a visiting-dress, after the wedding. And \ sington. \?\v<wi "iit Ate^ns? * to%\^*\»ywdl tr*& 
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Rae Morrison came again very boob, 
and every thing was settled. As Mrs. Sur- 
biton said, we were both old enough to know 
our own minds; and had no need either to 
spend much time in learning each other's. 

He had determined to give up his sea-far- 
ing life, but had not yet fixed upon any place 
to settle down in, so he gladly agreed to my 
father's suggestion that we should all live 
together in the old house. This arrange- 
ment took the one bitter drop out of my cup 
of joy. I could not bear the thought of leav- 
ing my father alone. That it was right to 
leave him for Mr. Morrison, I never doubted. 
The love of those who truly love as husband 
and wife should go before all other love; 
and whoso puts forth his hand to destroy 
the building of that house, does it at his 
peril. I belonged to Rae Morrison more 
than to my father. My duty was to him. 
Perhaps it had been so long years before, 
but it was no use thinking of that now. 1 
followed the light I had in those days. I 
could do no other. I do not think any. step 
taken for duty's sake can be a wrong step. 
It may lead into a Jong path of unhopeful 
monotony ; but somehow, somewhere, that 
path will open to the light, and there will 
come the after-glow of peace and content- 
ment. My father also did what he thought 
was right when he bade Mr. Morrison away 
from me in my girlhood, and I did what I 
thought was right when I accepted his will 
as my guide. 

But now another light had arisen upon 
me, and whither that led I must follow. 
And my father, remembering how he, too, 
in his youth- time, had followed the guiding 
of his own heart, said not a word to me of 
any duty which I owed to him. If he had, 
I think for the first time in my life I should 
have disobeyed him. And if he had not, 
and I had gone away, his silence would have 
touched me more deeply than any words. 
But the arrangement that Rae Morrison was 
to take the house, and that my father was to 
live with us, made all fair and pleasant. 

Great was t\& t&toTO&tf(\st& <&Ctai*Ros- 
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announced — greater still when JohnElphin- 
Bton was homed as the new rector. 

Of course both changes were very unwel- 
come to Mrs. Ullathorne. She had been rath- 
er intimate with Mr. Dewtrie since his return 
from Mentone ; and when his married sister 
bad been staying with him, so bringing fre- 
quent visits within the bounds of propriety, 
she had cultivated her opportunities to the 
utmost extent — so much so that people did 
begin to talk about possible intentions on 
Mr. Dewtrie's part, and hinted that Mrs. Ul- 
lathorne might before long become the mis- 
tress of his beautiful home. So for a young 
girl like Eglantine Wear to leap to the proud 
position, and have Cove Rossington, as one 
might say, at her feet, the rector coming 
next to the lord of the manor himself in point 
of social importance, was a little too much 
for human nature, especially human nature 
like Mrs. Ullathorne's, to bear. And even if 
the religion which bowed so gracefully and 
turned so prettily at church did enable her 
to bear the news of Mr. Elphinston's promo- 
tion with outward complacency, another dis- 
appointment, more cruel still, was at hand. 
Really Mrs. Ullathorne ought to have turn- 
ed out a fine character, after all, for the good 
fortune of her neighbors was a perpetual 
chastening and discipline to her. 

I have said that Fraulein Schaffhansen 
had returned to Limeport with the under- 
standing that, if any thing could be found 
for her at Cove Rossington. before midsum- 
mer, she would very gladly take it, and we 
had been looking about for employment for 
lier ever since, but without success. How- 
ever, whether she settled among us or not, 
Bhe was to spend her holidays with Mrs. 
Wear ; and these holidays began at the end 
of July, soon after the happy settlement of 
John Elphinston's affairs and my own. 

How glad we were to see her again, the 
dear, bright, good -hearted little woman. 
Her talk was so pretty, and her ignorance of 
our ways, and her innocent habit of saying 
just what she thought about every thing and 
every body, so amusing. She trotted over 
to see us the very night of her arrival, and 
would not be content until she had bustled 
into the kitchen to give her good wishes and 
shake hands with Mercy — " Barmherzigkeit," 
as she would insist upon calling her, though 
that excellent woman almost went down 
upon her bended knees to assure Fraulein 
that such was not her " Christened name/' 
thank goodness ! for it was heathenish as Be- 
elzebub or Nebuchadnezzar, and she begged 
and prayed Frollin to remember that, what- 
ever people might call each other in them 
there furrin parts where she come from, En- 
gland was a Christian land, and folks had 
their feelings in it, and didn't like to be even- 
ed with idolaters and such-like. And I even 
think that Mercy was conscious of a little 
lurking distrust toward Fraulein's recipes 



for pies and puddings after that Barmherzig' 
Jeeit experience. 

And then her congratulations to the old 
maid and the young one upon their approach- 
ing nuptials. . 

"It does me such pleasure," she would 
say, " that I find you both walking toward 
your marriage-day. Alas! I have no mar- 
riage-day that I walk myself to ; yet I know 
how to rejoice with those who are full con- 
tent ; and that the Fraulein Eglantine does 
live soon at the beautiful house with the 
long drawing-room, how good it is, and that 
she shall be filled with servants to wait upon 
her, and that you, my dear Fraulein Leslie, 
do begin to enter upon your life. My good 
mother said to me, ' Child, do not hasten to 
give thy love away,' but, Fraulein, I think I 
like not that I should wait quite so long." 

And then, apparently having a dim idea 
that she had said something; not very polite, 
she skipped across the room and kissed me 
on both cheeks, and skipped back and did 
the same to Tyne, and then wont on with her 
pretty broken speech.. 

Dear little Fraulein ! And, now that the 
bruises had quite disappeared, and her face 
was its proper color again, no one could 
call her any thing but very fair and pretty, 
though she was a shade too substantial for 
our English ideas of elegance. And then her 
foreign ways gave her an. air of piquancy 
which, added to her strong, solid common 
sense, was simply irresistible. We always 
thought her charming even when she limped 
with rheumatism, and had two black eyes, 
and a face all the colors of the rainbow ; but 
now, when she appeared among us in her 
normal condition, who can say how delight- 
ful she was ? 

I do not know what induced Mr. Grim wade 
to begin to come to Hollycote, but certaiuly 
his visits dated from Fraulein's summer hol- 
idays. I used to hear of his taking Tyne 
and the German lady out, in company with 
Mrs. Wear, for boating or botanizing excur- 
sions; and nearly always, when I went in 
for a cup of tea or an hour's chat, the tidy 
little curate happened to make his appear- 
ance too, and seemed in no hurry to depart. 
Why should he, when Fraulein talked so 
merrily to him, and helped his stumbling at- 
tempts at German, and clapped her hands 
at his mistakes, and sent him into peals of 
laughter over her own, and made no secret 
of saying, that he was the most neat, and 
well-behaved, and comfortably stitched to- 
gether English gentleman she had ever seen f 

I wonder if Fraulein thought that she 
had obeyed her good mother's injunctions 
sufficiently by waiting until the mature 
age of two-and-twenty before giving her 
love away f We soon saw what was com- 
ing. They \<^ra Tuen&tast <& Voar&. ^wss^fe \» 
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wade showed that he was a person of de- 
cision, for by the time Frfiulein had com- 
pleted her six weeks of holiday - making 
with Mrs. Wear, a new engagement was 
announced in Core Rossington. 

It was not likely to be a very long one, 
and I must say that pleased me too. When 
it was arranged that John Elphinston was 
to become rector of the parish, every one 
thought that poor Mr. Grimwade would 
have to turn out and seek employment 
elsewhere — a state of things which at first 
made his prospects, and those of dear little 
Fraulein, rather hazy. * But, to our surprise, 
Mr. Elphinston asked him to continue, and 
he agreed to do so. It was impossible to 
work the parish now without a curate ; per- 
haps John was right in thinking that Mr. 
Grimwade would supply the' requirements 
of most of the people better than a man 
of more originality and power. Since me- 
diocrity is in the ascendant in most places, 
mediocrity ought to have its wants recog- 
nized and met, and no one could do that so 
well as Mr. Grimwade. 

So Fraulein went back to Limeport, as 
brisk as a bee and as merry as a cricket. 
She was only to stay there three months, 
and then come to Mrs. Wear to make her 
wedding preparations. She was to be mar- 
ried from Hollycote, some time during the 
winter. I am sure Fraulein was another 
illustration of Mrs. Surbiton's theory, that 
Providence only lifts into happier con- 
ditions those who are making the best of 
the conditions, whether happy or otherwise, 
in which they already find themselves. 

How cheerfully that heroic little woman 
had accepted a lot which, for most people, 
would have seemed bitter and unendurable! 
Her parents dead, her position gone, her 
means swept away, nothing but her own 
strong right hand and heart to depend 
upon for the winning of daily bread, who 
could have blamed her if she had turned to 
vinegar and gall, and visited her own dis- 
appointments in sourest ill - temper upon 
those among whom fate had cast her to 
earn her living? Instead, she buckled to 
and did the battle of life so bravely and 
cheerfully that work became a song, and 
duty sweetest music to her. And even if 
Mr. Grimwade had not,' in a truly fortunate 
moment for himself, come across her path 
and put a stop to her plans for self-help, 
she would have gone right on, working 
with the strength of a man and the love 
of a woman, and making a track of light 
wherever she went. ; 

I like such people. They are tonio and 
cordial both, in the dusty roads of life, and 
do one good like wafts of moor-land air or 
draughts of sparkling spring water. Truly, 
I conld have wished something better for 
her than Mr. Grimwade, who was like skim- 
tailk unto cream, or tank unto running 



brook, compared with her wholesome ac- 
tivity and transparent common sense. But 
like does not always choose like, and per- 
haps a certain filmy indecision about him 
would be effective in softening down the 
vigorous outlines of her character. Any- 
how, since she was content, we all rejoiced 
with her, and sent her back with a blessing 
to do the rest of her work at Limeport, look- 
ing forward brightly enough to her true 
home-coming in the winter. 



ft 
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CHAPTER LXTV. 

Fraulein's engagement was the finishing 
touch to Mrs. Ullathorne's discomfiture, and 
she was unable to .visit her annoyance upon 
its producing cause, the curate, Mr. Grim- 
wade being one of those men about whom 
nothing mischievous can be said, fie never 
preached any thing but the mildest common- 
place, he never spoke a word, to man, wom- 
an, or child, which might not, with perfect 
safety, be proclaimed from market-place or 
house-top. He never performed an action 
that the most malicious could taunt with 
imprudence, nor, I believe, did he ever think 
a thought that was not steeped through and 
through with propriety. 

What could Mrs. Ullathorne do with such 
a man I Nothing but let him alone, Mr. 
Collinson even allowing that he was as safe 
as the Bank of England. But it was a great 
blow to her. I think it decided her to leave 
Cove Rossington. Mr. Dewtrie gone ; John 
Elphinston at the rectory; Mr. Grimwade, 
the last hope of her heart for Birdie, engaged 
to Fraulein Schaffhausen, what remained for 
her but departure I So she departed. 

I did feel rather sorry for her. When we 
are comforted ourselves, we can afford'to be 
charitable to our enemies. It is only when 
the enemies are having too cruel an advan- 
tage over us that human nature asks a little 
spite as its solace. One must have some- 
thing. I could see Mrs. Ullathorne's plumes 
waving in church now, without any serious 
breach of the second table of the law. I 
could even have stopped to shake hands 
with her in the street, if she had given me 
the opportunity of doing so, but she never 
did. She only swept past with, an elegant 
bow, Waxing more and more overpowering 
in its elegance as her own star waned, and 
that of her adversaries rose to the ascend- 
ant. 

We heard that she had made up her mind 
again to try a warmer climate, not abroad 
this time, for she could no longer bear the 
thought of exile from her native land. Kent 
was mentioned as being balmy and chalky, 
Surrey as picturesque. I thought it would 
most likely \>a "Rent, tot lfa.T>wrtK\s$aT\KN* 
rectory was in that county, wio^\tf> ^oroW 
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"willingly locate one's self among strangers/ 
-when opportunity was afforded of residence 
in a pretty country town, with the advan- 
tage of the clergyman's acquaintance ? 

It was Kent. And early in autumn Miss 
Fidgets cottage changed hands again, this 
time being taken by some rich people from 
Bonnermouth, who wanted it for a sort of 
coantry-house. 

In July, Bae Morrison came back to Cove 
Rossington. The rector left at the eud of 
Angust. In September, John Elphinston 
took possession of his house. His marriage 
was to be in October, mine in November, 
Fraulein'8 in January. What a succession 
of changes for us quiet folks on the cliff! 
No wonder that we all looked so busy, and 
bustling, and important. 

Of course Tyne's wedding was to be cele- 
brated with the greatest pomp and circum- 
stance, her after-position being one much to 
be looked up to. I must say, though, that I 
rather regretted not having to prepare for 
her that pretty little cottage which had been 
set at liberty by the death of the old agent's 
widow, that cottage with the black - oak 
wainscoting and the trellis porch, and the 
casement windows, which could be made so 
cozy with crimson curtains and hanging 
baskets of fern and moss. There is some- 
thing to me pleasanter than words can tell 
in preparing a home where nearly everything 
is the work of one's own hands, and loving 
economy, instead of an unlimited balance 
at the banker's, produces order and beauty. 
&y etchings, which were to have made that 
cottage parlor so artistic, would look simply 
nothing in the big paneled dining-room of 
the rectory, and so would my two or three 
*>its of quaint old china, and the brackets 
f**om John Elphinston's study at our house, 
*v*hich I had reserved as wedding presents, 
ttiore precious in their associations with the 
old time, and more suitable to the young 
Couple's modest beginning of life, than any 
filing else I could think of. However, one 
K *ui8t be glad for the prosperity of one's 
fiends. 

And I was not quite disappointed, after 
^11. When the affair of the curacy was set- 
tled, Mr. Grimwade took the cottage himself. 
And as he had no sisters who could; put it 
together comfortably for him, Mrs. Wear 
took upon herself that kind office, and my 
cherished plans about the casement windows 
were realized. I was really beginning to 
like that little man very much. His engage- 
ment developed him almost as favorably as 
a similar experience had lately developed 
Mr. Snrbiton. He had always been hard- 
working and worthy in his own inoffensive 
way, but now his character gathered itself 
into something like decision and pnrpose. 
He was like alum in solution, which only 



form. Fraulein was the piece of string, and 
the crystallizing process was going on most 
satisfactorily. By-and-by he would turn out 
both a useful and an ornamental member of 
society, the effective part of him having 
found an object upon which to fix itself, 
and the watery remainder slowly evapo- 
rating. 

I wonder whether some people continue 
all their lives in a condition of solution, 
simply for want of a piece of string having 
found its way to them at the proper time. 
In that case the people are very much to be 
pitied. Or perhaps the piece of string did 
find its way to them, and the crystallizing 
process would have gone on to happy per- 
fection, only some mischievous fingers — like 
those of Mrs. Ullathorne, for instance — must 
needs shake the jar or dabble in the water, 
and so every thing was spoiled ; for love, 
like crystallization, must be let alone — a 
touch from the rude hand of the spoiler de- 
stroys the fine influence of soul upon soul; 
and where all might have been beauty, all 
is failure. A case again much to be pitied, 
but worse for the spoiler than for the beauty 
spoiled. 

We were very busy preparing the rectory, 
as soon as Mr. Dewtrie and the white- wash- 
ers were out of it ; and in October, Tyne and 
John Elphinston were married. 

Queenly enough she looked in her white 
bridal garments. As I helped to dress her 
on the wedding morning, and gathered the 
folds of tulle round her fair round throat, 
and put the orange-blossom in among her 
tossing hair, and over all the misty veil 
through which her bright girl -face shone 
with such shy yet royal dignity, I felt glad 
that for her the waiting had not lasted until 
the bloom of youth was past — that what of 
rebuke and discipline Tyne and her lover 
would have to bear in their journey through 
life, they would bear now as husband and 
Wife. 

I need not have troubled myself. A wis- 
dom wiser than mine would 1 take care of all 
that. Waiting is appointed to those for 
whom waiting is best, and: the storm and 
toil of life to those who can bear them. 
Tyne was not one of those to whom long suf- 
fering briugs patience. Hers was the strong 
spirit which must do and dare, not stand and 
wait. Conflict which would have crushed 
me wonld only make her more bright and 
cheerful ; my long, even track of quiet en- 
durance would have shriveled her up into 
utter bitterness of spirit. For one the sun- 
shine, for ripening ; to another the shade, 
for strengthening. Tyne must stand by her 
husband's side and fasten his armor on, and 
be his brave, true helper in the world of 
thought and endeavor wherein his lot was 
cast. AxuOl sosftv \u&^ 'Whs* ^w&^Ttfsvst 
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flowers were scattered; and those two set 
forth upon the journey whose beginning is 
always so bright, bat whose ending none 
can tell. 



CHAPTER LXV. 

We shonld have missed John Elphinston 
very mnch if I had not had so many things 
to think about. He had become so entirely 
a part of my life. I had learned to care for 
him like an elder sister, and, next to what 
I could do for my father, what I could do 
for him gave me most pleasure.. 

I remember now the feeling of dreariness 
with which, the day he left us to take up his 
abode at the rectory, I went into the little 
room which used to be his study. It seemed 
so full of him, and yet so hopelessly empty ! 
Every thing spoke of him, yet I could not 
find him anywhere. I traveled back over 
the long two years and a half, to the time 
when first I made that little room ready for 
him, and Tyne helped me to put the finish- 
ing touches to it. I remembered her ar- 
ranging the flowers on the brackets. How 
carelessly she had done them, pretending 
that it was of no consequence at all how 
they looked, or whether he liked them; 
while every thing that I did was doue with 
such patient care, that she almost laughed 
at me for it ! — nay, she quite laughed at me, 
as I arranged and re-arranged, altered first 
one thing and then another, vexed myself 
so to decide what' books, what ornaments, 
he would like best — where I could put the 
things to please him, or give the room its 
prettiest effect when he first came into it. 

And now Tyne, who bad spent not a 
thought upon him then, was to be his wife 
— closest, best to him in all the world ; and 
I, who had been so careful, so anxious — who 
had done my best, and given all I could 
give of thought and watchfulness — must 
stand apart, outside of both their lives. 
How strange it seemed ! 

I was glad that I had been able to do so 
much for him in those years. It always 
seemed very little at the time; but, looking 
back up0b it, I knew it had made a great 
difference to him. He had had a quiet, 
peaceful home with us. I think somehow 
we built up a screen between him and the 
vexing worries of his parish work — or, rath- 
er, not his work, but other people's interfer- 
ence with that work. We lived our life 
quite apart from them ; we had interests, 
thoughts, pursuits, which they could not 
touch. I believe the influence of our home 
and my father's companionship had been a 
sort of sanctuary to him, helpiug him to 
build up his character, and strengthening 
him for his conflict with ignorance and 
prejudice. 
And how sweet it had been to me to give 



him such companionship as a quiet, ungiffc- 
ed, but not shallow woman could give, who 
could tell ? It was a very dim foreshadow- ; 
ing of the other, greater sweetness which 5 
was afterward to come to me, when all that - 
I could give, all that I could bo, all that I - 
could do, should be claimed by the one to 
whom of right it belonged. Now he want- 
ed nothing more of me ; he had gone forth 
to be blessed by better companionship than 
mine. I am afraid, if I had not had my own 
life's crowning joy to look forward to, I shonld 
have felt a desperate grip of envy in know- 
ing that I could do nothing more for him. 
A woman must be much nobler than most 
women are — much more noble than I am 
ever likely to be — before she can be content 
to become of no importance where once she 
had done a great work, and filled up a great 
void, and been looked to as almost the only 
one for friendship and sympathy. Thank 
God, that grip of envy had been spared me! 
John Elphinston and I were parting, to find 
better things for ourselves. 

Mra. Surbiton was very anxious that I 
should have what she called just a little hit 
of a spread on the occasion of my marriage, 
meaning by that a great deal of white satin 
and orange blossom and health -drinking. 
She had given me her views on this sub- 
ject several times since that afternoon when 
I suggested the Union-jack dress with port- 
hole trimmings round the skirt ; and I think 
she was rather grieved that her arguments 
produced so little effect upon me. 

" Just fancy, my dear," she Baid, a week 
or two before my red-letter day, " the first 
wedding from this house for getting on to a 
century, and no more fnss than if it were a 
matter of every-day occurrence ! Yoar fa- 
ther has lived here nearly forty years, and 
before he came to it, I have heard Joe Rol- 
lekins say, it was occupied for forty years 
more by two maiden ladies, sisters of that 
Colonel Colonsay who was in the '45 rebell- 
ion wars, so that makes eighty years in 
which there has been neither marryiug nor 
giving in marriage going on in it. And 
now when there is a little opportunity for 
something out of the common way, you 
cheat us all by walking into church through 
the vestry-door, with nobody but the bride- 
groom, and your father, and Mrs. Wear, and 
no bell ringing, and no white rosettes ; and 
if you only dared to confess it to me, Til be 
bound to say not so much as a bit of orange- 
blossom on your wedding-cake." 

I was obliged to distress Mrs. Surbiton 
still more by telling her that there would 
not even be a wedding-cake to stick orange- 
blossoms upon. 

" You don't mean it, my dear. You're only 
in joke. Now look ine in the face, and say 
you're only in joke." 

"No, I was not m y&&. \t ^?a& %sA «aA w> 
ber earnest. I waiite<y YKtoo&s to <ms2i\ \srge 
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me, and so what was the use of cake? I 
think the chief reason why the rest of the 
place generally visits newly married people 
is to see what sort of a house they have got 
into, and how ranch has been spent upon 
furnishing it. And as I was going to have 
neither new house nor new furniture, why 
should I provide cake for people who would 
have no earthly object in calling upon me f 
Besides, Cove Rossington had let me alone 
in my plainness and my poverty for four- 
teen years ; why should I begin now to min- 
ister to its love for sugar and confectionery I 
Bat Mrs. Surbiton held up her hands in dis- 
may. 

" Well, I never ! I wasn't more surprised 
when you. told me you were going to.be 
married at all. I shall have serious doubts 
about the legality of the ceremony. Why, 
old woman as I was when I married Mr. 
Surbiton, I had a cake a foot and a half 
high, with the prettiest little pagoda you 
ever saw on the top of it, with a spray of 
silver leaves over that, which I put under a 
glass shade when the people had given over 
calling upon me; and it stands upon my 
drawing-room chimney-piece at this very 
moment. Every body said it was a cake 
worthy of the occasion, and there wasn't a 
happier woman than myself in Cove Ros- 
sington when I cut it for the first time." 

" Did: the cake make yon happy !" I asked. 

"You silly child ! why, no, of course not. 
I was happy in myself and Mr. Surbiton, 
and the cake was j us t a finish to it. In the 
same way, you know, as one puts a tuft of 
marabout into one's best bonnet; not that 
your material requires it, but, being one's 
beat, a difference ought to be made." 

" Yes, I can quite understand that. One's 
Sunday bonnet asks for a tuft of marabout 
to show that it w a Sunday bonnet, and we 
want every body to acknowledge the fact. 
Bat supposing we didn't want people to ac- 
knowledge it, I think we should dispense 
with the feather. And my happiness is 
what I hope to wear every day, so that a 
spray of silver leaves, as a finishing touch; 
would be out of place." 

" Nonsense, my dear; human happiness is 
never independent of finishing touches, and 
I think it will be a satisfaction to you all 
your. days to know that you did every thing 
properly, and kept the spray on the mantel- 
piece afterward for a ' momenturm/ as the 
little boy said. Why, if you talk in this 
way to Mr. Morrison, you will have him 
thinking that yon don't care a pin for him, 
and what a finishing touch that would be !" 
How I laughed to hear that! For we 
had settled it all between ourselves long 
ago, and we both agreed that our love for 
each other having lasted so long, and worn 
so well, would not be much advantaged at 
its time of life by wedding-cakes, with even 
the prettiest of pagodas at the top. For ub 



froth and sparkle had become of none effect. 
That long xeach of years through which we 
had suffered and endured so much, had car- 
ried us past the stage when people care to "* 
make much display of either happiness or 
grief. Mrs. Surbiton had had none of this 
experience. With all her brightness and 
intelligence, she was a child at heart, and 
always would be so. She. could not under- 
stand how contentment, growing at last 
out of long trial and patience, seeks rather 
to hide itself away than call together its 
friends and neighbors to rejoice with it. 

Indeed, though perhaps it may be wrong 
to express them,. I have had my doubts 
about that woman in the parable who made 
such a commotion over finding her piece of 
silver. She was not much accustomed to 
loss. If she had been looking for it for 
years, sitting late and rising early to the 
search, I think she would, when she found 
it at last, have been very quiet about it. 
Anyhow, she would have spent a little time 
in private thankfulness before she said any 
thing to the neighbors. But perhaps she 
did that, after all ; and if not, people must 
be allowed to be happy in their own fashion. 

" Well, if you will, you must," said Mrs, 
Surbiton at last, with a half sigh of inef- 
fectual regret, when she had placed the ar- 
gument before me iu all sorts of wayB. " I 
am thankful Miss Wear wasn't so provok- 
ing. Now, that was a pretty wedding, with 
that lovely white corded silk, and the brides* 
maids with their bouquets of eglantine ; and 
dear Mr. Elphinston carried himself like a 
king, as well he might, for I'm sure, if ever 
a man deserved what he worked so hard to 
win, that man does. I am sorry Delia did 
not stay long enough to see those two stand- 
ing before the altar man and wife, taking 
each other for better for worse, with the 
beautiful rectory in the background." 

" As a finishing touch," I suggested. 

"Exactly, my dear; because, as I said be- 
fore, human happiness never is independent 
of finishing touches, and a rectory is a better 
finish, after all, than a cottage and a curacy." 

"Or silver leaves on the top of the pa- 
goda." 

" Dora, you are not in a proper state of 
mind to be married at all, if you look at 
things in that way. It is a serious step* 
and one ought to prepare one's self accord- 
ingly. I believe, however, you will change 
your opinions even now before the wedding- 
day. But what was I saying f Oh ! about 
Delia and John Elphinston's marriage. I 
gave her all particulars, from my own pres- 
ent, of a shepherdess in mouse china up to 
the splendid dinner-service which Lord Bos- 
sington sent. She said she should have en- 
joyed seeing it very much, but the place 
was TulmugAust wrofcj&Q&ass^ ^S. ^oa^caS^ 
staid uioftieE moT^^^a^^^^*** 858 ^ 
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" Dear me ! how the climate of Cove Ros- 
sington must have changed lor tne worse ! 
Bnt I hope she is comfortably settled at 
Combe-Boverley." 

"Oh yes, and in a charrning circle of 
society, she tells us. Somehow, Delia al- 
ways does manage to get into a charming 
circle of society ; only the worst of it is, it 
never lasts long. She gets tired of the 
place, and goes away, and every thing comes 
to nothing. I don't believe she has a friend 
or a memory that is more than half a dozen 
years old. She always reminds me of plants 
like snapdragons or foxgloves, that flower 
in rows on tall stalks. As one row comes 
out, the row underneath dropB off and gets 
forgotten. She never seems to have any 
background to her life. She inquired very 
kindly after you, and asked if you were to 
be married in a wreath and veil, with the 
school-children to scatter flowers." 

" I am much obliged to her. I hope you 
said yes, and that the town would be illu- 
minated in the evening. Also that an ox 
would be roasted whole on the beach." 

" No, my dear, I did not, because I always 
like to speak the truth, and I am sure nei- 
ther your father nor Mr. Morrison wottld 
think of any thing so foolish, though they 
are both of them as much respected as any 
one in the place. I told her I believed it 
was to be very qniet indeed, though I didn't 
know then, and I'm glad I didn't, that you 
intended to make a pass-over of the cake. 
And I told her, too, that Mr. Grimwade had 
taken the small cottage, and that he and 
Fraulein were to be married soon after 
Christmas. What a cluster of weddings, 
to be sure! Why, we shall have such a 
season for bridal parties as was never known 
before. I mean to have my dove-colored 
moire done up on purpose. And now, my 
dear, you promised that you would show me 
some of your things ; though,, if they are to 
be slipped over like the wedding-cake, I don't 
think I need have come to look at them." 



CHAPTER LXVL 

Rae Morrison and I had our own way, 
after all. 

I think a wedding at thtee-and-thirty is 
an occurrence which should be celebrated 
with as little as possible of outward pomp 
and circumstance. Almost all memory has 
a certain degree of sadness for its compan- 
ion. The two can never be parted for those 
who have reached even the early years of 
middle life; and their grave - colored dress 
never shows more strongly than when forced 
into contrast with the bloom and sheen and 
blossoming whiteness which belong of right 
only to the very young. 
For those whose newly built crafts, re 
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splendent in all the freshness of paint and 
varnish, are being launched for the first time 
on the sea of hope, let flags be prepared and 
guns fired, and richly colored pennons float 
from the mast-head, and shouts and wav- 
ing of handkerchiefs greet the triumphant 
plunge into waters which laugh and spar- 
kle as though no storm could ever disturb 
them. But when the \essel has weathered 
many a gale, and fought through many a 
battle; when wave after wave of trouble, 
or sharp cannon -blast of loss, has carried 
away the bulwarks, and shattered the can- 
vas ; when the shot-torn pennon tells of per- 
il past as well as victory won, and mended 
sails and loosened cordage take one's thoughts 
to dangers overpassed ; then let the ship go 
quietly forth from some sheltered haven, 
with only those to bid her godspeed who 
have seen her well-nigh wrecked in the 
storm, and know how" firmly she can breast 
it. Enough if at last she gain the port in 
safety. Better the welcome home, though 
given with tears, than the joyons speeding- 
forth which may be to bitter sorrow. 

This is preliminary to the statement that 
the marriage in which Rae Morrison and 
I were most interested was of the tamest 
sort, being celebrated with neither ringing 
of bells, nor beating of drums, nor scatter- 
ing of flowers, nor prancing of rosetted 
steeds, nor, indeed, any thing else which 
could be dressed up by penny-a-liners into 
a telling paragraph for the local papers, 
Mrs. Surbiton said she had never seen such 
a dismal affair in her life, to call itself a 
wedding ; for we just went into church as 
if we had gone out for a walk — my father, 
Mr. Morrison, Mrs. Wear, and I ; and not so 
much as a bit of white ribbon, or even a 
lavender kid glove, to be seen. One might 
well not have a wedding-cake, if that was to 
be all. 

While we went away for our marriage 
trip, my father staid at the rectory, with 
Tyne and Mr. Elphinston, and Mrs. Wear 
took possession of the house, to get it ready 
for our home-coming. 

What a pleasant home-coming that wasi 
The gray November day, and the dull No- 
vember fog, could not take one touch of 
brightness from it. Mrs. Wear had not let 
a single thing be altered in the dear old 
rooms. I came back, a wife, to the same fa- 
miliar surroundings, the books, pictures, fur- 
niture, which I had remembered ever since 
the earliest years of my childhood. Aunt 
Lois's high-backed chair, the quaint little 
bits of china on the mantel-piece, my moth- 
er's pieces of bridal handiwork, the folios 
from whose tattered backs I had had my 
first lessons in spelling, the old-fashioned 
corner cupboard with its egg and dart 
moulding carved in oak, one bit of which 
had "been, gtaAuaX^ ^ustn mtu? Vj iha forty 
years' friction oi m$ ia£tas£* Tw&ai^-Oun& 
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—all these things were just the same, and I 
-was Rae Morrison's wife. 

Some people, especially those for whom 
"being married derives its chiefest interest 
from the quantity of rose-wood, plate, and 
ormolu connected with it, would call such 
a coming-home very prosaic; hut for me it 
-was steeped in the sort of poetry I liked 
T>est. I think there is nothing so beautiful 
as living all one's life under the shadow of 
the same memories, keeping the past in con- 
tinual possession by actual presence, if not 
of the old friends— for they must go to their 
own place— at least of the things which the 
old friends loved. I can not understand the 
pride which some people seem to take in 
having their houses entirely refurnished ev- 
ery ten or a dozen years, and casting away 
from them into the dirt and discomfort of 
second-hand shops things which dead par- 
ents or husbands or wives once loved and 
used. There is something to me drearily 
uncomfortable in removing to a bigger house 
at every favorable turn in one's income, and 
selling one's old acquaintances, and starting 
afresh upon a blank expanse of unmemoried 
gilding and damask. Such changes may be 
indicative of much outward prosperity, but 
they rob home of its sacredness, and reduce 
the past to a series of dissolving views where- 
in furniture vans and upholsterers form the 
chief points of interest. 

No; I like better the ways of the old 
Florentines and Nurembergers, who built 
houses for themselves which their children 
were proud to live in, houses which became 
homes by virtue of the holy memories which, 
as generations were born and died, cluster- 
ed round them ; houses whose very age and 
decay were precious, into whose foundations 
were built peace and steadfastness and truth. 
Such houses help to sweet lives within them, 
as churches help to prayer. Let who will 
creep up through the various stages of mag- 
nificence in bricks and mortar, until he cul- 
minates in a rented mansion replete with 
every modern convenience, and stuffed with 
the costliest things that money can buy ; but 
let me live and die, if I may, in the rooms 
where those I loved best lived and died be- 
fore me. Better the cottage, with memories 
like a religion belonging to it, whose steps 
have been worn by feet whose coming and 
going were always for mercy, whose walls 
can tell of prayer, and whose hearths are 
altars, than the gingerbread villa, be it ever 
so 'replete, etc., which has no associations 
older than the brick-layer's bill, and no mem- 
ories save those of the contractor, who got 
as much money out of it as he could. 

My father was waiting to receive us in his 
own place at the fireside. There was neither 
loss nor change to him in all that had come 
to pass. We belonged to each other, if not 
quite as in the old times, still very close- 
ly and tenderly. If leaving him had been 



bound up with loving Rae Morrison, I doubt 
I should have had a hard battle to fight. 
He looked happy and contented, with his 
books and papers about him — happier, 1 
think, now than when the going-home to 
which he was beginning to look as not far 
off meant great loneliness for me. 

Mrs. Wear was waiting for us too, and 
Mercy with a new gown and apron white 
as the driven snow — Mercy who belonged to 
the place just like every thing else, and had 
her own niche in its history. And the ta- 
ble was spread for tea, with a plate of Mrs. 
Surbiton's biscuits — nothing that had once 
begun to be among us conservative folks 
under the cliff ever did die out, not even the 
cookery recipes — on one of her daintiest 
china dishes — fit object, the dish I mean, for 
Mrs. Ullathorne's devoutest worship, if that 
most elegant of women had been among us 
to perform her devotions thereto. 

Then there was the news to be told of ev- 
ery thing that had happened while we had 
been away. We heard how Mr. Grimwade 
had got into the cottage, with an excellent 
old widow woman for housekeeper, and was 
actually beginning now to look like a man 
on his own account, a thing he had never 
done while in lodgings. His very step told 
of a difference in his character, a dawning 
independence and resolution, consequent 
upon the position of a householder and rate* 
payer; and the very Sunday after his re- 
moval he had said, toward the middle of his 
sermon, " It is possible that these remarks 
of mine may provoke contradiction in your 
minds," a thing which certainly no remarks 
of his had ever provoked before, whatever 
else they might have provoked. If Mr. 
Grimwade developed much more, Mr. Collin- 
son might almost begin to feel uncomforta- 
ble. 

We had to hear, too, how Lady Rossington 
had been to call at the rectory, and how John 
Elphinston and his wife had dined at the 
castle, and how Tyne was winning all hearts 
by her sweetness and dignity. 

I knew she would. I know she only 
wanted a happy love to make her a perfect 
woman. I knew that joy for her would 
blossom into a beautiful life, and that all 
around her would be the better for her own 
heart's content. And John, too, would bo 
able to do ten times more work, and ten 
times better, when he had her to strengthen 
him. For where he failed, as he sometimes 
did, in power of actual personal influence, 
her stronger self-reliance would do him serv- 
ice ; and yet this self-reliance was not of the . 
sort that would at all set her above him, for 
no woman ever could stand above John El- 
phinston in that ruling force of character, 
that goodness of heart and life, which is the 
foundation oi T&a\. Vx&nsrc&ft. 
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wifely pride she kept glancing up to her 
husband, and yet there, was just a little of 
the old defiant way left, a touch of playful 
willfulness, covering the great deep of love 
which Tyne would always be half ashamed 
to show. How happy we all were ! Some- 
times, in pauses of silence, we heard the 
crooning November wind, and the dull plash 
of surf for down upon the beach ; but with- 
in all was brightness and peace. The even- 
ing had brought us home. 

Then they went away, and Rae and my 
father and I gathered round onr own fire- 
side, and there was a great calm. 



CHAPTER LXVIL 

Did I say that no one would call upon us 
with wedding congratulations I That was 
quite a mistake, for the very morning after 
we came home I saw Joe RollekinB coming 
up the cliff path, evidently bent to our gar- 
den gate, dressed in his Sunday best, the 
identical blue jersey and black tie and 
checked collar which John Elphinston, on 
an evening much to be remembered by me, 
had worn. And the old man's boots were 
as shiny as a wabbler's back, and he was 
newly shaven, an event of but weekly oc- 
currence, and something was sticking out 
under his jersey, making him look unusual- 
ly corpulent on one side. 

" Good-morning, Miss Dora," he said, as, 
glazed cap in hand, he came with a curious 
sort of half awkwardness, half pride, into 
our parlor, conscious of his Sunday appear- 
ance, and that it called for manners to 
match. li Good -morning, Miss Dora; and 
there, I've put my foot into it first starting, 
for it isn't Miss Dora now — won't be no 
more." 

" Never mind, Joe ; come in and sit down. 
It shall be whatever you like, only don't 
feel that you are obliged to make any dif- 
ference." 

" Well, no, ma'am, and it don't seem much 
like it now, seeing you sit there in your old 
place, with all the things about yon, same 
as if nothing had happened out of the com- 
mon ; but I thought I must come and make 
my duty to you and the captain, good luck 
to him! as I'm sure I can't tell which of 
you's got the best of the bargain." 

" Of course I have, Joe. Do you think 
there was ever any body else in all the 
world like Mr. Morrison t" 

" Not as you measure him up, ma'am — and 
quite right too. My poor. Betsy had used 
to say there was nobody like myself, and I 
don't doubt but what she got a deal o' com- 
fort thinking so. It's a good way when 
yon think your own eggs is the best as 
comea to market. And I'm right glad I've 
Jived to see it, Miss Dora — ma'am, I mean, 



if you'll excuse me— for I always said there ; f 
was a something wanting so long as yon j~ 
was to yourself. There's some as it sits 
easy on, and they don't seem to belong to 
no one but theirselves ; but you and Master 
Morrison wasn't that sort." 

And Joe, stepping over the carpet as care- 
fully as if he had been treading the deck in 
a heavy swell, deposited himself in the big 
arm-chair which I had pulled out for him. 
He did not seem at his ease, though. That 
fine unconsciousness of himself and his com- 
pany, which always made him appear to j 
such advantage in his own smoke-dried cot- 
tage, had quite deserted him. He fidgeted 
and fumbled at the something which had 
stuck out his blue jersey so — an irregular- 
ly shaped bundle, tied up in a cotton hand- 
kerchief, which he was vainly endeavoring 
now to keep out of sight under his sailor 
cap. 

I talked to him about all sorts of things, 
and so did Rae, who had always kept a 
warm place in his remembrance for the 
tough, honest old coast-guardsman, but Joe 
could not settle down comfortably. Some- 
thing was on his mind — either the Sunday 
clothes, or the bundle, or the congratulations 
— and he could not shake it off. 

By-and-by it came out. After a panse of 
a few minutes, during which I had been 
racking my brains for something to say. 
Joe untied the bundle, revealing a cutter, 
no longer than his hand, rigged and painted, 
with sails spread and colors flying. Shyly, 
awkwardly as a little village lad brings yon 
his first cvpy-book to look at, conscious of 
numerous blots and scrawls, yet with a cer- 
tain pride in the success achieved, he came 
across and laid the pretty craft in my hands. 

" You'll excuse the liberty, won't you* 
ma'am? but when I heard as you and the 
captain was going to be spliced, I said to 
myself, says I, I'll give 'em summut as shall 
remind 'em of the old man as loved 'em both 
same as if they'd been his own. And I set 
to, and I cut it out, and I fit it together, and 
then I got a bit o' paint and colored it op, 
just same as our own ship- — you'll remember 
it, Master Morrison, a matter of forty year 
back and more — and says I, it isn't a deal to 
give, but it'll think 'em on of me when I'm 
safe in port, if you'll do me the favor, both 
on you, to accept it." 

What was Lord Eossington's magnificent 
dinner-service sent to the rectory, with all 
its gilding and painting and burnishing, as a 
present for the bride and bridegroom, com- 
pared with the value of that little gift to us? 
I think both Rae and I could have cried over 
it, and the honest, true-hearted love which 
had prompted it. Joe saw that we were very 
pleased, though we did not say much. I 
only tooVtYtoVft. oi \tfe ^ce&t rough hand, and 
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"and I've done a bit here and a bit there, 
and then held it out and looked at it, and 
thought how I conld make it a bit more 
viewly ; and there's the very colors, Master 
Morrison, as the ship yon and me served in 
carried at her topmast. I've seed yon help 
to hoist 'em many a time, when yon was a 
bonny young midshipman, and as ready for 
a lark as any of 'em. I lay it'll bring the 
old day 8 back to yon in a manner. I al- 
ways say there's naught pleasanter than go- 
ing back to the old days, nobbnt yon did 
your duty to 'em." 

Bae Morrison might go back to them 
pleasantly enough then, for I knew — and 
what a pride it gave me to know it ! — that 
all his life-long had been jnst one quiet, un- 
ostentatious doing of duty — duty which had 
brought him neither fame nor riches, only 
rest now, and a good ending to the hard 
day's work. 

"And then," Joe continued — for now that 
his tongue was unloosed it went on com- 
fortably enough — " I thought I would put in 
a bit of a cargo for Miss Dora — ma'am, I beg 
your pardon, only it don't come easy, it don't 
no way yet, and you just the same except 
your ring, as it stands to reason one can't 
be always thinking on it. Yon remember 
them there, miss, now, don't you t" 

And Joe, tilting np one end of the little 
cutter, let a quantity of tiny shells roll out 
of a cabin on the deck. 

"Them there, Miss Dora — ma'am, I mean, 

is the very same as you'd used to play with 

when you was a little slip of a thing, and 

come to have your tea of an afternoon with 

Betsy and me. Law ! the times and times 

I've seed you set up at the table-end, with 

them there in one of the best tumbler glasses 

afore you, and how yon put 'em in and put 

W out, and set 'em about in figures, and 

counted 'em over, and held 'em up to see the 

pretty colors ; ay, and if they'd been silver 

*nd gold you couldn't have set more store 

by 'em, no, that you couldn't. So, says I, 

fche shall have 'em, that she shall, for they're 

Hot a common sort, and they'll be well took 

care 4 on." 

" Indeed they will, Joe," I said, with the 
Warm tears in my eyes, as I turned over the 
pretty things one by one. " You could have 
given me nothing that I would care for so 
much. I have looked at them every time I 
came to your cottage, and I have almost 
wanted sometimes to ask you if yon would 
give me a few. They will be better to me 
than all the rosaries in the world." 

For indeed how they brought back the 
childish times, before I had learned at all to 
love, and suffer, and hope, and be patient ! 
How I Baw myself again in the brown me- 
rino frock, and spotless white tucker, sitting 
np at Joe's table, arranging my treasures, 
making believe they were Tittle boys and 
iris at school, the pretty ones clever and 



good, the plainer ones dunces on the back 
forms; and how I made them say their les- 
sons, and form into classes, and go out in 
phalanx for long walks, arranged on a piece 
of paper, that could be drawn conveniently 
up aud down the table ! Or, sweeping the 
school into oblivion, my imagination real- 
ized them as fairies and mermaids, inhab- 
iting the ocean caves of which Joe had so 
often told me; and I built the bits of car- 
nelian up into grottoes, and wreathed sea- 
weed over them, and fancied them sparkling 
with agate and pearl ; and who so happy as 
I, uutil my nurse's knock at the door an- 
nounced the solemn fact that I was " fetch- 
ed?" And on aud on those little shells 
brought link after link from the silver chain 
of memory, till I reached the Sunday after- 
noon when, coming with my father to Joe's 
cottage, I had first met Rae Morrison there. I 
remembered how I was looking at them — for 
they always were placed in a tumbler on the 
mantel-piece, as an ornament — and how the 
sunlight was glistening through and through 
among them, when Joe told us about the 
tobacco, and Mr. Morrison and I exchanged 
our first smile. Truly they were better to 
me than silver and gold ! 

"We shall pujb the little ship on the 
bracket over my father's portrait, Joe," I 
said, " and I shall keep these shells where 
I can always see them; and as often as I 
look at them I shall remember yon v and 
Betsy, and the happy old times." 

" Thank you, ma'am ;" and Joe rubbed a 
tear out of his eye* "I reckon it won't be 
long before me and her will both want re- 
membering similar the same, for I begin to 
feel as if I'd done a fairish day's work ; and 
I'm ready to turn in whenever my time 
comes. And now I think, ma'am, as I've had 
my say, I'd better be going." 

"Not until you have drunk our health, 
Joe. We will have the little cutter launch- 
ed in a glass of my father's best old port — 
or is there any thing else you would like 
better!" 

" Well, ma'am, it isn't for me to choose ; 
but a drop of something hot always seems 
more to my way of thinking. It's what 
Fve been accustomed to, and I don't mat- 
ter change — but whatever you think best, 
ma'am. 111 do my service to you and Mas- 
ter Morrison in it, all the same — not as I 
want nothing, though, ma'am, only to see 
you as happy as yon look now. It isn't a 
sup of any thing as I come for." 

As if we did not know that well enough ! 
So it was brandy-and-water, and a good stiff 
glass too — for, as we were not likely to have 
many wedding congratulations from the Cove 
Rossington folk, those who did. offer them 
should be the better welcome. 

I think. I fcfcfc 3ofc "SjcMl^sxw^ tsss^ ^ *a^ 
taking t\\fc >M\mmm% %<&&& V^ ^ sssNsfcaw 
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from his chair, looked for a place to put his 
cap and blue-cotton handkerchief, and then 
stood in position on the hearth-rug. 

"Here's my service and duty to you, 
ma'am," he said, with a pull of his front 
lock, " and to the captain too, as I hope 
you'll have a long life, and a happy one, 
and never a shot wanted in the locker, nor 
a cricket on the hearth ; and my best re- 
spects to Mr. Leslie, as youll make them to 
him, please, on my account, for he's been a 
good friend to me, and always ready to give 
me a lift when I wasn't so strong on my pins 
as I am now ; and every thing as is good to 
our rector, bless him ! and his bonnie wife, 
and may he be spared many a year to give 
us a light up'ards, and none to plague him 
neither, 'cause he don't hold it in a lantern 
of their own fashion. And the young lady, 
too, as got wrecked and going to be married 
to the curate ; my best wishes to her, and a 
happy home among us ; and Mr. Grim wade 
the same, though he isn't a man as does to 
come after the rector ; but so long as he does 
his duty, here's a health to him, and all good 
friends and well-wishers." 

And Joe took a long pull, a strong pull, and 
a pull altogether at the brandy-andrwater. 

" There ; that's a good filing and a com- 
fortable, and thank God for it ! says I. And 
now I think I'll be back home ; and may you 
never want a friend, none of you, to be as 
good to you as you've been to me, you and 
yours, ever since I needed it." 

And with that blessing, and a rough, 
hearty hand-shake to each of us, our first 
wedding-guest departed. 



CHAPTER LXVIH. 

We very soon settled down. There were 
no bridal festivities to be gone through, no 
sumptuous wedding satins and velvets to be 
trotted out at party after party. Our only 
intimate friends at Cove Rossington, the 
Elphinstons, the Surbitons, and Mrs. Wear, 
knew well enough that we did not want 
asking to state dinners, and so they let us 
drop at once into the quietness which we 
hoped would last all the days of our life. 

Outwardly, every thing went on as usual 
in the old house. We kept John Elphin- 
ston's study just as I had prepared it for 
him three years before, and Rae and I had it 
for our own little room, when we wanted to 
be to ourselves, or when my father was busy 
with his papers. Our domestic arrange- 
ments were carried out upon rather a more 
liberal scale. We set up a house-maid and 
a lad to attend to the garden ; and the coach- 
house, which for fifteen years had been let to 
some one else, was taken into our possession. 
Otherwise, Mercy said she did not know a 
bit of difference since I was married. 



I did, though. 

Then came Christmas, with the return $fe 
of Fraulein Schaffhausen to stay with Mrs. 
Wear until her wedding. 

If that pleasantest of all pleasant little 
women had been as. bright and merry as a 
sky- lark, when coming to Cove Rossington 
for a six weeks' holiday, with the pros 
of drudging away at the French and German 
again when it was over, what can I say 
of her brightness and merriment when she 
came with the prospect of settling among 
us in a home of her own ? She seemed as 
though she could not make enough of us. 
She was as glad for our happiness as for her 
own. With what delight she heard all the 
particulars of the two weddings which had 
already taken place! With what interest 
she inquired into all the domestic affairs! 
With what simple straightforwardness she 
took counsel with Mr. Grimwade about car- 
pets and crockery ! There was not a bit of 
shyness or nonsense about her, and as for ro- 
mance, no one who was going to marry such 
a man as our curate could have had a par- 
ticle of that. Fraulein was happy enough 
without it. . 

She must have been wonderfully busy dur- 
ing those three or four months at Limepoit 
I think German women must sew in their 
sleep, else how could she have prepared those 
piles of linen and home-knit stockings, and 
the thousand and one things that feminine 
fingers put together in the shape of personal 
equipment. Either it must have been an en- 
tire holiday from teaching, or some one most 
have helped her very much, But then every 
body loved to help Fraulein Schaffhausen. 
The good-will and kindliness that she lav- 
ished on other people was returned seven- 
fold into her own bosom, pressed down and 
shaken together and-running over. 

In the midst of it all she had found time 
to make a dozen fine linen aprons for Barm- 
herzigkeit, with that name very neatly mark- 
ed on the corner of each of them. Poor 
Mercy ! I do not think even her delight at 
the gift and her love for the giver prevented 
her from privately picking out each single, 
separate letter before she began to wear the 
aprons. I believe she thought the word 
meant something terrible, and I can quite 
excuse her, for both sight and sound of it are 
portentous enough. I tried hard to con- 
vince her that it was only the German for 
Mercy, but she looked at me with kindly in- 
credulity, as though to let me know she was 
not to be come round over in that way. No, 
indeed ! As if her good old-fashioned Chris- 
tian name could ever, even by foreign wick- 
edness or ingenuity, be converted into such 
a baleful mixture. 

Fraulein came just in time for the Christ- 
mas, decorations at church. We did them 
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people who were expecting to be made one 
before the holly and ity were taken down 
again. Nobody else was asked to help, and 
(he church never looked so nice before. In- 
deed, we were so happy, both in ourselves 
and in our work, that what we did could 
aofc help being successful. 
-. And there was no Mrs. Ullathorne now, to 
disturb any quiet little opportunities in the 
vestry, no Birdie to flap and flutter about, 
and put us all out of temper with her af- 
fectation and nonsense. Fraulein and Mr. 
Grimwade did the font by themselves. If 
they spent a very long time over it, away 
from us married folk who were busy in the 
Cancel, well, it was their own affair ; no one 
thought it needful to make any remarks, or 
go down to the west end of the church and 
help them. It looked very pretty, just one 
mass of holly and shining berries, gener- 
ous, expansive, lasting, and serviceable, like 
Fraulein herself. I think she had done 
most of it with her own hands, Mr. Grim- 
wade having chiefly a talent for looking on 
in matters of decoration. 

When every thing was done, and the 
leaves swept away, and we all went into the 
vestry for our spiced claret, I do not think 
there was a happier church party anywhere 
iu England. What a difference the absence 
of one disagreeable woman makes! In a 
dark corner of the vestry, behind a lot of 
blistered old hatchments belonging to the 
Rossington family, I noticed a bit of decora- 
tion — some holly letters on scarlet flannel. 
I pulled it out. It was the very scroll which 
Tyne and John Elphinston had been doing 
under the east window when Mrs. Ullathorne 
interrupted us two years ago. What a story 
the shriveled leaves had to tell of the trou- 
ble and the weariness, and the pain and the 
distress which had come to us through that 
Roman's evil doings ! I was going to show 
it to John, but he and Tyne looked so happy 
together, standing in the door-way, and ad- 
miring their finished work in the chaneel, 
that I thought I would not bring up any of 
the old bitterness, even for the sake of con- 
trast. 

Late in January came the last of the wed- 
dings which I shall have to chronicle. I 
think even Mrs. Surbiton was content with 
the manner of its celebration. Mrs. Wear 
could manage a wedding as well as any body ; 
and though Fraulein Schaffhausen's was not 
quite so imposing as Tyne's, still it was very 
pretty indeed, with the bride in white muslin, 
and the brides-maids — her two pupils from 
Limeport — in blue, and all the bright Christ- 
mas decorations still left about, as a pleasant 
background to the scene. There was a cake, 
too, this time, at the wedding breakfast, with 
* pagoda and a spray of silver leaves, so 
that dear Fraulein's happiness was not with- 
mt its finishing touch. After a little touT 
mongsome of the northern cathedrals, they 
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came home to the cottage, and every body 
called upon them, for Mr. Grimwade was a 
man universally respected. 

I do not think he ever felt the least embar- 
rassment with Mrs. Elphinston about that 
little affair which sent her home sooner than 
might have been from her first visit to Bon- 
nermouth. He was not a man to make 
trouble of any thing. Even if Fraulein — or, 
as I must call her now, Mrs. Grimwade — had 
not seen eye to eye with him in his wishes 
for their union, he would have gone on his 
way as comfortably as ever, and by-and-by 
we should have heard of some other lady 
having accepted him. Some people have no 
interiors ; life is carried on for them under 
the simplest conditions. In their economy, 
enjoyment and suffering can scarcely be said 
to exist ; but yet there is a mechanical ac- 
tivity about them which is very useful, and 
I am not sure whether, on the whole, their 
portion in this world is not an enviable one. 
Mr. Grimwade belonged to this class. 

I am quite sure, however, that he was a 
great deal better off than if Tyne had mar* 
ried him. She would have been everlasti ng- 
ly fretting and chafing at his inefficiency, 
and he would have subsided into that sor- 
riest, of beings, a henpecked husband. The 
little good in him would have been crushed 
by her overmuch force of character; the 
great good in her would have been soured 
and wasted by contact with a feebleness 
which it could not help despising. As it 
was, Fraulein's good sense and good. temper 
shone all round him. She had no aspira- 
tious herself, therefore could not be chilled . 
by the absence of them in. him. She wanted 
some one to be good to, to keep house for, to 
make comfortable ; not some one to pet or 
appreciate or educate her. Mr. Grimwade 
fulfilled the conditions. He was a good ab- 
sorbent, without being intolerably selfish ; he 
liked to be comfortable, and he appreciated 
good housekeeping; and no wife of his need 
ever be afraid of his going wrong in any di- 
rection, social, moral, or spiritual. Fraulein 
took him as he was, made the best of him, 
and had her reward in seeing him develop 
under her womanly influeuce into a fairly 
excellent man. 

Tyne had found her master, too, one who 
could lay the strong hand of purpose and 
resolution upon her life, and make obedience 
sweet to her, and the woman's place of sub- 
jection full of glory, in that the one to whom 
she yielded it was worthy of her. Tyne had 
better have gone lonely all her days than 
have wedded one who was not stronger than 
herself. She would have become A hard, 
miserable, intolerant woman, in a home 
where the relative places of husband # and 
wife were not rightly adjusted. The native 
strength, oi Tawt <&&s&&\ftt TaaaaXAMH^^^a^JS^ 
way. It *\\* wo&ft. ^sfc <ta«* ,*&* w*> , *««> 
ruleA. ta& 1 qurttafe- VasXNvst ***»\»»> 
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humility enough to have concealed that 
role, even while her essential womanliness 
would have made her scorn herself who 
exercised, and the man who permitted it. 
JohnElphinston's clear, calm strength gently 
mastering hers, more willful and impetuous, 
gave her her own place, and left room for all 
that was sweetest in her to grow ; while the 
rest died down, simply because there was 
nothing left for it to do. 

Was Tyne ever thankful enough for her 
" might have been V Did she see, I wonder, 
the possibilities of evil from which she had 
been saved, the depths of misery and bitter- 
ness into which just one touch more vanity, 
one fibre less of restraint, might have cast her? 
How closely together, at some one step in 
our lives, lie good and ill, and what an ap- 
parent chance sometimes decides the choice ! 
And when, by those whose natures are made 
to be greatly happy or greatly miserable, the 
wrong step has been taken, the wrong choice 
made, how far has it been of set purpose, or 
how far have they been the victims of cir- 
cumstances f And when they are thus 
brought under the control of influences 
which must of necessity blight or blast all 
good in them, how far will justice condemn or 
love pity ? Did Tyne ever think f Or was 
she too happy f 

I do not know. But, as Mrs. Snrbi ton said 
when the last of the three weddings was ac- 
complished, 

"It's all for the best, and every body is 
content." 



CHAPTER LXIX. 

As I said at the beginning, I look back to 
these things now across an interval of ten 
years, ten happy years. Nay, eleven years, 
for it must be quite twelve months since I 
began to jot down my recollections, never 
kuowiug that they would spread out into 
such a complete history of those early times. 

Rae wanted me to write a good deal more 
about the two times that he came to Cove 
Bossington, and also about the years since 
our marriage ; but I do not care to do that. 
I only want to write about things that I 
may possibly forget as time goes on, and I 
never can forget how we grew to be one with 
each other. I need not give it, as I said be- 
fore, to the keeping of written words. It is 
in better charge than that. 

We live in the old house still, and, so far 
as we can, keep to the old ways. Barmherz- 
igJceit is with us, a privileged elderly woman, 
who sits in an arm-chair by the kitchen fire, 
and is never interfered with. She is almost 
as much mistress of the hpuse as I am my- 
self, and talks about " our servants," and 
" out garden/ 9 and " our expenses," as if they 
were part and parcel of her life, as indeed 
they are. Of course she will always stay 
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with us — at least until death us do part, for 
she is the only link left me now with the old 
times and Aunt Lois and my father. . 

We keep scarcely any company. We nev- 
er go out to dinner-parties. The old furni- 
ture is dear to us as ever. People might call 
this a tame sort of way of going on, and sug- 
gest the propriety of launching out a little, 
especially as the bank shares are looking up 
again now, a tolerably decent dividend be- 
ing declared upon them only last year. Bnfc 
I do not think we could better ourselves l)v 
any amount of launching - out. When the 
state is such that we can not only be content 
in it, but with it, to stay there is best. • 

Tyne and Johu Elphinston, with five romp- 
ing children, live at the rectory. I scarcely 
ever see her now without two or three hand- 
some boys pulling at her dress, or making a 
sort of scaling ladder of her arms and shoul- 
ders, to reach the wealth of brown hair 
which they so rejoice to tear down and 
spread abroad in confusion. I suppose she 
likes it, for she seems wonderfully proud of 
them ; but for my part, I prefer keeping my 
hair tidy. So will Tyne, when she comes to 
that time of life which depends very muck 
upon carefully arranged head-dress. So 
long as she looks pretty in any thing, let the 
boys tumble her about as much as they like* 

But ; to see Tyne dressed of an evening- 
chatting with the guests round her dinner- 
table, her bright eyes flashing with intelli- 
gence, her clear expressive face lighted up 
with interest; to hear her enter into th© 
subjects of the day, to watch her bear he* 
part in conversation with the ability of half 
a dozen average men, yet with the grace and 
pleasantness which are better still, because 
so womanly — I do not wonder that John El- 
phinston thinks there is no one in the world 
like his wife. The housekeeping, and but- 
tons, and pinafores, and little socks, and all 
the rest of it, do not in the least keep her from 
going side by side with him into his own up- 
per world of thought. She is as much a com- 
panion for her husband's studies as for her 
children's play. He will reach to no height 
where she can not follow him ; he will win 
to no position which she can not grace. 

John is quite content at Cove Rossington. 
One hears whispers sometimes of a larger 
sphere and that sort of thing, but I do not 
think he troubles himself about them. A 
man who has reviews to write for, aud abil- 
ity to write for them, has a sphere large 
enough, even though his parish may lie hun- 
dreds of miles away from that great metrop- 
olis which is supposed to concentrate in it- 
self all the intellect of the empire. Mr. El- 
phinston is wise in retaining the leisure 
which a moderate provincial parish gives 
him for keeping himself abreast of the great 
questions of the day, instead of overtaxing 
health and strong^ w&& enacts Va. \ks> «£- 
fort to make Ynmatiti fcTtf>rc&fc. 
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A little of the intense antagonism of his 
earlier preaching has worn off. He makes 
more allowance now for people whose minds 
are not set in the same groove as his own. 
He is. as earnest as ever in tearing down 
shams, and holding the mirror up to deceit 
and hypocrisy ; hut he is tolerant of weak- 
ness, and tender to the ignorance which does 
not come of perversity. The miners and coll- 
iers at Coley-Orton think there was never 
any one like him. He is as tender to hon- 
est unbelief as .he is to unavoidable igno- 
rance, and never, like . Mr. Collinson, casts a 
man out because his faith is only as a grain 
of mustard- seed ; or because he has been 
worried and hunted and knocked about by 
circumstances until he has no faith at all. 
Perhaps the work which John Elphinston 
does among those rude, smutty, hard-headed 
men will tell far more than any which is 
done in study or pulpit, and paid for in a 
gradually increasing reputation among lit- 
erary circles. 

A great many new churches have sprung 
up at Cove Rossington, providing food for 
all sorts and conditions of minds. Mr. Grim- 
wade has been appointed to one of these. 

I am very sorry that, as I have jotted 
these recollections down from time to time, 
1 have been betrayed into speaking disre- 
spectfully of that man, especially in connec- 
tion with his gifts in handing muffins and 
replenishing tea-pots ; because, under favor- 
able influences, he has become, according to 
his lights, a really useful member of society. 
His parish, one in a decent middle-class sub- 
urb of the town, equally removed from the 
mingled squalor and acuteness of the min- 
ing population, and the boastful importance 
of the newly rich people, is well adapted to 
his powers, and he works it in a way satis- 
factory to himself and every one else. Also 
he is a kind husband, an affectionate father, 
and a pleasant companion. I once saw this 
inscription on a tombstone, aud though I 
hope, for wife and children's sake, many 
years will elapse before it is called into req- 
uisition in that capacity, I am sure it may 
he applied to Mr. Grimwade during his life- 
time with more truth than to many others 
after their death. 

In making these remarks, I would not be 
understood to imply that our friend is what 
may be called a shining character. His own 
common sense would, I am sure, rebel against 
any such perversion of the truth. He is 
rather too fond of hearing himself talk. He 
frequently waxes tedious at public meetings. 
I have known him allow his tired little wife, 
worn down with the perpetual worry and 
bustle of seven small children, to fetch his 
slippers, and hang up his coat, and otherwise 
wait upon himself; and I have heard him 
give utterance, as the outcome of his own 
original genius, to thoughts for which he 
was entirely indebted to the little German 



woman. But still, as the world goes, he is 
an excellent man. 

Fraulein Schaffhausen makes an admira- 
ble clergyman's wife — bright, useful, active ; 
in her element among blankets, soup, and 
petticoats; sympathizing, discreet, always 
ready to do a kind action for any one, find- 
ing time, even with all her seven children, 
for no end, of helpfulness in the parish. 
How that little woman toils and slaves from 
morning to night ! How she cleans, trims, 
aijd re-wicks her husband's lamp — symbol- 
ically, I mean ; supplies it with oil, puts the 
match to it, and sends him forth, a shining 
light, to be praised and admired,, while she 
sits quietly at home, no one taking much 
heed of her. I do hope such women will 
have their reward one day. 

She has it now, though, in inward sun- 
shine and brightness, which make her face 
a perpetual doxology. For her it is more 
blessed to give than to receive. Let her 
only be able to do good, and she is content. 
I do not think she has ever repented the 
shipwreck which stranded her on the Cove 
Rossington coast, with the loss of all her 
worldly goods, and the gain of a place to 
work and be useful in. 

Birdie is not married, but Mrs. Ullathorne 
is, and to Mr. Dewtrie, too. I always did 
say she was a clever woman, and nothing 
proved it more than that marriage. She 
and her husband come occasionally to the 
Cove, to stay with Mrs. Surbiton when the 
season is at its height. It is touching to 
see her in the character of a pastor's wife. 
She does it so prettily. She talks so sweet- 
ly about responsibilities, about the good 
that may be done by example and self- 
denial. One would think she had never in 
all her life said an evil word of any body, 
or raised a report which she knew to be un- 
true. In fact, her conversation and deport- 
ment give society the impression that noth- 
ing but death is needed to make a saint of 
her. 

Such women are to me a convincing ar- 
gument for a future state — of retribution, I 
mean. If they are always to- be prosperous, 
why need people try to be good at all f Why 
do not we all set to work, and tell stories, and 
make, for ourselves a good position — say as 
rectors' wives, or in any other way which the 
slandering of our neighbors may help to for- 
ward ? What has Mrs. Ullathorne to begin * 
the other life with, except mental possessions 
which will only make her uncomfortable in 
it J So let her sweep as elegantly through 
this world as she can, and heap up riches 
in the shape of satin and lace and good opin- 
ions. 

We who are not able to enter a room 
gracefully will have our turn one day. We 
who could not. talk, but <h\Vj \ssterc^ Vosftfe 
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saying to them — rich delight! — "I told 
you so." 

Kind little Mrs. Sarhiton is brisk and 
active as ever, though I think Jier years 
can not be far short of sixty. How merrily 
her gray curls frisk among her white cap- 
ribbons! What good, delicious, rippling 
chatter hers is ! How I love to have a talk 
with her over the old friends and the old 
times! — to go back thirty years, to the days 
when we were, like the conies, a feeble folk, 
but stronger in our simplicity than now we 
are in our wealth ; when we were not afraid 
to open our own front doors, and trot down 
the one village street with brown -paper 
parcels, and dust the parlors on washing- 
days; when rich and poor clasped hands, 
with neither surly looks nor patronizing 
condescension ; when we paid our debts, and 
said our prayers, and never got new patterns, 
either in politics, church parties, or dress- 
making. I fear me we shall see no such 
pleasant days again ! 

Joe Eollekins is dead. People do not 
generally live over ninety, even in the keen, 
bracing air of Cove Eossington ; and now 
that, in addition to smoke and cinder, we 
are threatened with a further "develop- 
ment/ 1 in the shape of chemical works half 
a dozen miles away, I doubt whether many 
of us will reach seventy, an age which I have 
heard used to be considered as quite middle 
life. 

But Joe kept hale and hearty up to the 
last, keenly alive to all public movemeuts, 
shrewd in his observations of men and man- 
ners, a strange mixture of Liberal and Con- 
servative in his contempt for new wealth 
and his respect for new thought; rough- 
spoken, tender-hearted, a friend to be trusted 
alike in storm and sunshine. The bit of 
unpolished brown crag from the beach be- 
low, which Mr.Elphinston has placed over 
his grave in Cove Eossington church-yard, 
is a better expression of his character than 
all epitaphs. Just so steady and strong was 
he, with ripple-marks all over him of slow, 
patient thought, and deep recesses, wave- 
washed with affection, in which fairest forms 
and colors found room to grow, though un- 
known and out of reach. 

My father's arm-chair is set away. He 
does not need it any longer now. His death 
was like his life, silent, restful, untroubled. 
We scarcely could tell, save by a solemn 
fading-out of light from his face, when he 
passed over to that mysterious otherwhere, 
of which we speak so much and know so 
little. 

He was one of the completest gentlemen 
I ever saw. Of all the good things which 
have come to me in my life, I count this 
the best, that for more than forty years of it 
J had the companionship of one who wore 
God's stamp of nobleness and sincerity upon 
his brow. His heart was pure as his intel- 



lect was lofty. If he made no great name 
for himself, he kindled the light by which 
others found their way to fame. He delved 
deep and toiled patieutly for the ore which 
cleverer, but not abler, men used to such 
good purpose, that the world gave them 
great praise, while he upon whose material 
they worked sat at his fireside alone, Unrec- 
ognized. How little he cared for that, so 
only the scientific truth, which he loved as 
dearly as John Elphinston the spiritual 
truth, should be clearly set forth. 

So now Eae and I live by ourselves in the 
old house under the cliff. Our troubles 
came to us in the morning; our content 
comes to us in the afternoon of life. All 
around us wealth is made and wealth is lost. 
Day after day we hear of people, once poor 
and unknown, rising to the top on some* 
bubble speculation ; of others falling with a 
crash, then drifting silently away with wife 
and children into neglect. Cove Eossington 
is like a drama of which the scenes change 
so rapidly that one can not take in their 
meaning before the curtain drops, and fresh 
backgrounds are put up. As for follow- 
ing the plot, or learning to care for any 
of the characters concerned in it, that has 
long ago become impossible. So we stay 
at home. 

Often, in winter evenings, Eao and I take 
out these recollections of mine, and con them 
over, adding a bit here and there, as memo- 
ry gives it to us. How pleasant it is thus to 
be at one with the past again, to look, with 
quiet, leisurely impartiality, upon events 
which, as they took place, filled us with such 
unavailing indignation, such stormy discon- 
tent ! How we can afford now to smile over 
the impatience which wanted so to dash out, 
or put in a touch upon the canvas of life, to 
get the picture finished and done with. Aft- 
er all, things have fallen into their right 
places; nothing needed from us but to let 
them alone. Only the letting alone was 
once so hard. 

If people knew how much good is done by 
letting alone, but they never do. I might 
have practiced it more myself, especially in 
the matter of that gossip about John Elphin- 
ston, which vexed me so. Nothing that I 
did, or said, or felt about that made any real 
difference. Events would have turned out 
just the same if I had never worried over 
them. So of other things which I can recall 
now without putting them down here. Only 
I say again that I do hope some day Mrs. Ul- 
lathorne will have her mischievous interfer- 
ence visited upon her own head. There is 
no harm in saying that, because if it is not 
visited upon her, she will never know that it 
was wrong ; and if she does not know that 
it was wrong, she is never likely to repent 
of it ; and if she does not repent of it, she 
can. never \>s fot\*vrea. lot VV, *»\A V£ «fea is 
\ never forgtofen, iox V^w'tafc "SHnfiVtaroiiA *& 
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berf I am sure no one can controvert that 
logic. 

And now, taking my own advice, I will let 
my story alone. 



CHAPTER LXX. 

Fifteen years more, and what I looked 
oato, when I began to write these pages, has 
come to pass. I sit alone by my own fire- 
Bide in the old-fashioned parlor, with none 
left of the friends who loved me when I 
was young. Gone, all the old familiar faces. 
I have to shut my eyes to see them any more, 
fiae gone too ; nothing left for me but to re- 
member and be patient, and wait for the 
time, surely not very far off, when "their 
bine yonder " shall be mine as well. 

I come back to the old song : 

"When all the world is old, lad, 

And all the trees are brown, 
And all the sport is stale, lad, 

And all the wheels ran down, 
Creep home and take your place there 

The spent and maimed among ; 
God send yon And one face there 

Yon loved when all was young I" 

But it has a ring of sadness which is not 
quite true, at least for me. The wheels are 
not all run down, the sport is not all stale. 
The old friends are no longer around me, but 
the setting of my life is the same as in the 
young days. Eemembered spots bring back 
to me my remembered youth. Every thiug 
around me has memories belonging to it 
which stretch away back to the clear hori- 
zon-line of childhood, and hopes which the 
Betting sun can not bouud. 

I sit here at my window, and I watch the 
ships come and go past Shagmouth bar; go 
out so proudly with canvas bending to the 
breeze, and such a strain of resolute purpose 
about them, as with glistening bows they 
plow through the waves ; come in with sails 
all furled, loosened cordage, a spar broken 
here, a topmast shivered there, sometimes a 
little black steam -tug pulling at them be- 
cause they can no longer make way alone. 
I do not feel as if I wanted a steam-tug. 
Faith and Hope, between them, carry me 
along steadily, strongly. Sometimes the ha- 
ven looks very near. I almost think I can see 
Rae's vessel there, and my father's, with their 
white pennons of victory. Wait. Mine car- 
ries the red cross yet, of toil and conflict; but 
I am coming slowly on. Keep a white one 
for me, close to yon. By-and-by I shall slip 
quietly past the harbor bar, and we shall all 
be at rest together. 

There go the little boats, as soon as the 

gray morning twilight shows the sea. At 

midday I watch them come back. So still 

it often is in late autumn-time, that I can 

hear their keels scrape upon the shingle as 



the fishermen draw them up. And then the 
little children, bare -legged, bare-headed, 
paddle down to see what has been caught, 
and the women come and shoulder the great 
wicker baskets, while the men clean out 
their boats and spread the brown nets to 
dry. 

It is all so familiar to me. I have watch- 
ed it these sixty years, nearly. With it 
comes back the rest. When I was a child, 
I used to go down with my father to see the 
boats emptied, and Joe Eollekins would show 
me sometimes the curious things they hauled 
up, far out at sea. Later, when the childish 
days were past, Rae Morrison and I used to 
go out upon that beach, to find subjects for 
etching. The coast-guardsmen, in their loose 
dark-blue uniforms, loitering about among 
the boats ; thd fishermen hoisting their little 
red-brown sails, which showed so warm upon 
the blue glancing waves ; the sea-gulls flying 
out from their nests and catching the rosy 
reflection of the sandstone cliffs upon the - 
white under-surfaco of their wings ; the con- 
tinual plash and chatter of the surf round 
the rock pools, where, as a lfttle child, I used 
to dabble for sea -weed — all these things, 
quite unchanged, keep the past with me. I 
am never alone. 

Later still, how often have I walked witji 
John Elphinston up and dowu that beach! 
How many things we have talked about, 
which come to mo again as I pass each scaur 
and gully and crag, up and down the long 
line of cliff ! — things which, unlike one's wor- 
ries and cares, are no better for being let 
alone, but which only grow by being often 
looked at and haudled — things which belong 
to the life of thought and opinion and char- 
acter. 

John Elphinston is a colonial bishop now, 
with not much pay, but plenty of work, and 
I suppose Tyne and the grown-up boys are 
all right out there at the Antipodes. I won- 
der if she remembers the old times as I do. 
I should think not. Her life is bound up in 
the present. A continually rising tide of 
position, influence, responsibility, keeps her 
afloat, with no pause for backward look. 
Some day, perhaps, its topmost wave will 
strand her in the quiet haven, and she will 
have leisure to think of the old rectory, and 
the now almost forgotten friends. Thank 
goodness I am not in a situation to be at 
any time uprooted and sent off to the colo- 
nies, even under the shadow of episcopal 
lawn. Thank goodness that I can stay here 
and see the sun rise and set over the same 
ocean, the same purple hills that gathered 
round them the memories of my childhood. 
To know that one has passed the last stage 
of earthly change; to have no more any- 
thing to lose, because all have gone before ; 
to have, oiidfc a \^ft&RN&s?i& \5&&. a^ ^"SiO^x 
one's ae\f,m W\& *ftiw&* c&\^*^^^^^ 
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to hear with calmness the ebbing and flow- 
ing of the tide, and the rush of storms, be- 
cause no argosy of ours' is any more afloat 
— thia, if a little sad, is very full of peace. 

So now I wait until my turn conies, and 
some one watches me into the haven, as I, 
in days past, have watched my own beloved. 



Whether the waiting be long or short, ma 
ters not much, for past aud future meet upc 
the present, and fill it with tbeir light. 
It is Thomas a Kempis who says : 
"After winter fdlloweth summer, aft- 
night the day returneth, and after a teinpe 
a great calm." 



THE END. 
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•Decides sad reminiscences, and historical notices, 
a nil as description sketches. The places visited 
'ills author Li pursuit of materials for his work 
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Thomas Carlyle's Early Kings of Norway. 

The Early Kings of Norway : also an Essay on the Portraits of John. Knox. By THOMAS 
Carlyle, Author of "The History of Friedrich II., called Frederick the Great," "History 
of the French. Revolution," "Fast and Present," &c iirno, Cloth, $1 go, 

1 Cairnes's Character and Logical Method of Political Economy. 

The Character and Logical Method of Political Economy. By J. E. Cairnes, LL.D., 
Emeritus Professor of Political Economy in University College, London, Author of "Some 
Leading Principles of Political Economy Newly Expounded." izrno, Cloth, ji 50. (7"!t 
Ready.) 
*tttn a/"Sb™ Leading Principle* of Political Economy Xatly Expounded." By Professor J. B. Gamines. 
Crown Boo, Chlh, $i> 50. 

Hr. Oilmen brings to his task a remarkable p 



But the satisfaction produced by the prei 
Mil be enhanced by the fact that It not only throws new 
"git on some of the most Important problems of the 
"ciraice, bnt that it entirely recants the theory of cost 
°f production, and thereby clean away, to a great ex- 
tent, the mists and fogs by which the doctrines of In- 
MSraitlnnal trnds and International values are snr. 
rcjDnded. It has already been remarked that the 
■tloit Important part of this volume Is that which 

•n Ined by cast. It Is on this subject that Prof. Cairnes 
•lis rendered the most signal service to the progress 
of economic science ; and, if we mistake not, his In- 
vestigations will mark an era In the history of po- 
litical economy as distinct as, and scarcely lees Im- 
portant than, those connected with the names or 
Picardn, Malthns, and Mill. We can only conclude 
Ijj hoping that it will not be long before this book, 
the most' Important contribution which political 



y student of the si 



— Athonamm, L 



er nf sustained and accurate thought npo 
which nre apt to bewilder nn ordinary bruin, and 
a capacity for lucid expression which Is hardly less 
rare and admirable. — Saturday Review, London. 

• • * We can only, In concluding, thank Professor 
Cairnes for a work which Is perhaps to the student of 
the present day second In Importance only to the Im- 
mortal, treatises of Adam Smith and Mill British 

Quarterly Review-. 

We had ample right to expect a vslnable work from 
Professor Cairnes. This volume Is the ripe fruit of at 
least a quarter of a century of study and rcBectlon. 
It Is the epitome of maoy lectures, much reading, and 
a good donl of discussion. It Is the crowning work 
of one who, now that Mr. Mill la no more, may bs re- 
garded as the ablest of living economists ; the Attest 
eontlnuer of the speculations of RicardonndMIll; the 
heet representative of the English school of econo- 
mists who, in jndiclon« proportions, unite the deduct- 
ive with the indnctlve mode of Investigation, — Exam- 
iner, London. 



Sermons oat of Chnrch. 

timo, Cloth. (In Prtsi.) 
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iishop Haven's Mexico. 



Our Next-Door Neighbor. Recent Sketches of Mexico. By the Rev. Gilbert Haven,. 
D.D., Bishop in the M.E. Church. With Maps and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 

$3 5°- 

Although our author gives especial attention to the 
moral, religions, and social condition of the people, be 
allows nothing to escape his notice. He has as keen 
an appreciation of the ludicrous as of the grand and 
beautiful, and he is as humorous as he is evangelical 
We have seldom read a more entertaining book of 
travels, and most cordially commend it to whoever 
wishes to know all about " Oar Next-Door Neighbor." 
—Albany Evening Journal. 

This is a magnificent book, and not only that, bat 
extremely interesting. The writer, who, by the way, 
wields a graceful pen pleasantly and beautifully, gives 
a glowing account of his experiences in that glorious 
old country, depicting the manners and, customs of 
the people, and imparting much information that is 
new, and much that is old dressed in new language.— 
Sunday Press, Albany. 

This account.of a jonrney to and a sojourn of some 
length' in Mexico will find plenty of interested and 
amused readers. It is written in a free and easy conver- 
sational style, is full of incident and adventure, reads 
like a romance, but gives withal a true and vivid pict- 
ure of the country visited, of the people, their customs, 
religious observances, costume, etc * * * He seems to 
have been a traveler of travelers, to have seen and 
noted every thing, and he gives his readers the foil 
benefit of his observations and experiences. —TA* 
Daily Spy, Worcester. 

He has made his book very successfully. It contains 
the kind of information the reader wants, and each as 
it is now necessary to have, in order to keep up with 
the times and changes on this continent— The Repub- 
lican, St. Louis. 



That the author's jndgment respecting this strange 
md of marvel and mystery is correct the graphic 
nges of this volume amply testify. His descriptions 
f the country and people, of the remarkable places 
e visited, of the singular persons he met, and of the 
;enes and adventures he encountered are all given 
1 charming style, and present a vivid picture of the 
trauge land which Joachim Miller apostrophises as the 

"Italy of the Occident, 
Glorious, gory Mexico !" 

'he volume is strikingly and profusely illustrated, 
nd since Prescott's "Conquest,** no work on Mexico 
o deeply interesting and attractive has appeared.— 
7 Ae Lutheran Observer, Philadelphia. 

Bishop Haven is an especially good traveler. He 
ees with a ready eye to more salient features, writes 
u a familiar and an agreeable style, and affords an 
xcellent picture of the present condition of Mexico as 
egards her people, as well as of the natural features of 
he-regions visited.— Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 

Is written in a vivacious and entertaining style. 
[*he author is a keen observer, not only of the beauti- 
ul and picturesque in nature, but of the eccentric and 
nteresting in manners and life. . That he kept his 
yes open during his comparatively brief stay in our 
leighbor Republic is evident from the fact that he 
ins been able to write a book as agreeable and full 
>f information as the present ; in which the social and 
lomestic habits, the religions condition and customs, 
md the physical surroundings of the heterogeneous 
)eople who dwell to the south of us, are described with 
i ready yen.— Boston Journal 

Rfacready's Reminiscences. 




Macready's Reminiscences, and Selections from his Diary and Letters. Edited by Sir 
Frederick Pollock, Bart, one of his Executors. With Portraits. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
$i 50. 

judgment by the editor, or In letters addressed to 



Mr. Macready is left to speak for himself; his flgnre 
ails the front of the stage. * * * No one, after reading 
his journals, can deny that he was an example of 
Christian manliness and of manly Christianity.— N.Y. 
Tribune, 

This interesting work * * * The eminent tragedian's 
early life is vividly told, and his associations with the 
stage narrated. Of many of his friends, also, Mr. Mac- 
ready relates piquant anecdotes which are worth pre- 
serving.— Z)a% Telegraph, London. 

This book has not merely a dramatic, but a general 
interest ; it not only vividly relates old experiences, 
it enforces much valuable teaching. And there is a 
moral in this tale of labor, of sunshine, and of shadow, 
which should bear good fruit to those who can inter- 
pret it * * • The chief charm of this work lies in the 
earlier parts, which deal with Macready's younger 
period. That artist connected, indeed, two divisions 
of dramatic life. He was familiar with some of the 
old Garrick actors, and many players now living were 
his fellows in the craft. The life of such an earnest 
student and accomplished actor is, therefore, doubly 
interesting. There is a grave earnestness about 
the work which is as fascinating as the lighter 
pages are attractive. The author himself is every 
where in his book as he was on the stage, dignify- 
ing his theme and all around him. * * * The record 



Lady Pollock or to himself, till near the time of Mac* 
ready's death in 1S73. The whole forms one of the 
most interesting, and, in many respects, valuable rec- 
ords of artistic and social life, 08 well as of the per* 
sonal inward man. There is nothing omitted that a 
reader has a right to look for in such a record, as re- 
gards the history of the stage and the home life of the 
actor. With respect to the inward man, Macready is 
even sterner with himself and his faults than he ever 
was with his fellow- actors and their offenses. The 
book will raise him in the estimation of every reader. 
—Athenaeum, London. 

The first part of the book will be found much th* 
best It is full of entertaining and instructive recol- 
lections of that great period in which the actor's youth 
was passed, and it describes in an interesting manner 
his somewhat remarkable boyhood * * * An excellent 
view is presented both of the times and of the man. 
The career of the artist is traced from the time when, 
as a very little boy, his mother enred him of his trouble 
with the h's, and taught him, when repeating Dryden's 
"Alexander's Feast, r not to say "'Appy, 'appy, 'appy 
pair !" to the date of his honorable retirement. Bat 
the picture of the man is even clearer than that of the 
actor. He was evidently a person of strong self-re- 
spect. He mentions with some bitterness the nncer- 
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of his artistic and his private life is, perhaps, the mil- tain nature of an actor's position, but is of the opinion 
est that an actor ever chronicled of himself. The auto- 1 thai he haa the makta?. of It in his own hands. Mac- 
iogrnphy terminates with the year 1826 , the diaries \ ready "waa wucotvA \o do noVXftx^* -vfoVta. ^jot&o. wtop 
ntfnne the interesting details till 1851. The story \ ptomVse \Am a* a feenftsntva, ox vjo>x\d.\ww«t \to& fcvfc 
the years that succeeded are told with taste and \ uity otfc\a pYofoutan.-- X. V. Ewntavg IHak 
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jireen's Short History of the English People. 

A Short History of the English People. By J. R. Green, M. A., Examiner in the School 
of Modern History, Oxford With Tables and Colored Maps. 8vo, Cloth, $i 75. 



The history of Mr Green will he found an able guide 
to every student of history through the latest as well 
u the earliest portions of the political and social life 
of England ; and what we admire most of all is the 
enthusiasm with which, faithful to his principle of 
peaceful progress and internal development, he re- 
sists the fascination of the shows of outward life, and 
traces with abounding skill and knowledge the social, 
moral, material, and literary life of each period.— 
Times, London. 

We know of no record of the whole drama of En- 
glish history to be compared with it. We know of 
none that is so distinctly a work of genius * * * It is a 
really wonderful production. There is a freshness and 
originality breathing from one eud to the other— a 
charm of style, and a power, both narrative and de- 
scriptive, which lifts it altogether out of the class of 
books to which at first sight it might seem to belong. 
The range, too, of subjects, and the capacity which the 
writer shows of dealing with so many different sides 
of English history, witness to powers of no common 
order. And with all this, Mr. Green shows throughout 
that he is on all points up to the last lights, that he has 
made himself thoroughly master both of original au- 
thorities and of their modern interpreters.— Pall Matt 
Gazette, London. 

The object of the book, that of combining the history 
of the people with the history of the kingdom, is most 
successfully carried out, especially in the earlier part 
It gives, I think, in the main, a true and accurate 
picture of the general course of English history. 
It displays throughout a firm hold on the subject, and 
a singularly wide range of thought and sympathy. 
As a composition, too, the book is clear, forcible, and 
brilliant. It is the most truly original book of the 
kind that I ever saw.— Extract from Letter o/Ej>wxud 
A. Fskrm^k, D.C.L., L.L.D., &c M &c 

The wealth of material, of learning, thought, and 
fancy which the author has lavished upon it might 
easily have supplied a stately library work of some 
eight or ten volumes. Perhaps what most strikes one 
on a first perusal is its character of freshness and orlg- 
Inality.— Saturday Review, London. 



Much will be gained if this book should come 
to be universally read, and if school -boys in the 
higher forms should be required to master, it. If 
it will not lift them out of the groove, it will at least 
carry them a great distance along it. It will put easily 
within their reach a vast number of facts and views 
which at present are only known to professed histor- 
ical students. It will familiarize them with a thorough 
and learned treatment of the facts upon which political 
opinions are built.— Athenaeum, London. 

Rightly taken, the history of England is one of the 
grandest human stories, and Mr. Green has so taken 
it that his book should delight the general reader 
quite as much as it delights the student— Extract 
from Letter of Professor Henry Moslet. 

Numberless are the histories of England, and yet 
until now it has been difficult to select any one from 
the number as really and thoroughly satisfactory. 
This difficuly exists no longer. We will not go so 
far as to pronounce Mr. Green's book faultless, but we 
will say without hesitation that it is almost a model of 
what such a book should be— so far above any other 
brief and complete history of England that there is no 
room for comparison. It is first of all a history of the 
English people. •• * * The book is, therefore, in truth a 
history of civilisation, but civilization regarded in a 
concrete point of view. Society is not treated, after 
Mr. Buckle's fashion, as growing like a plant wholly 
from an internal development, but all the forces which 
act upon it, as well without as within, are carefully 
and adequately analyzed. The characters of leaders 
are remarkably well described, and their respective in- 
fluence upon history fairly and appreciatively judged. 
And the author has shown rare tact and discrimina- 
tion in the selection of his facts, so that the reader 
never feels himself to be put off with commonplace 
generalities, but to be always standing on the firm 
ground of ascertained and systematized knowledge, 
while at the same time every line is interesting read- 
ing. Although in a certain sense a compendium, this 
book is fully up to the most recent scholarship ; its 
author, if not an original investigator himself, knows 
at any rate what historical proof is.— The Xation, N. Y. 



The Work of God in Great Britain. 
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The Work of God in Great Britain: under Messrs. Moody and Sankey, 1873 t0 1875. 
With Biographical Sketches. By Rufus W. Clark, D.D. i2mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

The history of this great movement, in all its inter- the greatness of that work, which must have a far- 
reaching influence on the religious development of 
Europe and America. "—Albany Journal. 

It is a complete and very stirring description of 
this powerful religious movement, and affords a clear 
view of its causes, methods, and development.— Boston 
Journal, 



eating and thrilling details, with graphic sketches and 
portraits of the mem engaged in it, will shortly be 
published by Harpkb & Brothrus, under the title of 
'The Work of God in Great Britain.' It has been 
carefully prepared by Rev. Rufus W. Clark, D.D., and 
will be eagerly sought by all who desire to understand 



Annual Record of Science and Industry for 1874. 



Annual Record of Science and Industry. Prepared by Prof. Spencer F. Baird, Assistant- 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. With the Assistance of some of the most Emi- 
nent Men of Science in the United States. Large i2mo, nearly 900 pages, Cloth, $2 00. 
(Uniform in style and price with the volumes for 1871, 1872, and 1873.) 
The Four Volumes sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of Seven Dollars. 



The Annual Record of Science and Industry for 1874 
is a most interesting and suggestive summary of what 
tvaa accomplished, during the past year, in these de- 
partments. This, the fourth volume of the series, sur- 
osssee all the previous ones in interest and value. In 
\ we learn what discoveries have been made in math- 
antics, and how they have been applied to such ques- 



tions as the Meteorological Relations of the Great 
Pyramid, the progress made in astronomy, with ac- 
count of new observatories andiufttrum.o.\\.\A^^\vVVfcV^x« 
restrAaV and oe\e&V\?&\>\^%\^%W^ <ass&Rk*«xSs». ^sufitV 

in Bctentc ox wt NrtvVik to*» \ua*.\AH« ^'itaafcM&ssB 
in. tb,\s\>o6k.— Boston DoAVj G\ote» 
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Dr. Livingstone's Last Journals. 



The Last Journals of David Livingstone in Central Africa, from 1865 to nis Death. Con- 
tinued by a Narrative of his Last Moments and Sufferings, obtained from his Faithful 
Servants Chuma and SusL By Horace Waller, F.R.G.S., Rector of Twywell, North- 
ampton. With Maps and Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00. Cheap, Popular Edition, 8vo, 
Cloth, with Map and Illustrations, $2 50. 



As the record of the closing years of one of the 
most heroic lives ever spent In scientific research, or 
sacrificed at the call of philanthropy, this volume is 
notable in literature. To class it with ordinary books 
of travel depreciates its dignity and detracts from its 
value. Had we not been made familiar with the lead- 
ing incidents of the story during the last two or three 
years, it would be set down as too romantic for belief, 
even by the most credulous. The entire literature 
of travel contains no other record so wonderful as 
this ; and as there is now no explorer in any field with 
whom the civilized world is in such full and active 
sympathy as it was with Livingstone, so it is certain 
that no narrative appealing as this does to all lovers 
of humanity, can be written during the present gen- 
eration. It seems little less than miraculous, in view 
of all the vicissitudes to which it was exposed, that 
this record of the last seven years of Livingstone's 
life should have been spared intact.— JV. Y. Times. 

In 1S66 Dr. Livingstone left the coast, and in 1873 
died on the shores of a great lake which he had dis- 
covered. During these seven years' wanderings he 
kept a diary, which has been brought home, and is 
found to be complete; not an entry is missing. Nor 
is that all. The diary is not, as might have been sup- 
posed, a mere itinerary, with a few brief notes and 
memoranda; it is a full and detailed narrative of 
travel, with descriptions of scenery copied from nature 
on the spot, remarks on the manners and customs of 
the natives, anecdotes of the habits of wild animals, 
and essays on the physical geography of the countries 
traversed by the great explorer— countries for the most 
part hitherto unknown. * * * This book is not only a 
story of adventure; it is also a confession of the 
heart Here the true man is revealed. Here we read 
words written down in adversity and suffering by 
one who walked with Death, and who appears to 
have foreseen his melancholy fate.—Athenceum, Lon- 
don. 

Dr. ^Livingstone is the grandest figure in the long 
annals of African exploration and discovery. He was 
of true heroic mould, brave, but not covetous of dan- 
ger for the sake of displaying bravery, strong of heart 
and firm of purpose.— N. Y. Herald. . 

JH^" - Harper & Brothers also publish Dr. Livingstones South Africa, 8vo, Cloth, $4 50, 
and Dr. Livingstone's Zambesi and its Tributaries, 8vo, Cloth, $$ 00. In these three volumes the 
entire and only authentic history of Dr. Livingstone's Travels and Researches in Africa is given. 

Mohammed and Mohammedanism: 

Lectures Delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain in February and March, 1874* 
By R. Bosworth Smith, M. A., Assistant Master in Harrow School ; late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford. With an Appendix containing Emanuel Deutsch's Article on " Islam." 
i2mo, Cloth, $1 50. 



There is no book of African travel which compares 
in interest with these note-books. It is because they , 
give us a printed photograph of the great man who' 
wrote them, not intending that they should meet the • 
public eye in all their unreserved frankness. There 
is nothing more pathetic in literature than the picture, 
self-drawn, of this indomitable old man journeying, 
with influite labor, to his death in the marshes of 
Bangweolo, and spurred on by a madness which he 
himself half suspected. It is a book unique among 
the library of books of African adventure, and he who 
can read its last pages with undimmed eyes must be 
unable to appreciate heroism and to sympathize with 
suffering.— N. Y. World. 

No volume of African travel and exploration was ever 
looked for with more eager interest than " The Last 
Journals of David Livingstone." • * • • This deeply- 
interesting volume, which we heartily commend to the 
notice of our readers. It is profusely illustrated with 
engravings, many of them from "Dr. Livingstone's own 
sketches, and two nnely-execnted maps, prepared from 
the great traveler's data, enable the reader to follow 
him day by day through all his eventful wanderings. 
— 2f. Y. Evening Post, 

This is certainly the most absorbing of all books ot 
African travel. It is not inferior to any in its revela- 
tions of hitherto unknown regions, in its interesting 
details concerning new natural phenomena, and new 
races of men. * * • For, after all, the. grand interest 
of the book lies in its revelation of a Man. * • • Men 
and women meanwhile will turn through all time for 
spiritual sustenance to such grand rugged human 
lives and deaths as those of the strong, noble, erriug 
man, David Livingstone.— Examiner, London. 

We have the story of seven years of continuous ex- 
ertion, indomitable resolution, energy, endurance, and 
faith— Livingstone's faith in God and his own mission 
— disappointment, heart- sickness, bodily Buffering. 
and reiterated experiences of falsehood and treachery , 
the latter largely counterbalanced by the splendid 
fidelity of the "blacks" who brought their master's re- 
mains from the hidden heart of Africa to their honored 
resting-place in Westminster Abbey.— Spectator, Lon- 
don. • 



A vigorous treatment of one of the greatest of all 
historical themes. Mr. Smith is not only the master 
of a lively and forcible style ; he shows real historical 
power, and he writes with a keen interest in his sub- 
ject which communicates itself to the reader.— 
Saturday Review, London. 

It is refreshing to find a Christian clergyman who 
can speak without prejudice of both creeds, and 
"render justice to what was great in Mohammed's 
character," while he retains his reverence for his own 
religion.— Athenamm, Lpndon. 

A writer who has embodied in a small volume of 
lectures a view of Mohammed's life and doctrines, 
perhaps more fnlthfn] and more just than any that 
has before been published.— Academy, London. 



In this book will be found an exposition, in every 
way excellent and exhaustive, of the great topic of 
Mohammedanism. * * * A calm and jtrst study of the 
history, the work, and the better characteristics of 
Mohammedanism, has been made by the accomplish- 
ed and impartial author.— Daily Telegraph, London. 

An important contribution to pnr historical theol- 
ogy* It gives us a clear, accurate, and, in the best 
sense, popnlar account of the leading facts in Mo- 
hammed's life.— Westminster Review, London. 

The lectures are remarkable for their extremely 
high appreciation not only of Mohammed, but of his 
religion, and are eloquent with a genuine enthusiasm. 
—J. Llewellyn Davies in Cotttemporary Review, 
London. 
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Eoglake's Invasion of the Crimea. Vol.111. 

The Invasion of the Crimea: its Origin, and an Account of its Progress down to the 
Death of Lord Raglan. By Alexander William Kinglake. Vol. IIL-^-Battle of Inker- 
man. With Maps and Plans. 12 mo, Cloth, $2 00. (Uniform in size and price with Vols. 
I. and II. of the Invasion of the Crimea.) 

epic similar to the poems of Ariosto and Tasso. We 
read of little groups of thirty and forty English sol- 
diers charging against three and four thousand Rus- 
sians and driving them back ; of single soldiers wag- 
ing combats with dozens of foes, and successfully ; of 
a victory gained, in spite of countless blunders, over 
foes that outnumbered the victors ten to one. The 
spirit and the enthusiasm with which Mr. Kinglake 
writes his story of this tremendous struggle make it 
so absorbingly interesting that it is almost impossible 
to lay the book down. It fairly fascinates the reader. 
The book abounds in vivid and picturesque descrip- 
tion, but the style is simple, straightforward, and un- 



• The manner in which Mr. Kinglake has treated the 

object is admirable. Under his hand order is educed 
mt of chaos, and the most confused battle in history 
' iecomes comparatively easy to understand. The de- 
[feriptions are vivid, and the whole volume is studded 
vith most interesting and heroic episodes. Great as 
are the merits of the first volumes, the last is in every 
respect their superior.— Athenaeum, London. 

Mr. Einglake's account of this fight reads more like 
romance than stern fact, and were it not for the abun- 
dance of evidence, English, French, and Russian, 
"which he brings to bear in foot-notes and appendices 
to the support of his statement, it would be almost 
Impossible to believe that one was not reading a prose 1 affected.— Boston Saturday Evening Gazette, 

Songs of Our Youth. 

Songs of Our Youth, By the Author of "John Halifax, Gentleman." Set to Music 

Square 4to, Cloth, Illuminated, $2 50. 

There is a charming naivete about the " Songs of 
Oar Youth," together with a simple earnestness, 
*hich are quite characteristic of their author. In- 
deed, they but express in another form many of the 
sentiments and moods of mind with which the read- 
en of Mrs. Craik*s works are already familiar, and 
they will, we feel sure, endear her name more than 
«ver to her admirers. The music has been selected 
promiscuously from popular German, Swedish, and 
French airs. There are also some very fine old Gallic 
and old English airs. A few of the songs have been 
Mt to music by the authoress herself, and very grace- 
folly; while others appear to owe their accompani- 
ments to living composers. * * * There is, however, 
ttsrcely a song in this little volume which is not 



more or less worthy of praise ; and, as the accompani- 
ments are extremely simple, and the range of voice 
in most of them extremely modest, we do not doubt 
that "The Songs of Our Youth" will find abundant 
patronage.— Examiner, London. 

The songs are singularly tender and beautiful, and 
some of them are pathetic and plaintive to the last 
degree. It is not often that we find such a combi- 
nation of beautiful words and good music * * * Cer- 
tainly deserves a wide popularity. — Boston Journal 

The volume is a treasure. The songs are of a vastly 
higher order than one is apt to find in song books. 
Those from the Swedish are the best They are 
quaint and original, and will be a valuable acquisi- 
tion to the music of the day.— X Y. Herald, 



Alan and Beast Here and Hereafter. 



'Illustrated by more than Three Hundred 
M. A., F.L.S., Author of "Homes without 

The book is delightfnl.— British Quarterly Review, 
It is filled with anecdotes which are very entertain- 
kg.— Saturday Review, London. 

Except White, of Selborne, no Englishman, per- 
haps, ever wrote more feelingly of animals, and with 
to ore sympathetic insight into their habits and ways. 
They wanted the saeer vates until Mr. Wpod wrote, 
arj d if they were given to passing votes of thanks, the 
Hole of the lower animals would express their grat- 
itude to the author of " Man and Beast.' 1 — Observer, 
U>ndon. 



Original Anecdotes. By the Rev. J. G. Wood, 
Hands," &c 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 

Extremely readable and interesting. • * * If the talk 
runs on dogs, cats, canaries, horses, elephants, or even 
pigs or ducks, he who has "Man and Beast*' at his 
fingers* end may be sure of a story good enough to 
cap the best that is likely to be told.— PaU Mall Ga- 
zette, London. 

Mr. Wood, by means of this very readable and well- 
condensed volume, has done more than any one else 
recently to call Into active exercise the latent sympa- 
thy toward the lower animals which exists in all of 
us.— yoncon/ormist, London. 



Gildcrsleeve's Persins. 

The Satires of A. Persius Flaccus. Edited by Basil L. Gildersleeve, Ph.D. (Gottingen), 
LL.D., Professor of Greek in the University of Virginia. i2mo, Cloth, $1 25. 



Professor Gildersleeve's work is one which mature 
cholars will peruse with interest, but it Is especially 
dapted to the wants of students. The notes on each 
Uire are unusually full, clear, and practical, and corn- 
rise an excellent argument or analysis of the poem 



which must be of material assistance to the student in 
picking his way through the intricacies of the original 
text. The editor has performed a valuable service in 
the interests of classical education in the preparation 
of this excellent work.— *V. Y, Evening Post, 



larper's Hand-Book for Travellers in Europe and the East: 

Being a Guide through Great Britain and Ireland, France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, 
Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Russia, 
and Spain. With over One Hundred Maps and Plans of Cities. By W. Pembroke Fet- 
rtdge, Author of "Harper's Phrase-Book" and "Rise and Fall of the Paris Commune." 
Fourteenth Year. In Three Volumes, i2mo, Full Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $1 oq ^et 
vol (tie vols. sold separately); or the Three Volumes m ora, *\m^^\^N?»> V\ ^* 
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Thomson's Malacca, IndO'China, and China. 



The Straits of Malacca, Indo-China, and China; or, Ten Years' Travels, Adventures, and 
Residence Abroad. By J. Thomson, F.R.G.S., Author of " Illustrations of China and its ? 
People." With over 60 Illustrations from the Author's own Photographs and Sketches. 
8vo, Cloth, $4 00. J 

Mr. Thomson's most interesting volume. • * * He man of the world, with the facility of making his way I 



has been busy for ten years in gathering his materials; 
he has wandered in districts and among cities that 
have been seldom or never visited by Europeans ; he 
has amassed much new information, and corrected 
many errors ; he has endured hardship, and even very 
considerable risk. He seems to be a good linguist 
and a philologist; he is a botanist; he is evidently a 



man of the world, with the faculty of making his way 
among foreigners ; he traveled as an artist and photo- 
grapher, and his book is freely illustrated with the 
fruits of his artistic labors. * * * In short, his book 
gives as the idea that it is thoroughly trustworthy, 
and undoubtedly he has added a good deal to our 
knowledge of the countries in which he made his ten 
years* sojourn.— Pall Mail Gazette, London. 



Taylor's David, King of Israel. 

David, King of Israel : His Life and its Lessons. By the Rev. William M. Taylor, 
D.D., Minister of the Broadway Tabernacle, New York City. i2mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

Sir Samuel Baker's Ismailia. 

ismaili'a: A Narrative of the Expedition to Central Africa for the Suppression of the 
Slave Trade. Organized by Ismail, Khedive of Egypt By Sir Samuel W. Baker, Pasha, 
F.R.S., F.R.G.S. With Maps, Portraits, and upward of Fifty full-page Illustrations by 
Zwecker and Durand. 8vo, Cloth, $$ 00. 

Myers's Remains of Lost Empires. 

Remains of Lost Empires : Sketches of the Ruins of Palmyra, Nineveh, Babylon, and Per- 
sepolis, with some Notes on India and the Cashmerian Himalayas. By P. V. N. Myers, 
A.M. Illustrations. New Edition. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 

Abbott's Dictionary of Religions Knowledge. 

A Dictionary of Religious Knowledge, for Popular and Professional Use ; comprising full 
Information on Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical Subjects. With nearly One Thou- 
sand Maps and Illustrations. Edited by the Rev. Lyman ABBorr, with the Co-operation of 
the Rev. T. C. Conant, D.D. Royal 8vo,. containing pver 1000 pages, Cloth, $6 00; Sheep, 
$7 00 ; Half Morocco, $8 50. ( Sold by Subscription. Agents Wanted. ) 



No book of the time has made a closer approach to 
perfection than can be claimed for this " Dictionary of 
Bel igions Knowledge," the appearance of which is most 
creditable to the country.— Boston Evening Traveller. 

A leading defect in almost all Biblical dictionaries 
is the tendency exhibited by their compilers to lean 
to some particular side in questions affecting doctrine 



the book before us we can not find any instance where 
the author has fallen into that error. It wonld be diffi- 
cult for any person to learn from it the particular church 
or sect to which Mr. Abbott belongs. We give promi- 
nence to this distinctive feature, for it at once and 
more than anght else stamps the high value of the 
work as a book of reference for persons of all shades 



or interpretation. We are glad to be able to say that in 1 of opinion.— N. Y. Times. 

Nordhoff's Politics for Yonng Americans. 

Politics for Young Americans. By Charles Nordhoff. Third Edition. i2mo, Cloth, $1 2$> 

Hoppin's Life of Admiral Foote. 

Life of Andrew Hull Foote, Rear- Admiral United States Navy. By James Mason Hop- 
pin, Professor in Yale College. With a Portrait and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 5°- 

Goodwin's Christ and Humanity, 

Discourses on Christ and Humanity, with a Review, Historical and Critical, of the Doc- 
trines of Christ's Person. By Henry M. Goodwin. i2mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

Bacon's Genesis of the New England Churches. 

The Genesis of the New England Churches. By the Rev. Leonard Bacon, D.D. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 

The Bazar Book of the Household, 

The Bazar Book of the Household. i6mo, C\ott\, %\ 00. ^TOiotm^V \\i* ""fcKLk^oat 
of Decorum " and "Bazar Book of Health."^ 
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S LORRAINE. 

lie of the South Downs. By R. D. 
kmore, Author of " Cradock Nowell," 
id of Sker," &c 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

A DOONR 

. D. Blackmore, Author of " The Maid 
:er," "Cradock Nowell," &c. 8vo, Pa- 
r 5 cents. 

BEARD'S SETS; 

Other Stories. By Miss Thackeray, 
t>x of " Miss Angel," " Old Kensington," 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

[iADY SUPERIOR. 

liza F. Pollard, Author of "Hope 
red." 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

ANGEL 

iss Thackeray. Illustrated. 8vo, Pa- 
5 cents. (Nearly Ready.) 

.TE. 

e Author of " Vera," " H6tel du Petit 
an," &c 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

JY MARRIED! 

e Author of "Caste,". "Colonel Dacre," 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

ER'S WORD. 

vmes Payn, Author of "A Woman's 
;ance," "At Her Mercy," "Cecil's 
Found Dead," &c. 8vo, Paper, 75 
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THREE FEA1 

By William Black, Author of " A Princess 
of Thule," "The Strange Adventures of a 
Phaeton," &c, &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 
$1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 



PLAYING THE MISCHIEF. 
By J. W. De Forest. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

RAPE OF THE GAMP. 

By C. Welsh Mason. Illustrated. 8vo, Pa- 
per, $1 CO. 
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IN FERRERS. 

tsan Morley. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

JETACHMENT. 

ltharine King. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

UTINE. 

liza Tabor, Author of " Hope Mere- 
"The Blue Ribbon," &c. 8vo, Paper, 
,ts. (Nearly Ready.) 

c 



.WARD OR WIFE ? 

Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 

MR. VAUGHAN'S HEIR. 

By Frank Lee Benedict, Author of "My 
Daughter Elinor," "Miss Van Kortland," 
" John Worthington's Name," &c. 8vo, Pa- 
per, $1 00. 

THE LOVE THAT LIVED. 

By Mrs. Eiloart, Author of "The Curate's 
Discipline," "From Thistles— Grapes ?" &c 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

LOVE'S VICTORY. 

By B. L. Farjeon, Author of "Grif," "Joshua 
Marvel," " Blade-o'-Grass," &c 8vo, Paper, 
25 cts. 

THE BLOSSOMING OF AN ALOE. 

By Mrs. Frances Cashel Hoey, Author of 
"A Golden Sorrow," &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 
cents. 

THE STORY OF VALENTINE AND 
HIS BROTHER. 

By Mrs. Oliphant, Author of " Chronicles 
of Carlingford," "For Love and Life," " Inno- 
cent," "John : a Love Story," " Ombra," &c, 
&c 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 



A STRANGE WORLD. 

By Miss M. E. Braddon, Author of "Lost 
for Lx>\e" "kwot^YVa^^ "^Ra^sC^HSR*- 

of the Seventeenth Century. By D.l atvce," "Ite^-^*^™^ Vr. *w>^«««* 
'leton. 12010, Cloth, $125. I 7S ctvrts. 



I GO A-FISHING. 



By W. O. PRIME, 



AUTHOB OF "BOAT-LIFE IN EGYPT," " TENT-LIFE IN THE HOLT LAND," " THE OLD H0D8B 



BY THE BIVEB," " LATEE YEARS," ETC. 



Crown Bvo, Cloth., S3 50. 
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An admirable piece of literary mosaic It abounds 
in fresh descriptions of natnre as breezy and fragrant 
as the spicy woodlands in which they had their birth. 
The author has brought to its composition a rare 
familiarity with the daintiest products of literature 
and art, a passion for carious and out-of-the-way 
knowledges, extensive and observant travel in re- 
gions remote from the beaten track, and a heartfelt 
.love of nature in her hidden ways and sylvan retreats 
which transmutes all rural sports into the delights of 
poetry.— ^V. Y, Tribune. 

It abounds in pleasant episodes, charming and vig- 
orous descriptions of scenery and character, is distin- 
guished by a refined wit, a droll humor, a strong love 
of the beauties of nature, and an enthusiastic devotion 
to the piscatorial sport. This book will please all who 
admire heartiness of style and exuberance of animal 
spirits in their authors. There are some interesting 
and well-told stories scattered through the volume, 
which exhibits on almost every page the handiwork 
of a man of graceful culture and wide reading.— -Boston 
Daily Globe. 

There is that in the volume which attracts men of 
reflection and gentlewomen, with an almost indefina- 
ble charm. * * • We regard it as a book of the sweet- 
est temper and nicest culture. — Brooklyn Eagle. 

A record of the experience of an enthusiastic angler, 
who is at the same time a traveler, a scholar, and a 
gentleman. He imparts to the narration of fishing 
adventures the rare flavor of an intense love of nature, 
the most engaging personal characteristics, a cosmo- 
politan knowledge of men and life, extensive reading, 
and a warm and deep philosophy. It is a lovely book. 

—a: y. sun. 

It is the very poetry of sylvan experience, sung by 
a tuneful master. Its minute descriptions * * * are 
marked by a dreamy warmth which fascinates and 
never wearies.— Brooklyn Union. 

It is a volume that will outlive the summer, and 
many summers, and be as fresh and pleasant and 
suggestive by the fire-side as by the brook-side.— 
Boston Journal. 

Apropos stories, sunshiny incident, and shadowy 
thought, — Commercial Bulletin, Boston. 

The daintiest products of literature and art.— Lan- 
caster Intelligencer. 

The freshest garlands of travel and song.— Time* 
and Dispatch. 

One of the most instructive and pleasant books of 
recreative life ever issued. — Albany Press. 

Abounds in charming situations, delightful epi- 
sodes, and the characters and scenes are handled in 
a vigorous manner that is very entertaining. Perhaps 
the best feature of the book is the vein of refined wit 
and humor which runs through the entire pages.— 
Washington Chronicle. 

An enthusiastic angler, given to much contempla- 
tion, a gentle spirit full of religions thought, but not 
in the least ascetic or gloomy.— New Bedford Mercury. 



Another most charming book on what may bt 
termed the aesthetics of fishing. The author gives 
it the Scriptural text, "I go a-fishing," from tbe 
mouth of St. Peter, as a title ; and there is little fear 
that those who accompany this appreciative sports- 
man in his excursions among the streams and lakes 
of New York and New England, will weary by the 
way. The volume is enchanting in literary style aud 
thought, as well as valuable in angling lore.— Boston 
Poet 

Plenty of good solid angler's talk and coonsel- 
graphic descriptions, and romance, and sentiment' 
discursive, but does not fail in interest.— X, Y. Com- 
mercial Advertiser. 

A deep and pleasant current of whims and fancies 
and grave thought— Watchman and Reflector. 

A very entertaining antl equally instructive volume. 
On his line he hangs all sorts of episodical incideot, 
discussion, antique lore, curious bits of philology, 
poetry, and story, beguiling the hours on lake and 
stream with pleasant talk, such as Izaak Walton or 
Dr. Bethune indulged in.— N. Y. Observer. 

Charming pictures.— Xeio Bedford Standard. 

It opens at, every time, something prime.— ifiramd 
er and Chronicle. 

His book is simply a charming one.— Philadelphia) 
Bulletin. 

In every respect delightful.— Detroit Free Press. 

lie is always clever, fresh, and readable.— Baltimore 
Gazette. \\ 

A completely unique collection of very entertaining q 
reading.— N, Y. Express. • 

An enjoyable book; sunny and breezy.— Central 
Christian Advocate, 

A capital book.— Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 

A devotee of Izaak Walton's idolatry, permeated, 
by a learned, reverent, and Christian spirit.— Boston,] 
Commonwealth, I 

In freshness and vivacity, and deep moral sentfc . 
ment, worthy of the* eminent author's best days and 
best productions.— ST. Louis Times. 

Every dip into its pages will bring np some penrL- 
Cincinnati Gazette. 

It fills the brain with pleasant images.— A ppletort^ 
Journal. 

For a book to take np and read a bit, then putdoflp 
and think a bit, we have not found a better.— A'* f 
Orleans Picayune. 

Delightful reading.— Congregationalist. 

Many a choice story, description, essay, and crit 
cism.— Portland Advertiser. 

A genial book.— Lutheran Observer, 

A curiously interesting and entertaining mixt 
of sport, story, theology, poetry, romance.— Louis 
Courier-Journal. 

The literary skill is of a high order; the style 
finished and appropriate, while imagination and ei» 
tion fill out the pictures and give them life.— Presty 
rian Quarterly and Princeton Review. 
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The Heart of Africa; 

OR, 

THREE YEARS' TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES 

IN THE UNEXPLORED REGIONS OF THE CENTRE OF AFRICA. 

From 1868 to 1 87 1. By Dr. Georg Schweinfurth. Translated by 
Ellen E. Frewer. With an Introduction by Winwood Reade. 
Illustrated by about 130 Woodcuts from Drawings made by the 
Author, with Two Maps. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $8 00. 



# The most valuable book of travel which has ap- 
peared since the publication of Wallace's "Malay 
Archipelago," Ave years ago, is " The Heart of Afri- 
ca," by Dr. Georg Schweinfurth. The results of his 
whole journey entitle him to high rank as an explor- 
er; and, according to Mr. Winwood Reade, himself a 
well-known African traveler, Schweinfurth merits to 
be classed with Mungo Park, Denham and Clapper- 
ton, Livingstone, Burton, Speke and Grant, Barth and 
Bohlfs. As a man of science, he stands higher than 
any of those named. His work is full of interest, 
eren to the most unscientific reader. No recent book 
of travel has received such extended notice or favor- 
able mention from European critics as "The Heart 
of Africa." A careful reading of the two large vol- 
umes justifies all that has been said of the merits of 
the work, and more than has been said of its interest 
-The Sun, N. Y. 

Dr. Schweinfurth adds to the accuracy and perspi- 
cacity of the trained scientific man a charming style, 
admirably rendered by the translator, which carries 
one along through the record of his observations and 
of the main purpose of his expedition— animated by 
many-sided intelligence, and information by whose 
extent he only is unimpressed, and guided by true 
German thoroughness.— Spectator, London. 

This work ranks in the first class of those books 
which record the results of original and heroic geo- 
graphical and ethnological research in the wilds of 
Africa. It introduces us to new regions and new pop- 
ulations. The author is a trained man of science, who, 
before he set out on his adventurous career, had a 
-lear notion of what was known of Africa, and was 
determined to penetrate into the mysteries of the un- 
sown. He has succeeded in producing a work which 
j*both entertaining to the general reader and instruct- 
ive to scientists. He had ample means and intrepid 
till, intense enthusiasm, and clear perceptions of 
nfcat he desired to learn. The wonder is, that he 
fcotild have returned to Berlin alive. Neither the Af- 
"Ican fever nor the African savage could kill him. He 
"Wolutely faced every danger that stood between him 
lD d an undiscovered fact. He went into tracts of 
*>ontry where the lighting of a common lucifer-match 
*** considered a miracle. He consorted with canni- 
} &l8 who examined his white skin with appetizing 
tortoslty, but still they magnanimously refrained from 
sating him. He penetrated into the heretofore fabu- 
°&s land of the Pygmies, and almost succeeded in 
)f lnging one of them to Europe. Though the Pygmies 
**m to be one third man to two thirds devil and 
donkey, he contrived to get along with them, on the 
*'&ole, very well. * • • He has done enough to entitle 
"m to rauk with the greatest of Aft-lean explorers— 
tith Mnngo Park, Speke, Barth, Burton, Baker, Grant, 
tod Livingstone.— Boston Globe. 



No traveler ever ventured into the interior of Africa 
better equipped for the task of exploration than 
Schweinftirth. No explorer ever set out with a more 
thorough preparation. The results of this severe 
training are evident on every page of his work. He 
possessed the advantage over many equally energetic 
and enterprising explorers that he knew what was 
known, and occupied himself only with the task of 
fresh discovery. Hence his work is one of the most 
valuable contributions of the day to our knowledge 
of Central Africa. His account of his wanderings 
and adventures makes one of the most fascinating 
books of travel we have ever had from an African ex- 
plorer.— X. Y. Evening Pott 

* • • The picturesque descriptions of natural scenery, 
or the exciting stories of adventure with which these 
two volumes are filled. Next to Baker, Schweinfurth is 
decidedly the most entertaining of all authors of books 
of African travel. While his careful fidelity to truth 
and his thorough scientific knowledge make the work 
exceptionally valuable from a scientific point of view, 
his vivacious and picturesque style renders it exceed- 
ingly attractive to the ordinary reader.— N. Y. Tribune. 

Here is a genuine book of travel, exploration, and 
discovery, so captivating that it justly ranks its author 
among the most eminent of those who, by their per- 
sonal observation and adventure, and their heroic ex- 
posure to danger and vicissitude,' have added to tho 
store of our kuowledge of unknown portions of the 
globe ; and who, while contributing to science, have 
contributed largely also to the popular enjoyment. * • * 
As a narrator, Dr. Schweinfurth surpasses all our 
more modern travelers, and resembles Mnngo Park 
in simplicity, directness, minuteness, and picturesque- 
ness of description. His accounts of the habits, man- 
ners, fashions, usages, religions, arts, manufactures, 
and appearance of the numerous tribes of Central 
Africa are as minute and satisfactory as a series of 
photographs; and his descriptions of the natural 
scenery, the flora and fauna, the sights and sounds, 
the celestial and terrestrial phenomena of that mys- 
terious region, are always charming, and sometimes 
highly poetical. As a literary workman, Schweinfurth 
ranks with Stephens, Layard, and Livingstone. He 
combines all their graces and merits, and we think 
even surpasses them in the faculty which they had of 
winning the sustained attention of the reader, and 
prolonging his interest. It is impossible that either 
the attention or the interest of an intelligent reader 
should flag for a moment over this very attractive 
book.— Christian Intelligencer. 

Dr. Schweinfurth has unquestionably taken rank as 
a leading African explorer, and the present work more 
than 'justifies the position assigned him by scientific 
men. Few greater books of travel have been written 
in our day.— Globe, London. 
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GEORGE ELIOT'S NOVELS, 

The Only Complete American Edition. 
MIDDLEMARCH. Two Volumes, i2mo, Cloth, $3 50. 

Cheap Edition, 8vo, Paper, $1 50; Cloth, $2 co. 
ADAM BEDE. Illustrated. i2mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

FELIX HOLT, THE RADICAL. Illustrated, izmo, Cloth, $1 00. 
Cheap Edition, 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. Illustrated. i2mo, Cloth, $1 00. 
Cheap Edition, 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

ROMOLA. Illustrated. 121110, Cloth, $1 00. 
8vo, Paper, $1 50 ; Cloth, $2 00. 

SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE, and SILAS MARNER, THE WEAVE 
OF RAVELOE. Illustrated. i2mo, Cloth, $1 00. \ 



London Review. 
It was once said of a very charming and high- 
minded woman that to know her was in itself a 
liberal education ; and we are inclined to set an 
almost equally high value on an acquaintance 
with the writings of " George Eliot" For those 
who read them aright they possess the faculty 
of educating in its highest sense, of invigorating 
the intellect, giving a healthy tone to the taste, 
appealing to the nobler feelings of the heart, 
training its impulses aright, and awakening or 
developing in every mind the consciousness of 
a craving for something higher than the pleas- 
ures and rewards of that life which only the 
senses realize, the belief in a destiny of a nobler 
nature than can be grasped by experience or 
demonstrated by argument In reading them, 
we seem to be raised above the low grounds 
where the atmosphere is heavy and tainted, and 
the sunlight has to struggle through blinding 
veils of mist, and to be set upon the higher 
ranges where the air is fresh and bracing, where 
the sky is bright and clear, and where earth seems 
of less account than before and heaven more 
near at home. And as, by those who really feel 
the grandeur of mountain solitudes, a voice is 
heard speaking to the heart, which hushes the 
whispers in which vanity, and meanness, and 
self- interest are wont to make their petty sug- 
gestions, and as for them the paltry purposes of 
a brief and fitful life lose their significance in the 
presence of the mighty types of steadfastness and 
eternity by which they are surrounded, so, on 
those readers who are able to appreciate a lofty 
independence of thought, a rare nobility of feel- 
ing, and an exquisite sympathy with the joys and 
sorrows of human nature, "George Eliot's" 
writings can not fail to exert an invigorating and 
purifying influence, the good effects of which 
leave behind it a lasting impression. 

Boston Transcript 
Few women — no living woman indeed — have 
so much strength as " George Eliot," and, more 



than that, she never allows it to degenerate in 
coarseness. With all her so-called " masculim 
vigor, she has a feminine tenderness, which 
nowhere shown more plainly than in her q 
scriptions of children. 

Saturday Review. 

She looks out upon the world with the m<; 
entire enjoyment of all the good that there is ! 
it to enjoy, and an enlarged compassion for . 
the ill that there is in it to pity. But she neil 
either whimpers over the sorrowful lot of mi 
or snarls and chuckles over his follies and littj 
nesses and impotence. | 

Mactnillaris Magazine* 

In "George Eliot's" books the effect is pi 
duced by the most delicate strokes and the nicj 
proportions. In her pictures men and worn 
fill the foreground, while thin lines and faint co] 
show us the portentous clouds of fortune or c 
cumstance looming in the dim distance behi 
them and over their heads. She does not pa 
the world as a huge mountain,with pigmies era 1 
ing or scrambling up its rugged sides to in} 
cessible peaks, and only tearing their flesh mc 
or less for their pains. * * * Each and all • 
"George Eliot's" novels abound in reflectic 
that beckon on the alert reader into pleas; 
paths and fruitful .fields of thought . 

- Spectator* 

"George Eliot" has Sir Walter Scott's I 
for revivifying the past You plunge into it w 
as headlong an interest as into the present. B 
this she compensates by a wider and deeper i 
tellectual grasp. 

Examiner* 

"George Eliot's" novels belong to the endi 
ing literature of our country — durable, not 
the fashionableness of its pattern, but for \ 



texture of its stuff. 
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